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ROYAL’S REVENGE 


Frances Hunnicutt entered the chamber she 
shared with Princess, The black girl’s body was 
round with Royal’s child, due to be born a 
month after Frances’ baby. 

“Are you tired, Miss Frances?” she asked. 

“I wish you'd stop treating me like your mis- 
tress,” said Frances. 

“But you are my mistress—until we leave the 
south,” 

She could not deny the truth of that. Many 
blacks had died for acting as though they were 
other than slaves, And Frances could almost visu- 
alize the stripped body of Princess, hands tied 
over her head, while some overseer prepared to 
lay in with the ey eaves 

But soon it would be over; they would be on 
their way north, where each could have her baby 
in peace. The women were content in their preg- 
nancies, for each knew that she carried the seed 
of the same black man! 
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PROLOGUE 


He lay in black eons of nothing, of black, burning 
agony, of nothing again. Always the breathing voice 
dragged him back to the agony, the voice which always 
breathed: “Royal . . . you heah me, boy? Come back to 
the huhtin’ . . . back to this good mud I’m puttin’ all 
cool an’ healin’ into that shot wound .. . into these knife 
stabs ... feel it, Royal? That youah name... Royal 
. . - don’ you fohgit it... hang onto that name, an’ you 
hang onto life. Youah in the swamp, Royal... you 
layin’ in my cave nobody knows about .. . on’y me. 
Youah safe ...safe f'um the militia no mattah how 
many men you kilt . . . safe f'um the plantation ownahs. 
They think youah dead, Royal .. . dead an’ sunk into 
the swamp. All but youah mistress, the Widow Hunnicutt, 
who owns you. All Princess wench an’ me, the hermit 
nobody knows ’bout. Heah me, Royal—runaway slave, 
killah slave, emperah of Mandinga-Land in Africa, on 
the middle plateau.” 

The voice went on. “Yes, that emperah talks makes 
youah eyelids move. Come back, Royal . . . back to huh- 
tin’... to livin’ an’ strugglin’... back to youah 
empiah.” 

There was the blackness, the voice, the burning agony, 
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the whispering . . . whispering. He clung to the name as 
he slid to blackness, and the name breathed in the black- 
ness and he never lost it. ; 

He pulled himself out of blackness into agony and 
onto the name; and he listened again to the words of the 
breathing voice, and took them with him into the black- 
ness so that he was not alone. 

Sometimes agony steadied to constant, burning pain. 
Then, for fleeting periods, he avoided the blackness. The 
breathing voice never ceased; it was his constant compan- 
ion. He became aware of the touch of sue ee 
of cool, wet mud in his wounds, of water trickling be- 
tween his lips, of li uids sliding down his throat, trailing 
warmth into his belly. Sometimes there was the sound of 
music, a beautiful, thi thread of melody which he held 
until it ceased, and then, always, there was the voice. 

“Royal,” it whispered, stronger now in his ears, “youah 
bettah’. . . the fevah’s goin’ down . . . you ain’ buhnin’ 
like you did so long. An’ once I foun’ you sleepin’, really 
sleepin’. Not unconscious, but sleepin’. Not foah long, 
but it strengthens you . . . he’ps youah body fight them 
poisons of shots an’ stabs, an’ that festahin’ wrist wheah 
youah mastah bit you. . . ain’ nothin’ wohse than to be 
bit by 2 man, Royal. It’s bin weeks . . . you lost enough 
blood to kill any othah man, but now theah’s improve- 
ment, theah really is. Eat this soup, Royal . . Pll spoon 
it down. Itll make blood . .. it'll make strength... 
it'll he’p you dreen them poisons off.” 

Royal sipped and swallowed before he went again into 
blackness, struggling now to remain with the pain, the 
soup, the voice. 

The time came, before he could open his eyes, when 
he could feel separate pains where before he had been 
only the one agony. there was a long pain down one 
thigh, a deep and burning pain in his upper arm. Both of 
these, he remembered fuzzily, were from the master’s 
flashing knife when Royal, Mandinga slave, had risen u 
and fought Lee Hunnicutt, master of Hunnicutt Hi 
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which was a slave breeding plantation. In his chest were 
twin pains, where the master had twice plunged his killer 
knife. And in one shoulder ached the rifle shot wound, 
also put there by the master. His wrist, which the whis- 
pering voice said the master had bitten, felt as big as a 
cured ham and pulsed with pain and ached with burning 
soreness. 

Another day came, and he could open his eyes. Only a 
flash, hardly more than a blink, but they saw. And what 
they saw, he retained; he pondered, lying in pain, the 
black periods and then he slept. 

He had seen a high, dry cave, its walls sloping, its 
mouth bigger than the door to any house, sunlight shim- 
mering beyond bushes which shielded it. Beyond the 
bushes, he sensed the deep and impenetrable swamp, the 
utter, safe quiet which, for the moment, not even bird 
call or croaking frog dared to break. 

He had glimpsed a small cookfire in the center of the 
cave, and a wizened old white man with white hair to his 
shoulders. He was crouched over a pot, stirring. Now, 
because the warmth of the fire reached Royal where he 
lay, and because warmth seemed good, he ae it must 
be winter, and that outside the cave the day was cold. 

This recalled to his long dormant mind that he was a 
captive in the great tribe of Louisiana which was a part 
of the even greater tribe of America, and that he did not 
belong here but in Africa, on the middle plateau. And it 
leaped into his mind that he must get up and be.on his 
way—back to his empire, to his people who needed him, 
who awaited him. 

Then, unexpectedly, fighting against it but losing, he 
slid once more into the blackness. 

When he awoke, it was from sleep, and he knew at 
once that the blackness was gone for good. He lay with 
his eyes open and aware. He lay with the pain of his 
wounds, but any pain was entirely bearable to a Man- 
dinga. 

Tai his youth he had learned to think: I am Mandinga. I 
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am son of the emperor. One day I will be the emperor. I 
can withstand any wound, any pain, the torture of burn- 
ing fire. I can be torn asunder and no sound will pass my 
lips. I am master of my mind, of my pain, of my body. 

Now, lying in the cave in the Louisiana swamp, he 
thought, Mandinga-fashion: I will no longer sink into the 
blackness. I will no longer recognize the burning agony. 
] will treat the aching pain as though it is not there. I will 
give no sigh of pain. I will lie quiet and eat the food the 
old man offers, and with it become strong. I will slee 
and restore my power. I will rest upon the music which 
the old man makes on his stringed box. 

And so that, when I am strong, I can escape this tribe 
of Louisiana and return to my people—I will remember 
all that has happened to me here. 


CHAPTER I 


The old man, the hermit, saw that Royal was awake. 
He left the fire, bringing a tin cup of soup and a spoon 
and crouched beside Royal. 

“Youah youahse’f, ain’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Royal said. It was the first word he had heard 
himself speak. 

The hermit smiled, and his wise, tanned face broke 
into a hundred extra wrinkles. His blue eyes twinkled 
under the thick white hair, which moved on his shoul- 
ders as he nodded. 

“Drink this,” he ordered. “The entiah cup, this time. 
That’s what you need now—food an’ sleep—a whole lot 
of both.” 

Royal lay swallowing the soup, which tasted of fish 
and richness and green things, He accepted the few bits 
of fluffy rice the Reanit offered on a spoon and chewed 
slowly, the flavor seeming to give him strength the mo- 
ment the rice lay on his tongue. 

When the cup was empty, Royal’s belly was full. He 
let his eyes follow the hermit as he rinsed the cup and 
spoon and set them on a rock ledge. A few other utensils 
were on the ledge, near a number of books. 

The hermit was a small and shriveled hulk who wore a 
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sacking. tunic which ended above his knobby brown 
knees, On his feet were sandals, which looked to be 
woven of dried reeds. 

He trotted back to the pallet. “You look bettah aftah 
food,” he said. “I reckon you wan’ to know wheah you 
are, an’ who IJ am.” 

“Yes,” Royal said again, his voice stronger. 

“Youah in the heaht of the swamp, "bout eight miles 
fum Hunnicutt Hill,” the hermit said. “On’y way in or 
out that’s quick is by boat. Theah’s secret bayous in heah 
I don’ b’lieve any man but myse’f has evah seen. The one 
jus’ beyon’ this cave is the mos’ secret of all. As foah me 
.. . I’m jus’ the Hermit. That's what you kin call me— 
‘Hermit. I lef’ all othah life foah reasons of my own. I 
live off the swamp. No one knows I exist aoe you an’ 
the Widow Hunnicutt an’ youah Princess-wenc ile 

The memory of the Princess returned to Royal like a 
gift, a blessing. He felt his lips part in his first smile since 
the blackness and the agony. Then the smile was over; 
his eyes were on the hermit, searching. “She is safe?” 

“She is with huh mistress. She is well, an’ waitin’ foah 

ou.” 

Royal closed his eyes and summoned Princess. She was 
a beautiful mulattress with smooth tan skin, green eyes 
and gleaming auburn hair moving on her shoulders. Ske 
was almost six feet tall to his six-feet-seven inches. She 
had great, high, pure breasts; an inswept waist, and thighs 
which surged gently out. 

“It he’ps to think of huh?” asked the hermit. 

Royal opened his eyes, nodded. 

“It he’ps to speak of huh?” 

“She is the daughtah of the white king of one of the 
tribes of my empire,” Royal said, speaking slowly to hide 
the pain of his wounds. “That’s in Africa, on the middle 
plateau. The empire consists of many kings and kinglets 
formed into a confederation.” 

“She looks like a princess, even an empress,” said the 
hermit. 
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“I chose her from al] the tribes,” Royal explained, 

eaking more slowly still. “But before we could drink 
Hi yam wine together, I was taken captive and brought 
here and sold as slave to Mistah Lee Hunnicutt.” 

The hermit shook his head in sympathy. “You’ve 
talked enough now,” he said. “You need to sleep an’ rest.” 

“T must talk . . . and remembah,” Royal said. “Did you 
meet ouah mistress... did you meet Frances Hunni- 
cutt?” 

“Yes,” the hermit replied. “She tol’ me some of youah 
aay Foah instance, how huh husban’ bought Princess a 
yeah aftah he bought you, an’ never suspected that you 
was f’um the same plateau.” 

“He made me covah Princess,” Royal said. “He meant 
to sell our sons as slaves. So we planned to escape.” 

“An’ you did escape—alone. Foah a month you weah 
in a spohtin’ house in New Orleans wheah you weah 
bed-boy to the Madam. Also, she hiahed you out to 
pleasuah one ugly, ol’ rich white woman each night. An’ 
Princess was at Hunnicutt Hill, waitin’ foah you to res- 
cue huh.” 

Royal lay staring at the hermit. “Did the mistress tell 
you that?” he whispered. 

The hermit shook his head. “A lady like that—such 
talk? Nevah! No .. . you raved while the fevah buhned 
in you. How you hated that spohtin’ house!” 

“The mastah found I was there,” Royal said. “I ran.” 

“An’ killed youah fu’st white man . . . one of Hunni- 
cutt’s hiahed thugs . . . on the wharves. An’ then you 
ran to Hunnicutt Hill an’ kidnaped Princess, but you 
didn’ git away with huh. An’ at that time, you bedded 
the white mistress, Frances Hunnicutt, at huh request.” 

“T said that?” 

“You yelled it—an’ then you yelled you didn’ git away 
with Princess, aftah all.” 

“Because the mastah and his gentlemen posse caught 
us,” Royal said, remembering. “The mistress was there, 
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and she was wounded. Princess stayed behind to nurse 
her.” 

“An’ you escaped... skun out with fohty-seven 
thousan’ dollahs.of Hunnicutt’s buried gold.” 

“The mistress gave it to me—she aS me to take it.” 

“Funnicatt’s white-trash cousin Lida ’us the one that 
dug it up, wasn’ she?” the hermit asked. “Then she bed- 
ded you, an’ wanted you to run with huh, On’y she was 
kilt in the fight.” 

Royal stared. “I told all that—with the fevah?” 

“That an’ moah,” the hermit assured him. “Instead of 
runnin’, you buried mos’ of the old, got mixed up with 
a poor-white trash woman nam Mercy, an’ bedded huh 
an’ huh two quadroon daughtahs. Befoah it was ovah, 

ou kilt six moah white men to save that woman Mercy, 
who was tortuahed to death in spite of youah effohts.” 

“And then I came back to Hunnicutt Hill,” Royal said. 

“Did you come back to foment the insurrection an’ kill 
all the whites on the plantation?” asked the hermit. 

“I came back for Princess,” Royal whispered. “And 
when I got to Hunnicutt Hill, all the slaves stood ready 
to help me. In return, I helped with their uprising. We 
ie going to kill—all we wanted was to escape, to be 
ree.” 

“On’y it didn’ wk.” 

“Guy,” Royal said. “The big fightah. He betrayed us.” 

“An’ by the time it ended,” the hermit continued, 
“you kilt still anothah white man—a total of eight. An’ 
you was wounded an’ ovahcome an’ cahhied into the 
swamp.” 

“Yes,” Royal said, “yes. The mastah was going to 
crawl a rattlesnake down my throat. What happened to 


“Jt somehow struck Mistah Lee Hunnicutt an’ kilt him 
stead of you,” the hermit said. “The othah men went off 
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in’ to take cahe of you in secret. Then one day I come 
along. That’s how it happens the wohld thinks that 
Royal, the big Mandinga killah slave is dead in this yeah 
of 1853 an’ ain’ nobody huntin’ him.” 

“Thank you,” Royal whispered. “Now I know... I 
remember ... I am aware. Princess is alive... 1 am 
alive.” He closed his eyes, withstood pain, withstood 
memories. 

“Rest, son,” said the hermit. “You bin battlin’ death 
foah many months. Rest.” 

Royal felt his eyelids open heavily. “How many 
months?” 

“Since late Au ..«.an’ now its late January. 
“That’s five tee a 

Abruptly a moved to get onto his feet, be on his 
way. But only his head would lift, and it but the smallest 
space from the pallet. 

“What is it, son? What do you want?” 

“T must §. I must take Princess to Africa.” Again he 
moved and again his head fell back. He lay inert, his 
great, wasted body was helpless. 

“Patience,” cautioned the hermit. “Youah a man be- 
yond belief. Any hundred othah men would have been 
dead, long befoah now. But you have lived. This is the 
fust day in five months you've bin able to think or to 
talk. Sleep . . . rest... eat. Youah safe . . . youah em- 

ress is safe. I have a way to send a message. She an’ the 
idow Hunnicutt’ll know that in a few weeks you'll be 
able to come to them.” 

The enormity of having to lie on his back and wait 
knifed through Royal. The third time he moved to go, 
this time at full speed, and for the third time only hi 
head stirred. 

He lay in rage over this and knew that if he were not 
Mandinga, enured to pain of any kind, he would surely 
weep. 
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CHAPTER If 


On the next day, Frances Hunnicutt sat in her deceased 
husband’s library with Harold Vannice of Rivercane 
Plantation and a dark-haired young attorney, Roscoe 
Hilliard, from New Orleans, There was a fire blazing in 
the fireplace, throwing warmth into the high-ceilinged 
room. 

Vannice, just past sixty, venerable and white-haired, 
was frowning in concern as Frances listened to Hilliard 
explain the papers he had brought. “Ten of them, Mrs. 
Hunnicutt,” Hilliard said in his dark, sparkling voice. 
“And when you've signed, ten more of your slaves will 
go into the world free men and women, each with a por- 
tion of gold. Your name is known in New Orleans, 
ma’am, for this unsurpassed kindness and benevolence.” 

“It’s madness, my deah,” Vannice fretted. “Youah 
bankrupting youahse’f, giving away what you inherited 
from Lee. Think befoah you sign these papahs, befoah 
you give away youah unbohn child’s birthright. I hesitate 
to offah you advice as I hesitated with Lee. But some- 
times he listened, my deah. Sometimes he agreed with 
me.” 

“He often listened, sir,” Frances replied. “And he fre- 
quently followed your advice. You're the one person he 
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ever really listened to. I’m sorry I can’t do the same, for 
I respect you, sir. But your life in the South has so im- 
bued you with the institution of slavery that you see no 
way to live without black hands to serve and obey you. 
It is natural for you to own human beings.” 

“That’s the entiah point, my deah,” Vannice said 
gently. “The nigras ain’t human. I undahstand how it 
seems to you—youah from Boston. You see the nigras as 
men and women, and you want them to be free. We, in 
the South, see the blacks foah what they are—basically 
animals. Smahtah than a horse or a fox or a hog, defin- 
itely smahtah. They can even think, aftah a fashion. Yet, 
haven’t you seen dogs that seem to think aftah a fashion, 
also? Well,. we in the South, undahstan’ the Nigra. We 
know how far his min’ goes . . . we know at what point 
it quits functionin’, at what point the white mastah must 
take chahge of him or he wall Perit We know that what 
you are now doin’ out of the kindness of youah heaht 
and with the best intentions, is in reality the utmost cru- 
elty to the nigras youah tuhnin’ helpless and unprotected 
into a world with which they are unprepahed to cope.” 

“That’s why Pm giving em gold,” Frances explained. 

“So they can travel North and find work.” 
- “Do you actually believe that is how they'll use the 
gold, my deah?” asked Vannice with real surprise. “Do 
you actually believe the nigra will wu’k without a mastah 
to tell him when to wu’k, what to do, without ovahseeahs 
to stan’ ovah him to see.that he does wu’k?” 

“Ves,” Frances said, “I do.” 

“My deah,” Vannice said regretfully, “they cannot ac- 
‘ cept responsibility. That is theah natuah..A few of them 
may do as you think with freedom and gold. But most of 
them will spend the gold on fancy clothes and high liv- 
ing. If they do go North, what jobs can they get? What 
wu’k do they know? Is theah cotton in the North to 
chop ... is theah sugah cane to cultivate ... is theah 
tobacco to wu’k in? What can they do? They are pre- 
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eed to wu'k in the South, my deah, and in the South 
alone.” 

“To learn other work,” Frances reasoned, “they must 
oto where it is. It will be hard for the first ones, I agree. 
ut for their children, it won’t be as hard. Truly, sir, this 

is a thing I must do. I have promised it, and I am going to 
keep my promise.” 

“I¢ will take thousands of dollahs to give gold to three 
hundred slaves,” Vannice advised. 

“I have twenty-four thousand in hand, left from what 
Royal brought back,” Frances said. “I’ve paid out the rest 
to the slaves who have already left. But the other slaves 
are searching for the remaining pot of gold Lee had bur- 
ied. If it isn’t found, Pll have Mr. Hilliard arrange a loan, 
or even sell the plantation and use part of that money.” 

She stood up, and they stood with her. 

She was still slim in er fifth month of pregnancy. She 
was wearing a long-sleeved dress of thin white wool— 
white being the one gesture she made toward mourning 
the husband whom she’d been trying to escape the very 
A he died. The gathered skirt clung to her, falling 

over her rounded waist, reaching only to the ankles, 
though her formal dresses stood wide over starched petti- 
coats and touched the floor. 

She walked to the desk, carrying her head proud and 
high. Her blonde hair was smooth and parted, with a 
long knot at the back and a few gentle curls at the sides. 
Her skin was as milky as it had been before pregnancy, 
and her chiseled features were as clean-cut as ever, for 
she had put on no weight. Her shapely pink lips were 
firm and she knew there was a stubborn tilt to-her chin, 
but this she could not, at the moment, control. 

“Tm sorry, sir,” she said to Vannice as she sat at the 
desk and took up the quill pen, “but this is a thing I have 
got to do.” 

When the men had gone, she draped a coat around her 
shoulders and went outside and wandered through the 
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back garden, following the paths through the dormant 
rose bushes. She studied the house, which had been her 
husband’s pride. 

It awe tall, painted white with green shutters, its 
chimneys thrusting at the sky. It had galleries all around, 
upstairs and down, a flight of steps connecting them. 

Beyond the house was the white-painted stable, the 
barnyard, the whipping post, and beyond that the slave 
quarters. This was laid out in three streets of white- 
painted, two-family huts and longer buildings which 
were sucker-pens, stud-pens, wench-pens and stripling- 
pens. There were slaves moving on the streets of the 
quarters, going about their chores. 

Spreading to the horizon in three directions were the 
pastures where cows and horses fed, the swampy woods 
where hogs fattened, and the fields where the slaves toiled 
to grow food. On the fourth side, beyong the grassy 
levee, lay the great, rolling Mississippi. 

Sadly, Frances went back indoors. She passed along the 
hallway, its polished oak floors spread with hand-hooked 
rugs in deep, jewel-tone red and blue, its walls paneled in 
mahogany painted white. All woodwork and every man- 
tel in the house was of white-painted mahogany, and all 
doors were of rich red polished mahogany. 

There were two parlors on one # of the hall, and on 
the other side Lee’s library and the dining room. All 
were red-carpeted and rose-draped. The furniture was 
mahogany, polished and treasured. The chandeliers were 
of the finest crystal. 

Near the front door stood a grandfather clock. A stair- 
way curved up from the front of the hall, steps red- 
carpeted, risers and post white, the railing red mahogany. 
Upstairs were the bed chambers, each opening onto the 
encircling gallery by means of floor-length windows. 
Here too was the red, rose and white decor. 

Frances loved the house as much, she believed, as Lee 
had loved it. But not what it stands for, she thought, 
climbing the stairs, not what built it! 
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Even so, a pang of conscience went through her. Har- 
old Vannice had spoken truth. Hunnicutt Hill was, per- 
haps, her unborn child’s birthright. The slaves she was 
freeing would perhaps one day have been part of his 
wealth—if he were her white husband’s child. 

But if it is Royal’s child I carry? she thought. Is Hun- 
nicutt Hill his birthright? 

She moved to her chamber, put her hand on the silver 
doorknob and stood considering. By law she was owner 
of the plantation and all the slaves. Her child, therefore, 
be it issue of the white master or the Mandinga slave, was 
the lawful heir. 

I don’t know what child Pm carrying, she thought, but 
I’m not sorry. I'd do it again. If Royal were again in my 
chamber, and we’d seen Princess through her miscarriage 
together, I’d still beg him to give me love. And Id treas- 
ure the memory of that love. And when Lee next took 
me, I'd again pretend it was Royal. Yes, I'd do it again, 
she thought. And: Royal . . . Royal!” 

Royal who now lay hidden in the swamp, alive still or 
she would have heard. But how long alive, how soon 
dead? 

She turned the knob and entered her chamber. Prin- 
cess, who shared the room with her, came forward ea-. 

erly. Her body was rounded with Royal’s child, due to 
e born a month after Frances’ baby. 

“Are you tired, Miss Frances?” she asked. 

“I wish you’d quit treating me like your mistress,” 
Frances said. “I wish you'd call me ‘Frances,’ And I wish 
yu’d take a room of your own. You're in the family-way 
as much as ] am... you need a regular bed, not that 
couch at the foot of my bed!” 

“But you ave my mistress until we leave the South,” 
Princess reasoned, smiling. “If I’m to travel away from 
here with you as your wench, I need to be in the habit of 
calling you ‘Miss Frances.’ And I don’t want a room— 
we're friends, and friends belong together!” 

Frances smiled. The half-Mandinga girl was so beauti- 
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ful it was a pleasure merely to look at her. The tall, 
proud figure, the auburn hair with deep waves and big, 
gentle curls, the lovely face, the green eyes like unex- 
pected jewels, added to perfection. 

She couldn’t tell this girl there was the possibility that 
she, the white mistress, the close friend, also was carrying 
Royal’s child. For, though Frances loved Royal, she 
knew that Princess was his choice. He would take Prin- 
cess to Africa as his empress. 

Will she be hurt if my child is Royal’s son? Frances 
wondered, Will the fact that her baby and mine are half- 
brothers bind her to me—or push her away? 

She felt no jealousy of Princess. She marveled anew 
that she, with the white woman’s tradition of monogamy, 
should be distressed over the feelings of Princess, whose 
tribe did not practice monogamy until after the drinking 
of the yam wine. 

But Frances was distressed, and in that instant hoped 
her child would be white, would be a Hunnicutt. 

Impulsively, she put her arms around Princess. I can’t 
tell her, she thought. And there may never be need for 
her to know. 
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CHAPTER Il 


“T sent little Moe to the hollow tree in the swamp,” she 
told Princess. “Before I went into the library with the 
eta It shouldn’t be long until he comes back 
ringing word . . . or no word at all.” 

Princess gazed at her mistress, green eyes wet. “I think 
you're the best friend in the world!” she exclaimed. 
“Without you, Royal would have no chance, none at all!” 

“You did as much for him as I did!” Frances cried. She 
couldn’t bear to have the girl who was Royal’s chosen 
praise her thus. “You were the one who found him that 
night . . . sinking into the mud, bleeding and uncon- 
scious!” 

“Only because I was carrying the lantern,” Princess 
protested. “And you left the bedside of your husband the 
moment he died to go secretly with me and search for 
Royal! How many other women would do that for a 
wench?” 

“It was nothing.” 

“It was everything,” contradicted the. girl. “Without 
oe how could I have got him onto that board to move 

im? Without you, how could I have pulled him into the 
bushes? And if the hermit had Fact! me, a black girl, 
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alone with a wounded slave in the swamp, if you hadn't 
been there, helping clean his wounds . . . Pe 

“The hermit would have helped.” 

“He’s a white man, What white man would help a 
runaway slave?” 

“The hermit hears nothing of runaway slaves, himself 
hidden in the swamp,” Frances said. “And even if he had 
heard about Royal, he still would have helped.” 

“Why ... why would he?” 

“Because he is-always on the side of the underdog. He 
proves that by his actions—by taking Royal to his cave to 
nurse him, and arranging communication at that hollow 
tree. He told me of the tree when we were helping him 
get Royal into his boat, remember?” 

“No, Miss Frances,” Princess admitted. “I had thought 
then only for Royal, hearing only for him, should he 
spoke. I left everything else to you and the hermit. You 
see, without you, everything would be in confusion and 
I would know nothing about Royal.” 

“He had fatal wounds,” Frances said, as she had often 
said. “But the hermit thought there was a chance, given 
months.” 

“Ts been five months!” Princess cried. “If he is alive, 
he doesn’t know I carry his child! And how do we know 
about him . . . for certain?” 

“Fe lived,” Frances maintained, “for the hollow tree 
was empty when I went to it. If he had died, the hermit 
would have placed one small, smooth stone in the tree. It 
wasn’t there.” . 

“But we don’t know what stone has been placed there 
in the months since,” Princess moaned. 

“I should have explained that,” Frances said contritely, 
“but the subject was painful and all we could do was wait 
anyway. For if Royal were known to be alive, no matter 
how ill, the law would be after him for murdering all 
those men, and he wouldn't have a chance. This way, he 
does have a chance.” 

“Of course,” Princess agreed. “But the tree. I under- 
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stand I dare not go to the tree because I was Royal’s 
wench, and if I wander in the swamp it might lead to his 
discovery. And you dare not go because you are in the 
family-way and would rouse speculation and even 
suspicion. But the boy Moe, or one like him—didn’t you 
trust him earlier, Miss Frances?” 

“I dared not send him or anyone sooner,” Frances re- 
plied. “For one thing, the hermit said in not less than five 
months, and maybe six. For another thing, Moe is certain 
to tell some slave that the mistress sent him to look in a 
certain tree, despite his promises. I can’t risk that. It isn’t 
that I don’t trust the slaves. But if they know, they’ll nat- 
urally wonder, and one of them might let a word slip 
that would lead to Royal’s capture. It is at great risk that I 
sent Moe today, a risk we can’t soon repeat.” 

“Should we go downstairs, Miss Frances?” Princess 
asked. “Should we go outside and walk around like we 
always do? That way we can meet Moe, and Ginger 
won't have the chance to question him when he comes to 
the house. It seems she can’t forget she was the master’s 
nurse, that she’s on his side, right or wrong.” 

“We'll go right down,” Frances agreed. 

* They went swiftly and carefully down the flowing, 
easy stairs, coats trailing, each with a hand on the ban- 
nister, careful of the precious burden in her body. Bax, 
the dignified old earlee, held the front door open for 
them. ~ 

“Mistress goin’ foah a walk?” he inquired politely. 

“Yes, and it may be a longer walk than usual,” Frances 
said, with a smile. “We'll take the road toward Miss Lida’s 
old cottage today.” 

Bax bowed, and the two girls went out and across the 
gallery. Side by side they walked to the lane and along it 
toward the cottage where, before her death, Lee Hunni- 
cutt’s white-trash cousin Lida had lived. Where, Frances 
ag her husband had gone regularly to make love to 

ida. 


* 


Frances had offered the cottage to Bax until such time 
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as he would accept his freedom papers. He had refused, 
declaring he would live in the quarters and serve as but- 
ler until the mistress herself departed. Then he would 
take his share of gold and go to Bitgirgh to live with a 
son who had long ago escaped from the South. 

The two young women walked past inlets and a 
bayou, under soft cottonwoods, tall willows and hack- 
berries. They walked past twisted oaks, banana plants, 
vines and creeper, past high Spanish dagger. Then began 
the fresh-water swamps, their shadowed winter liquids 
stained by dissolving vegetation, and next began the cy- 
press. Beyond, were the wild canebrakes, reeds and 
sedges and bulrushes higher than a man’s head, sawgrass 
that cut like a knife, salt cane, alligator weeds and hun- 
dreds of other plants, some growing in winter, some dead 
and brown, but still standing. In this wilderness swarmed 
all manner of wild life—blackbirds and mockers, lizards, 
insects, gulls, ducks, pouch-billed pelicans and countless 
others. 

Ahead, a mile and a quarter from the plantation house, 
sprawled the silvery-weathered cottage for which ey 
were bound. It spread untidily on its own swampy tangle 
of acres, its southern Ronten touching the northern 
boundary of Hunnicutt Hill. 

There was no sign of the small boy Frances had sent to 
the tree, deeper in the swamp. She pushed open the cot- 
tage door, and she and Princess sat on kitchen chairs to 
rest. 

Speaking only occasionally, they watched through the 
open doorway for Moe, Cold air swirled in and eddied 
around their ankles. 

Eventually Frances grew chilled. She tucked her feet 
under her chair, covering her ankles with her coat, and 
saw that Princess was doing the same. 

“Let’s walk a bit,” she suggested. “He has to come 
along this path . . . we'll meet him sooner.” 

“He may be playing,” Princess said. “Children do.” 

Frances thought at what Harold Vannice had said re- 
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ding slaves—that they could not accept responsibility, 
ae ae be depended ee “Yes,” Sie age smilie 
“He isa child . . . he may very well be playing.” 

He was around the next bend of the path. He lay flat 
on his little belly, head hanging over the bayou. He was 
trying to catch a frog in his hands, 

“Moe,” Frances said quietly, keeping urgency out of 
her voice, careful not to frighten him so he wouldn’t 
talk. “Moe . . . did you find the big tree?” 

He jumped, loose-limbed, to his bare feet. He was 
nine years old, very black, his wool standing in a nimbus 
around his wide little face. His enormous black eyes 
rolled and shone, and his thick lips quivered. 

“Y-yas’m!” he stammered. “Moe foun’ de big tree wif 
two feet in de bayou an’ two feet in de mud! An’ it was 
holler, like de mist’ess say!” 

“Was there a thorn bush at the foot of the tree?” 

“Y-yas’m . . . de thohn bush done scratch Moe’s ahms 
«.. see, Mist’ess!” He held up his arms, and the 
scratches showed darkly on his skin. “Dat tree ’us de 
right tree, Moe knows it de right tree!” he maintained as 
though his life depended on her belief. 

“And inside the tree,” Frances asked, “did you find a 
little green cloth bag?” 

Moe bobbed his head, squatted beside a clump of bush, 
and brought forth a small, pucker-mouth, tightly tied 
green velvet pouch. His whole body quivering with ex- 
citement, he held the bag out to Frances. 

She took it, feeling eis step so close their arms 
brushed. 

“Run to the quarters now, Moe,” Frances said. 

“De candy, Mist’ess? Moe git de candy?” 

“As soon as I come back to the big house,” Frances 
promised, “I'll bring candy. Wait at the edge of the 
quarters. And don’t tell anybody about this bag or the 
candy—promise?” 

“Moe promise ... Moe promise!” he squealed, and 
broke into a headlong run along the path. 
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They waited until he had gone, scampering and leap- 
ing now, around the bend and out of sight. Then, with 
shaking hands, Frances untied the velvet cord of the bag 
and spilled three small, smooth stones out into her palm. 

She heard Princess’ breath catch and quiver. 

Her own breath grew tight and hurt her chest. The 
child in her body moved. 

“These are the very stones,” she whispered. “The ones 
the hermit himself showed me the day I took him this 
bag. The same stones that he explained to me, Princess. 
One stone would have meant that Royal is dead. But 
there are three stones! Oh, Princess—the first stone 
means that Royal is alive and mending, really getting 
well! The other two stones mean that in two months he 
will be able to travel!” 

“We don’t know what day, what week the hermit 
placed the bag in the tree,” Princess said, “How do we 
count the time, Miss Frances?” 

“We will watch for him from tonight on,” Frances 
said, her voice quivering. “We will know that at the end 
of two months at the most we'll see Royal again!” 
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CHAPTER IV 


It was nearly April before Royal’s full power returned. 
He worked at building strength every night as soon as 
darkness fell. He ventured outside the cave only in dark- 
ness lest some rare, unexpected hunter who had somehow 
penetrated the swamp should spy him. And carry back to 
the world of the Whites that a tremendous buck was 
loose in the swamp. Other Whites would then come 
searching, eager to win money either by capturing a 
runaway and collecting a reward, or by selling such 
runaway to one of the itinerate, unscrupulous traders 
who came and went. 

To regain his prowess, Royal ran through trees and 
growth for hours on end. He rowed the hermit’s boat, 
strong and fast, his muscles ever hardening and becomin 
tireless, as of old. He swam the bayou, up and down an 
across, more powerfully with every night that passed. 

While he was building strength into his body, Spring 
came full upon the land, laying its sunny warmth and 
gentle rains over the swamp. And the swamp burst into 
new, green leaf and surge of blossom. At night frogs 
filled the air with music, which assured the swamp birds 
who nested with their young—blackbirds, ducks, gulls, 
pouch-billed pelicans and nameless others, that all was 
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safe, This then assured the insects, the lizards, the snakes, 
the wild hogs and all manner of wild life that all was 
well. 

And it also comforted Royal, who lay naked on his 

let on the floor of the cave. He lay on his back, 
stretched his full six-feet-seven, his body again filled out 
so that certainly he weighed two hundred forty-five 

junds once more. 

The light of the cave-fire danced on him, showing his 
sable blackness with gold tones, rendering him a rich ma- 
hogany color. It danced on his maleness which stood up 
from his belly, a mahogany colored staff rooted in the 
circle of black wool at his pelvis. 

“Tt goes hahd foah a man like you to be without a 
woman,” the hermit commented. “Mus’ be as needful to 

ou to covah a woman as it is to eat an’ sleep.” 

“The needs are alike,” Royal agreed. 

He felt the firelight Aicker on his wide, strong- 
featured face, on his wool which the hermit had kept cut 
short all through his illness. He thought of Princess, his 
beloved, and his want, his rage of man-desire, swept him 
with a physical pang. 

“Tomorrow night I leave,” he told the hermit. 

The old man nodded, sitting on the other side of the 
fire. “Ill miss you,” he said. “I’ve got used to havin’ 
yoush comp’ny. I wan’ you to know I don’ think of you 
as a killah, the way those outside the swamp do.” 

“How do you think of me, then?” Royal asked. 

“Accordin’ to me, you kilt the eight white men be- 
cause you had to kill "em. ’Cept mebbe foah the last one,” 
he amended thoughtfully, “on the night of the uprisin’. I 
know—youah mastah was fixin’ to fetch Princess an’ slice 
huh breasts off. That was to goad you into showin’ 
youahse’f. So you tried to kill him, an’ he ducked or was 
pushed, an’ youah shot went wild an’ kilt anothah white 
man instead. So, that is undahstandable too, now that I’ve 
talked it through. You'd of bin less than a man if you 
hadn’t tried to stop what Hunnicutt was up to.” 
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Royal gazed at the hermit. “You're the only white man 
who has ever known—or cared—how I feel,” he said. 
“You know all there is to know about me. I’d like to 
undahstand you, if you're willing.” 

“My story is simple,” the old man said slowly. “I ’us 
the youngah son of an impohtant Virginia tobacco 
plantah. My fathah owned the lahgest plantation in 
Virginia, possibly in all the Southlan’. My eldah brothah 
*us a blessin’ an’ a delight to ouah fathah, I’us moah or less 
a disappointment f’um birth. I ’us too small foah his taste, 
too dreamy, too lazy ... or so he claimed. When he 
died, my brothah isiiaved evahthing ’cept a pittance to 
be paid me yeahly.” 

“Is this the custom in Virginia?” Royal asked. 

“Aftah a fashion, but seldom is it so rigorous,” the her- 
mit mused. “It was “Bee violin,” he continued, 
“which I still play, as you know. My fathah claimed he 
wanted no son of his to fiddle away any paht of what 
he’d wu’ked all his life to build. So, bein’ young an’ hot- 
headed, I threw the pittance in my bnoehilte face, an’ set 
out with my violin an’ my books to live as I pleased. An’ 
I foun’ a swamp, then latah this swamp. An’ heah I am 
with my violin, with beauty an’ peace, an’ my few books. 
Foah me, this is contentment.” 

Royal lay thinking of the hermit’s life, which he had 
chosen. It is a good life, since he wants it, he thought. 

He moved his gaze to the shelf upon which rested the 
leather-bound books. He had handled the books and ex- 
amined them, breathing their sweet old-paper scent. He 
had listened to the violin, and often had asked the hermit 
to play for him. ‘ 

But Royal had had all of the cave, the books, the vio- 
lin, all of swamp solitude he could abide. He moved rest- 
lessly, half sat up, impatient to go, then lay back. He 
knew what the hermit would say—wait until tomorrow 
night, rest that long. It had taken much naar on the 
part of the old man to keep him here this long. 

“I know, son,” the hermit said now. “Youah bustin’ 
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youah skin to git away fum heah, to fin’ youah girl, to 
escape with huh. But you had to git back to full powah 
befoah you left. You don’ know what lies ahead... 
what runnin’, what fights, what rivahs to swim. You'll 


have two women to take cahe of . . . you had to con- 
sidah theah safety. You'll be theah on’y protectah... 
theah on’y strength.” 


Royal closed his eyes. Tomorrow night there’d be no 
holding him. 


He dressed while gray dusk slid into black young 
night beyond the mouth of the cave. He pulled on his 
newly washed trousers, smelled the sun caught in them. 
He buttoned on his clean shirt, pulled on the shoes which 
he had mended while the hermit patched his torn gar- 
ments. 

The hermit walked with him to where he kept his 
rowboat hidden. Overhead black clouds blotted away the 
few stars and the piece of moon. Thunder sounded, far 
away. 

“That’s good,” the hermit said. “Cloudier it stays, 
moah it rains, the dahkah an’ bettah foah you.” 

Royal untied the boat, waited. 

“Youah to go to the cottage that belonged to the girl 
named Lida,” the hermit said. “You'll be expected theah. 
Leave the boat wheah we agreed.” 

Royal pressed the old man’s strong, wiry hand. Then 
he stepped into the boat. The hermit gave it a ush, and 
Royal oared into the black bayou, away from the hermit 
and the cave. 

His pulse thrust through him as he worked the oars in 
smooth, powerful rhythm. He was. glad there was no star, 
no moon splinter to cast any glow upon the dark, wind- 
ing, growth-hung bayou along which now could speed 
unseen the rowboat bearing the powerful black killer of 
eight white men. 

He sent the boat into mid-bayou with one more 
mighty stroke, then boldly forward. His muscles rippled; 
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the oars pulled soundlessly through the black water. The 
frog chorus lifted, undisturbed y his swift, silent pas- 
sage, 

rGcéat cypress trees made violent blots, blacker than 
the night. The spreading live oaks were wide, thick 
clumps of night on night. Never-ending growth of bush, 
vine and thorn ran a continuous, low jagged black line on 
either side, The bayou itself went twisting and straight, 
twisting again. It was blacker than ebon, blacker than 
any black, so black its blackness was invisible. 

On the invisible water moved the invisible boat and the 
black man who traveled it by instinct, fast and steadily 
and soundlessly, following the hermit’s directions, toward 
Hunnicutt Hill. The plantation was not far, measured by 
distance. It was only eight miles, but because of the im- 
eee swamp through which this bayou and this 

ayou alone knew the way, was actually remote. 

On Royal rowed through night swamp. On sang the 
frog chorus. Royal was unseen, unsought, unpursued, for 
he was believed to be dead. In this small black time on 
the night bayou, he was safe . . . safe until the moment 
he set foot on the path to the cottage. From that moment, 
if any saw him, he would again be a slave on the run. 

When he reached the loop in the bayou, the one which 
went in a near-circle before it straightened out, he rowed 
close to shore as directed, rowed so carefully that the 
frog song never faltered. Around the next bend he went, 
sensing his way. Slowly, barely moving, by the sense of 
feel alone, he found the hollow tree named by the her- 
mit, which had two feet in the bayou and two on the 
ground. Here he leaped ashore and pulled the boat into 
the bushes where the hermit would find it. 

He moved onto the path to the cottage and walked 
along it in his big, graceful, loping stride. Again, despite 
his present potential danger of being seen and recog- 
nized, he felt the desire for woman rise in him. Not for 
just woman, but for his beloved, for Princess. 

His seed throbbed, and he feared that he would spill it 
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upon the dark path, which ‘was maying back so rapidly 
under his striding feet. Just to think of Princess made 
him a walking agony. 

It had been seven long months since he had eased his 
manhood. All the while, once he could move about the 
cave, he had hungered for woman. And now, at every 
step, the starvation which had replaced that hunger 
lunged through him. 

There was the sprawling blob of unpainted cottage 
which was his destination. He slowed, listening, probin 
at the blackness, but there was nothing—no bit of sound, 
no dot of light. Night noises beat in his ears as he waited, 
and still there was nothing. 

Stealthily, he moved to where he knew the kitchen 
door was located. The door was open. There was move- 
ment in the opening, followed by stillness and waiting. 

Then Princess’ voice called, low, “It’s Princess here.” 

- He moved to her. Her hands came into his, recogniz- 
ing them. She drew him inside, softly crying, “Royal 

. . oh, Royal!” She came into his arms and there was 
the remembered sweet smell of her face, the aliveness of 
her hair, the delight of her breasts touching him. 

“You lived!” she murmured, within his arms. The 
fingers of one hand traced over his face, the fingers of 
her other hand stroked through his cropped wool, 
“Yow re here . . . really here!” she marveled. 

He held her, his hand stroking that wonderful hair. His 
man-hunger, which had been. at starvation point only a 
moment ago, was miraculously abated. Now that he was 
with her, touching her, he could wait. 

She began to sob hap ily. “Ive been waiting for you 
here all night every night for the past two months,” she 
told him. “We must have got the message the very day it 
was left in the tree, but we didn’t know. So Miss Frances 
had me stay here from that night on. Only she knows. It 
was so long, Royal. . . it was so terribly long, all night, 
every night! Buc you're here, now!” 

“{ wanted to come sooner,” Royal said, speaking for 
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the first time. Until this moment it had been enough to 
hold her in his arms, to hear her voice, her words. But 
now she needed his words, even as he had needed hers. 
“But the hermit convinced me I'd have to build strength 
first.” 

His stroking hand left her hair, caressed down her 
shoulder and breast, and now encountered her swelling 
belly. He kept his hand on her belly, pressed it ques- 
tioningly. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “ft is your son. The son you put 
into my body that last night. He is to be born two 
months from now.” 

Delight shuddered through him. He heard her purring, 
contented little laugh, and knew that she felt the same 
delight. The child was a Be to him. 

“He will be born in Africa,” Royal declared. “He will 
be born on the middle plateau, on his own soil, to us and 
to our alse who wait for our return.” 

“Yes!” Princess breathed. She put her lips to his in 
white-man fashion, and he opened his lips and encom- 
passed them, liking the way they felt. Her tongue en- 
tered his mouth, even as the tongue of the white Madam 
in New Orleans had done, but this tongue he loved be- 
cause it was Princess’ tongue: 

It brought him to the top of desire. 

And she knew this, even in utter darkness. 

“We'll go to the bedroom,” she breathed. “We'll burn 
a candle, for the curtains are closed. The light will fall 
across the bed and we can see each other. And we can 
love each other, thus teaching our son, before his birth, 
that his father and mother have great love and are not 
ashamed before him. He has not had this teaching yet, 
and we must do much of it so that he will know, so that 
when he lies at my breast to drink and you bend over 
him, he can think in his newborn mind: ‘These are my 
— I know they love, for I have been present at 
love.’ ” 

Royal followed her into the bedroom, and she lighted 
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one candle. ehes cast aside their clothing. They looked 
at each other in the tender candlelight. 

Her body, gently swelling with his son, held such 
beauty that it put a trembling agony into his reaching 
manhood. Her high, sweet breasts were even larger now, 
more beautiful, more appealing, more irresistible. Her 
face had new beauty—it was softer, radiant. It drew him 
to her, quivering for her, trying to hold back for her 
pleasure and comfort, yet scarcely able to stand or think 
or breathe. 

“Royal!” she gasped, lips trembling. “Royal . . . don’t 
make me wait! Hurry . . . let me know you're here... 
really here!” 

They came onto the bed at the same time. She parted 
her legs and he positioned and entered. Softly they gasped 
together at the contact. He felt himself harden er 
within her wonderful, moist tightness, and went into the 
remembered movement they had known before, so long 
before. 

He felt the swivel of her hips; he felt the growing hot- 
ness within her. He felt her climb him with that tight 
heat, slide back, climb again. Now there was nothing 
anywhere but he inside her. There was only this hard, 
climbing joy, only the building, the reaching, the 
just-before-glory time. 

He felt her Jong, strong legs clasp his thrusting but- 
tocks. His passion surged, beyond any control. It sang 
and quivered, on the brink. Suddenly his pent-up male- 
ness burst, and keenness and delight spread through his 
loins and along every inner pathway of his body. It re- 
turned to center in his loins as the long-stored sap poured 
forth, culminating itself in one last, tremendous sensation. 

He became aware that Princess was writhing and gasp- 
ing in his arms, that her delight was still singing and spill- 
ing, and he held her, moving gently, until she went limp; 
she was panting, her eyes closed. 

After a time she said, “It is because we love that we 
find happiness,” 
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“No woman can give such happiness as you,” he told 
her. 

“And no man such as you,” she whispered. 

He whispered of the plans he had made while he was 
in the hermit’s cave. He kept even his whisper muted so 
that no sound should go from cottage to any chance ear. 

“Tonight,” he whispered, “I will go to the shack 
where the poor-white, Sproul, lived before he was killed 
by the white robbers,” 

“Why?” Princess whispered, alarmed. “Miss Frances 
has our escape planned!” 

“Whatever her plan, we’ll need gold,” he told her. “I 
buried the gold in the timber near Sproul’s shack.” 

“You can’t go there!” Princess protested. “You may be 
seen! If you’re seen, you’re bound to be recognized!” 

“I’m the only one who knows where the gold is,” he 
said. “We'll need it to get out of Louisiana. The mistress 
will need it to live on in Boston, and you and I will need 
it to pay our passage to Africa.” 

“Tt frightens me,” Princess whispered. 

“Tll travel at night,” he explained. “Don’t forget that 
both Sproul and his wife were killed. So it may be their 
shack is vacant. Getting the gold and coming back here 
with it isn’t the dangerous part. That will be getting me 
out of the South.” 

“The mistress has a way,” Princess said. “We have 
thought and planned. Miss Frances will have a child too, 
Royal, a month before our son is born. She isn’t like most 
white women who are bearing. She hasn’t had the vapors 
or complained. She carries her child as I carry ours— 
proudly. And she has been freeing the slaves and giving 
each some of the gold you left her the night of the upris- 
ing. She has even borrowed more gold to give the slaves, 
freeing them in great numbers ever since we got the 
message that you were getting well.” 

“Then we will indeed need the gold I buried at 
Sproul’s,” Royal said. “Trust me... Iam the man... 
I must decide,” 
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She began to stroke his thigh and to croon his name. 
“Royal... Royal... again... once more... be- 
fore you go!” 

He moved into her and now their movement was slow. 
He savored it, increased the tempo, but slowly, every 
contact touching him with fire until, at the end, they 
clung together—their love consummated. 

After they had dressed, she took a rifle, complete with 
carrying strap, added a oe of shot, and gave them to 
him. From a corner of the kitchen she brought a lantern 
and told him to feel, in the darkness, for the tin of sul- 
phur matches on the table, 

“You had these ready for me!” he marveled. 

“Miss Frances and I,” she said. “Are you going to talk 
to her before you go?” 

“There isn’t time,” he whispered. “I’ve got to reach the 
Sproul place before daylight and dig up the gold. Then 
Pll hide during the day and travel back tomorrow night.” 

“You can get a horse from the stable and ride,” she 
told him. “No one sleeps in the stable any more. All the 
slaves think you are dead. Miss Frances hasn’t taken even 
one of them into her confidence, because if they don’t 
know you're alive, they can’t accidentally betray you.” 

He kissed her once, on the lips. Then, carrying rifle 
and lantern, he went to the door. “I'll be back tomorrow 
night,” he whispered, and left. 

But he wondered, as he went at his silent half-lope 
along the path, if this trip after buried gold was going to 
be as simple as he’d outlined it to Princess. 
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CHAPFER V 


oe the lane Royal went. The clouds were heavier 
now, the air muggy with the promise of rain. On he 
went, nearer to. the slave quarters of Hunnicutt Hill. 
Nearer he went to danger, for wherever human or slave 
trod, there he could be recognized. 

He turned into-a stand of timber, swiftly made his way 
through the trees. He stepped over a pasture fence, loped 
cautiously across night-black pasture land. He felt the 
crunch of grass under his shoes, smelled cow dung, 
smelled cows. 

Clumps of trees showed blacker than the night here, as 
they had done in the swamp. The bulk of the stable 
loomed as a long blackness, 

He paused under a big oak; he listened, breathed 
Slowly, searching for danger, finding none. The over- 
hanging limbs covered him needlessly with blackness. 
There was nothing but darkness and silence. 

Now he went stealthily into the great stable, paused 
again. He could see only blackness, smell dung and ha 
and grain. The only sound was the occasional shifting of 
a horse in one of the stalls, 

Royal set the unlighted lantern and the rifle against the 
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back wall. He fumbled along the wall until he touched 
saddle and beside it, bridle. 

He took these into the nearest stall, ran his hand along 
the withers of the horse in there, whispering, “Steady 
... steady .. .” Clumsily, because of darkness, because 
he had never before saddled a horse and because this one 
kept moving restlessly, tossing his head, he cinched the 
saddle, feeling for the proper holes in the leather. Next 
he worked the bridle onto the horse’s head, streking him 
and whispering assurance. 

Fumbling along the back wall again, his hands came 
onto some leather pouches, which he took. Further 
along, he found a shovel hanging on a wooden peg. The 
pouches he tied together and threw across the horse be- 
hind the saddle. The lantern and shovel he tied in place 
with a strap he found on a wooden peg. 

Carrying the rifle slung by the strap across his shoul- 
der, he led the horse into the lot, through the gate and 
mounted. Gently he pressed his heels into the horse, 
gently pulled one rein, and the animal began to move, 
heading down the lane onto the road. 

He rode quietly, covering the distance, scarcely daring 
to breathe. Off to one side lay the rose garden at the rear 
of the plantation house, and the front garden. The house 
was painted such a sparkling white that it seemed to 
make a pale spot in the darkness. In actuality it did no 
such thing, but stood invisible, its invisible chimneys 
thrusting into the black sky. 

Still walking the horse, Royal turned onto the river 
road by feel. He could hear the swirl and purl of the 
river’s flow, hear the muted cry of a boatman now and 
then, until, at last, he urged the horse into an easy lope 
toward the Sproul farm. He didn’t know how far it was 
from Hunnicutt Hill, but estimated it to be fifteen to 
seventeen miles by “white-man measuring.” 

The slight movement of air against his face gave an 
illusion of freedom, but an illusion only, and he recog- 
nized it as such. The back of his neck prickled suddenly. 
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This had always been a warning of danger to Royal, but 
there could be no danger yet, for in all the world only 
Princess, the white mistress and the hermit in the swamp 
knew that he was alive. 

He held the horse to the lope. He savored his freedom 
which was, after all, more than an illusion. He was a dead 
man, riding unseen through the night. It would be a dead 
man who dug up the gold on Sproul’s old place and took 
it back to Hunnicutt Hill. This was his protection—to 
remain dead even through the escape. 

Now, above the quiet sound of his horse’s hooves, he 
caught the sharp gallop of a rider coming toward him. 
He maintained his pace as the staccato beat approached, 
The rider couldn’t identify him in the darkness, couldn’t 
so much as see whether he was white or black. 

They passed, moving blots in darkness, their hooves 
the only sound. The other rider did not call out, offered 
no salutation. The sound of the hooves drew apart, faded. 
Once road Royal was riding alone, unseen and unheard, 
along the river road. 

When he met a second rider, he proceeded as before, 
though this one was singing so Teale Royal doubted he 
realized he was passing anyone. On Royal’s horse loped. 

In the darkness, Royal almost missed the turn-off to the 
Sproul farm. Only by the move of the horse did he sense 
there was another road, that the animal was ready to be 
reined in that direction, and thus made the turn, which 
headed him away from the river and directly to where 
he wanted to go. 

As he neared the farm, he slowed the horse. At a walk, 
he moved up the Jong lane toward the unseen shanty. He 
stared ahead for any pinpoint light, listened for any 
thread of sound. And there was nothing. 

He tied the horse at the edge of the timber. Keeping in 
blackest darkness, he stole toward the shack, When he 
had gone as far as he dared, he stood listening, smelling 
the rain-promising air, feeling. 

As far as he could tell, the shack was deserted, If there 
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was horse or cow in the sheds, he couldn’t hear them 
from this spot. Nor could he catch their odor, because he 
was upwind. 

He stole back to his horse. Holding the bridle, he led 
the animal into deep timber, toward the spot where he 
had buried the gold so many months ago. If the world 
outside this timber was dark tonight, he thought, the tim- 
ber was blacker still, almost as black as the bayou had 
been. 

He found the tree where he had buried the gold, iden- 
tifying it by feel. There was the small, rotted hole; here 
was the low-growing branch, and above it a twin-branch. 
He dropped the reins to the ground so the horse would 
stand, leaned the rifle against the tree, went to his knees 
and carefully felt around the base. His fingers told him 
that his cache had been undisturbed. There was the scat- 
ter of small stones and sticks under cover of dead leaves; 
here was the little, hidden stake he’d driven into the cen- 
ter as a marker for himself. The gold was still here. 

Only after listening deeply into the night did he ven- 
ture to strike a sulphur match and light the lantern. He 
wrapped one of the leather pouches around the chimney 
so that light shone only toward the tree, casting a dim 
glow on the spot where he was going to dig. He gripped 
the shovel and used it to brush away the twigs and leaves 
and stones. Then he positioned the shovel and set his foot 
on it so that it bit through the soil with a sharp, clean 
sound, lifted the load of dirt, tossed it aside. Again the 
shovel bit with the sharp sound, and this time there was 
sound beneath and beyond the sound it had made. Royal 
lifted this load slowly, dribbled its dirt silently, listening 
under and beyond, neck prickling, sweat running from 
behind his ears. 

What he had heard was not a peaceful timber sound. It 
had not been an echo of his digging. It had been a small 
snap, such as a foot makes breaking a dry branch. 

He leaned the shovel against the tree, seized his rifle. 
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He stood frozen—listening, smelling, feeling. Nothing. 
Cautiously, he covered the lantern with another bag, 
smothering the light. Then he went stealing from the 
tree, the shrouded light, the waiting horse. 

He moved through the trees, making a wide circle, 
then working inward, back to the horse, the tree. There 
was nothing. No sound of sneaking flight, no muted 
breathing, no odor of man. 

He reached the digging-spot and waited. Still there 
was nothing. It could have been the horse, shifting on it 
feet, he thought. But it wasn’t the horse. If it were a man, 
and if that man was at this moment lurking in the timber, 
he was for the moment at a distance. 

Quickly Royal stood the rifle at hand. He uncovered 
the portion of lantern for light. He resumed digging, 
swiftly cutting into dirt, dumping it onto the growing 
mound to his left, cut deep again. 

The shovel struck the patel bags. Speedily Royal en- 
larged the hole so they could be lifted out. 

Before doing so, he reconnoitered. Again he stole 
through the timber, rifle ready. Again there was nothing. 

Back at the tree, with the feeble light of the lantern for 
guidance, he packed gold into his saddle bags and into 
the leather pouches. These he again flung across the 
horse’s rump. 

As they fell into place, from beyond the lantern came 
the crack of a rifle. Royal threw himself forward in a 
dive, hit on his belly at the base of the tree, his hand on 
his own rifle. 

Numbness was burning in his hip and down his loin. 
He gripped his rifle and was pushing up from his belly 
when steel prodded his back. 

“Drop thet gun!” snarled a sharp-edged voice. 

He let it go and it fell to the ground. 

“Straighten up!” snarled the voice. “Stan’ up!” 

Royal complied, moving so that his foot was touching 
the barrel of his rifle. 
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The steel gouged him. “Rone of thet! Over to yer 
right... thet’s better... thet’s where the light’ll shine 
on ye, an’ I kin see who ye be.” 

Royal felt the man edge around him, felt the rifle bar- 
rel prod his shoulder, then press against his chest. As 
though the ‘prod had been a warning, the fellow stepped 
back, rifle unwavering, and stared at Royal. 

Royal stared, too. This was a poor-white, a man not 
unlike Zeb Sproul himself. 

“J bin waitin’ fer somebody to come here an’ dig up 
thet gold,” said the fellow. “T had a feelin’ in my bones 
thet gold ’us berried on this place, which is ie I rented 
it. I bin watchin’ ye,” he said tauntingly, “a-diggin’ an’ 
a-packin’ thet gold! An’ a-huntin’ ferme . . . twicet! But 
I ’us too smart fer ye. Ye hunted, but I kep’ out’n reach! 
How you s’plain thet, nigger? An’ how’d ye know the 
gold ’us here . . . tell me thet!” 

He moved nearer, looked up into Royal’s face. He had 
to tilt his head back, because he was only an ordinary size 
man. 

“Hey!” he cried. “Yer thet big killer buck ever body 
thinks is dead! But ye ain’t dead . . . are ye? Yet standin’ 
right here, stuffed with yer murdered master’s gold! But 
not fer long . . . not fer long, ’cause Cy Kramer’s goin’ 
to kill ye an’ berry ye right here, an’ then he’s goin’ ter 
ride away, gold an’ all! "Cause ther gold’s more’n any 
re-ward that ’us ever offered fer ye, an’ now thet yer 
master’s dead because of ye, there won't be no re-ward 
thet kin equal this as An’ they'll ail keep thinkin’ yer 
dead, nigger, an’ thet the gold’s lost, just like they’ve 
thought fum the first!” 

Kramer began to laugh. As he began to ay his 
mirth, Royal suddenly ducked, scooped up a handiul of 
dirt and hurled it, taking his captor in the eyes. As 
Kamer dashed the dirt away and tried to aim his rifle, 
Royal grabbed his own rifle and fired and Kramer 
dropped, clutching at his chest. 

Royal bent over him. Blood was welling from his torn 
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chest. He was unconscious and mortally wounded. He 
would die within an hour, Royal estimated, examining 
the wound. Yet, in that time, if he were found, and if he 
regained any degree of consciousness, he would tell that 
Royal, the Hunnicutt Hill runaway, was alive. 

Then the old, relentless chase on the part of militia, 
white posses and bounty hunters would once more be in 
full cry. And this time it would endanger and perhaps 
destroy the future of Royal’s unborn son. 

Not wanting to kill still again, especially in this delib- 
erate manner, Royal nevertheless took the white man’s 
own rifle into his hands. He stood and aimed directly at 
the heart. 

Before he could pull trigger, a woman’s voice shrilled 
through the night. “Cy . . . where be ye, Cy? Whut ye 
bin shootin’ fer? Answer me, now! They’s couple fellers 
here claims yer diggin’ up thet berried gold ye bin hun- 
tin’ fer! Cy!” she screeched, voice high and breaking, as 
though she glimpsed the lantern light and what it re- 
vealed, “Cy!” 

Driven by necessity, Royal pulled trigger, watched 
Kramer’s body jolt. He wouldn’t talk now. He couldn’t 
tell who had been here, who had killed him. 

Dropping Kramer’s rifle, Royal seized his own and 
leaped onto his horse. He put the animal into an instant 
run through the timber. A rifle shot went past his head, 
and he leaned forward, kicking the horse into more 
speed, 
ne yonder men were shouting and the woman was 
screaming. 

The chase was on. 

But not the bad chase, not the big one, When he 
out ran these men, which he had a good chance of doing, 
because they had to rush back for mounts, they would 
not know what man, white or black, to seek out and pur- 
sue. For they would not know they were seeking a dead 
slave. 

He cut through the timber in the direction of the road, 
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trusting the horse to pick irs way through the darkness, 
Now the rain, which had been hanging in all the Louisi- 
ana sky, making blackness absolute, broke its bounds and 
dumped itself in pounding, streaming wetness. It 
drowned the world, drowned the sound of horses’ 
hooves. . 

Later, after Royal hit the road, he kicked his horse into 
greater speed. Now, even above the rain, he caught the 
sound of hooves pounding some distance to his rear. 

“Giddap,” he urged his horse, leaning forward, anxious 
at the load his mount was carrying, the combined weight 
of both the gold and himself, “Giddap, boy! Fast- 
ah... we've got togo fastah!” 


CHAPTER VI 


Rain slanted against his face, his chest, cascaded off the 
horse’s rump. The horse plowed ceaselessly into solid 
rain. Now the rain ron so loudly that Royal could 
hear nothing else except for the occasional smack of his 
horse’s hooves on the fast-muddying road. Once he 
caught a fragment of shout from far bee from deep 
within the streaming rain. 

No thunder roared, no lightning speared. There was 
only the noisy, raining darkness, only the slogging run 
into the pouring wall. Along the road, across pasture, 
through timber to confuse the pursuers. Forever and for 
hours on. Back to the road and once more into timber, 
through rain-shrouded trees and at last to a stop beside a 
stream so noisy it spoke even above the rain. 

He sat the horse, listening. There were no pursuers 
yet. He sat long, listening deeper. The rain made less 
noise, suddenly abated, whispered only, ceased. And still 
there was no sound of pursuit. 

Somehow the wind high above had moved the clouds, 
had rearranged them so that stars looked through, and 
where they looked they cast a glow. Dimly Royal could 
make out that he was in a small glade beside the noisy 
stream, and that the glade was ringed by dense timber. 
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He dismounted, led the horse to the stream, rae the 
bit out of his mouth, and watched him lower his head. 
The animal snorted and blew his nostrils in the water, 
shifted his feet, settled to drinking. 

ae the reins to a rock, Royal moved away and 
explored the glade. It had the feel of utter seclusion, of 
remoteness from road or house, of desertion by mankind. 
It had the feel of safety, of secrecy. 

He waited, wary. No sound came other than the noisy 
water and the sounds his horse made. He wondered 
where his pursuers were. Hidden along the road some- 
where, he guessed, waiting for daylight, waiting for him 
to show himself. Waiting for a fleeing horseman to show 
himself, he amended, and knew he would flee no more. 
Still, even if he didn’t show, there was no way to know 
whether they would find his trail or how long it would 
be before they did find it. 

He resisted the impulse to ride on now, at this mo- 
ment. To ride in.a leisurely manner and seek a place in 
which to hide until dark. 

He’d be better off to stay where he was. Daylight 
would break soon, and this secluded glade appeared to be 
as safe a place as any he could hope to find. 

Accordingly, he unsaddled the horse, stowing the gear 
and the gold in a thicket. He rubbed the horse down as 
best he could with his bare palms and hobbled him with 
a strap to which was tied a rock. b 

Only then did he turn his attention to himself and his 
rifle wound. He stripped off his shoes and other garments 
and felt his hip. The bullet had grazed a shallow wound, 
but had not entered his leg. Though minor, the wound 
had been bleeding a lot, so instead of merely washing it 
off, Royal laid his rifle on the bank within reach, and 
eed, himself into the water. He sat with it to his 
waist, swirling and washing his wound over and over. 

Daylight came unexpectedly, while he was still sittin: 
in the water. The chase through the rain, then, had lasted 
somewhat longer than he had thought. He gazed around 
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the glade in the grayness and knew that good fortune 
had brought him to what indeed seemed to be as remote 
a hiding place as he could ever have found. 

He stood up, cool water streaming off him, and studied 
his Sad The glade was surrounded by live oaks, 
big and spreading and still heavily wet. There was thick 
undergrowth and live oak forest on all sides. 

He reached for his trousers to wash out the blood. As 
he lifted them, a white woman emerged from the trees, 
carrying a big basket of clothes. 

They spied each other simultaneously. She stopped, 
holding her basket. She stared him up and down, her 
eyes returning to his manhood. He stood holding his 
trousers, his one need to keep her from screaming or 
calling out or raising the alarm. 

“Don’t be scared, ma’am,” he said softly. “I won’t hurt 
you. I’m just resting heah.” 

She stood holding that basket of clothes, staring. “I ain’ 
skeered,” she said, apparently spellbound. 

He looked at her anxiously. She was perhaps thirty, 
and of medium height. She was thin, with straight, tan- 
blonde hair cut short so that it just reached her ibe Her 
skin was darkened by the sun to almost the color of her 
hair. Her straight dress was the color of her hair and skin 
and her eyes, in dawn light, were the color of dawn. 

The eyes moved from manhood to wound, back to 
manhood. 

“Ye’ve been shot,” she said. “They’re after ye.” 

“Are you going to report me, ma’am?” he asked. 

“Why do ye ask?” she demanded spiritedly. 

“If you are,” he told her honestly, “I’ll saddle my horse 
and ride. I’d have a chance, at least. But I’d rather not. I’'d 
rather stay here until dark, because it seems to be an 
out-of-the-way place.” 

“It is thet,” she agreed with some bitterness. “My 
shack’s back through them trees. It’s even more out’n the 
way than this here stream. It ’us why my man built 
where he did . . . said he craved solitude. Well, he got 
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his solitude . . . and he’s still got it... in the grave.” 

“You live heah alone?” Royal asked gently; he asked 
because she had fallen silent, waiting for him to say 
something. 

“All by myse’f,” she said. “Nobody never comes hear- 
- . . don’ nobody know where-at I live. I’ve bin a widder 
nigh onto a year. No, I ain’t goin’ ter report ye, no. mat- 
ter whut ye done. In fac’, I don’ keer whut ye done. I'll 
even he’p ye . . . thet is, if yer kind to me in return.” 

Royal sensed what was coming, what invariably came 
when he was alone with a female, black or white. The 
all wanted the same thing of him, wanted his manhood, 
his prowess. Unwillingly, he felt a stir in his groin. And 
at the same time realized that there was no other way out 
of this-situation. 

“Well?” the woman prodded. “Ye know whut I 
mean?” 

He nodded. 

“Well! F’ust, lemme warsh thet blood offn ye,” she or- 
dered. “It’s bin bleedin’ whilst we talked. Git back down 
ter the warter so’s I kin git at it. PR warsh yer pants, 
too .. . atterwards.” 

He did as she directed. She pulled off her own garment 
and stood naked with him in the noisy stream. When 
he glanced warily about, she laughed. 

“Don’ be skeered,” she said. “Them thet’s chasin’ ye 
won’ fin’ their way in here. It ’us a accident ye foun’ it. 
That kin’ of accident ain’ goin’ to happen twicet in one 
day. W’y, sometimes when he went to Noo Orleens, my 
man hisse’f had trouble findin’ his own shanty, thet’s how 
hid we are.” 

Royal nodded, but kept his senses tuned for the first 
hint of his pursuers. The woman washed his wound, then 
washed him all over, standing on her toes to rub his face 
with a small towel, she ne, as a cloth. She washed his 
back, his buttocks, his legs, his chest and last of all his 
maleness. 

She held his manhood and caressed and kissed until it 
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sprang to life. “Oh my,” she moaned, kissing and moaa- 
ing, “I never did see sech a one! Ain’ it a wonder!” 

Still holding him, she pulled him toward the shore and 
onto the grassy bank. She lay on her back, and only then 
did she let go his manhood. She stretched her arms wide 
and commanded, “Now, ye kin look at me, too! Fair’s 
fair!” 

Her body was tan all over, betraying that she must, in 
the solitude of her forest home, go nude under the sun. 
She was thin, but smooth, with tight-formed body, hard, 
surprisingly full breasts. Her hips were as muscular as a 
boy’s hips; her womanhood was a mass of tan curls, excit- 
ing contrast to the ine hair of her head. 

“C'mon!” she urged. “Ye looked enough . . . ye’ve 
seen me! Hurry up... git goin’... I ain’ had a man 
in over a year, an’ | ain’ in no notion to wait!” 

This was the first white woman Royal had known to 
be frankly beset by a healthy hunger for his organ, a 
hunger which she wished to appease as she would the 
hunger for food. The old white women he had been 
forced to service in New Orleans had been starved for a 
man, it was true. But.their starvation had been unhealthy 
because they were old and rich and stuffed with rich 
food and idle living and resentments and broodings. The 
other white women had either wanted love and tender- 
ness or its counterpart. 

Only this woman, fresh and clean and a part of the 
very outdoors, who had need of man as the earth needs 
sun, was a2 woman apart, a woman with a clean and hon- 
est need for a man—a man who was earthlike and primi- 
tive as she was earthlike and primitive. 

So, as a primitive he went into her, the primitive 
female. She was long and tight, with moist, hot quivering 
walls. They contracted around his reaching, near-to- 
bursting organ, and relaxed and contracted again as she 
Aitled: up and down him. He began to ride her as he 
had never ridden. Whatever he did, she matched and 
threw back at him, When he crushed her to the ground, 
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her pinned hips flew up and whirled on his organ, and his 
straining body seemed to bounce toward the sky before 
he got it in hand and sent her back to the ground, 
crushed and fighting. 

He rode her and she fought until they were suspended 
above the grassy bank, or so it seemed, suspended in 
some small midair, her bouncing and exerting a never- 
ending, ever-whirling dervish, those walls contracting, 
relaxing. He bored the walls, ground them, burst within 
them. She cried out and dug her nails into his arms and 
hung there, crying out and out, her body giving small 
jerks as he poured what she had sought into her walls, 
flooding them. 

Somehow, when they collapsed, they were still con- 
nected, and she was lying atop him. “Did ye think a 
woman could be as wild as I am?” she asked hoarsely. 
“Any woman .. . white er black?” 

“Tt is not a thing I have thought about,” he replied. 

“But ye liked me . . . ye did, didn’ ye?” 

“T liked you.” 

“Bring yer hoss!” she cried, springing to her feet. She 
began tossing his clothes and shoes onto the clothes in her 
basket, topping it with her dress. “I’m takin’ ye home 
. .. ’'m goin’ to put some pone an’ pot likker into yer 
gut, an’ then we goin’ to have another go at each other!” 

He stood, motioning toward his clothes. 

“TPH warsh yer stuf at the shanty . . . between times,” 
she promised. “Ye don’ need no clothes...I hate 
clothes on ye . . . an’ who’s to see?” 

In spite of the situation, he grinned. She was so primi- 
tive, so open, he could not argue with her. He saddled his 
horse, stowed the gold securely, slung the rifle strap onto 
his shoulder. 

“You lead,” he told the woman. 

Thus they went through the Louisiana wilderness, the 
nude, tawny-tan woman and the nude, mahogany-brown 
man. Leading his horse, he strode after her, watchin her 
tight, flat buttocks move as she walked. For one swift in- 
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stant, he had the feeling that he had always lived so, 
going nude through the trees with a naked woman. He 
felt like the first man who had ever lived, walking with 
the first woman who had ever lived. 

The shanty had two rooms, and was weathered gray. 
One room was a kitchen with fireplace for cooking, 4 
table and two chairs, a shelf. There was a wooden arm- 
chair, padded with quilts, beside a window. 

“Ye kin put yer stuff in the bedroom,” the woman 
said. 

If she wondered what was in his gear, she gave no sign. 
She began to poke at the fire and stir in an iron pot. 

“Tl bind yer wound,” she said, “an’ then I'll give ye 

b. An’ then ye kin show me yer appreciation ag’in.” 

When Royal returned to the kitchen, the woman was 
still naked, moving from shelf to table, setting two places. 
She motioned to a chair and he sat down, feeling uncom- 
fortable over sitting naked with a naked white woman in 
her own kitchen. 3 

She sensed his feeling. “Yer skittish,” she said. “There 
ain’ nobody goin’ to come here. I tol’ ye... nobody 
even knows this shanty’s here to start with, an’ it ain’ a 
place nobody ever fin’s on his own. I even had to dig my 
man’s grave myse’f ... ain’ no neighbors in reach. I 
reckon I’m the on’y one—outside of herse’f—knows my 
man is dead, even. Er cares,” 

Royal listened, unable to think of a suitable reply. She 
expected nothing, however, but kept telling him about 
herself. 

“Pm Docia Williams,” she said. “I'd take it as a favor if 
ye’d call me Docia. I reckon thet’s the thing I hanker fer 
most, next ter beddin’ a man . . . fer somebody ter call 
me by my name.” 

“Docia,” he said obligingly, sorry for her loneliness, 
“T’ve nevah heard that name.” 

“No . . . it’s a rare name,” she said, smiling suddenly. 
The smile made her look older than he’d thought, but he 
liked more age on her. “My man—Jim—he tu’k pride 
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callin’ me by it. He tu’k pride beddin’ me... till he 
got too poorly. Consumption, thet’s whut he had... 
thet’s a fancy name fer ung fever. Jim knowed lots of 
things like thet, things mos’ men don’ known. He died 
"mos’ a year ago. An’ afore thet, he ‘us too sick fer 
beddin’ . . . but he did talk . . . all he could afore the 
coughin’ got so bad.” 

Royal nodded, meeting her eyes. 

“No need fer ye to feel embarrassed,” she said. “I ber- 
ried Jim in the timber underneath’n a tree he liked, an’ I 
cried. I cried a lot. But it’s all over now, an’ I kin take an 
interest.” She studied Royal, her gray eyes suddenly 
searching. “Ye ain’ tol’ me yer name.” 

“Royal. My name is Royal.” 

“Ye didn’ have ter tell me,” she said. “Me knowin’ 
they’re after ye, ye could be skeered I'd tell. On’y I won’ 
tell. Ye could stay here ferever, an’ nobody’d know. Ye'd 
be safe.” 

“Thank you, Docia,” he said. 

“Will ye, Royal . . . will ye live here with me? Will 
x be my man... fer all time? Both of us alone, an’ 

oth of us safe?” 

“The offer is a kindness,” he told her. “But I can’t take 
it. Pve got a thing to do, one that’s important.” 

“Whut’s more important than a man an’ woman to- 
ether?” she demanded. “At fust I wanted ye fer my 
unger fer man... but yer so wonderful, all thet’s 

changed itse’f.” She ran to him, knelt at his knees, pressed 
her warm, naked body between his knees, bringing her 
belly against his maleness, which responded immediately 
and strongly. 

She tugged at him, paige him off the chair. As he 
knelt over her, she lay back on the wide, clean boards of 
the floor and opened herself to him. He entered quickly 
and wildly to match the wildness which came upon her 
at first touch. 

This time they struggled and rolled, the link between 
them never Broke. This time the peak was reached by 
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slow, fierce thrusting, by battling to see which of them 
would first give the magic, unbearable thrust. The 
thrusting mounted until there was nothing else, nothing 
in all time and space but the delightful torture of proving 
whose ruthless thrust would release the torrents of hot, 
pouring union. 

It was the one double, simultaneous last thrust which 
did it. The motion put them together as one, burst their 
twin buds and rendered them moaning, almost weeping, 
as they tried to savor and sip but were instead swept 
away on the overwhelming torrent of joy. When the joy 
was spent, they lay drenched with sweat on the floor, lay 
gasping, half-sobbing in the stillness. 

“Please stay, Royal!” Docia panted, “Please be my 
man, my very own!” ; 

“Othah people are ci sales on me,” he told her, 
holding her now quiet body to his own. “I have to go.” 

“If there wasn’ them others,” she pleaded. “Would ye 
stay with me then?” : 

“I can’t pictuah myself without othahs,” he told her 
thoughtfully. “It would be impossible foah me to be 
myself . . . tobe Royal . . . without all the othahs.” 

“How soon kin we rut ap’in?” she whispered. “How 
soon, Royal?” 
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CHAPTER VII 


At dark they took each other still another time. This 
was a.rare woman, Royal thought, feeding his long hun- 
ger from her abundance. She, too, had the long hunger 
of her husband’s lingering illness and the em ty year 
since his death. They had ungered apart; together, they 
appeased themselves, 

Afterward, she again bandaged his wound, and he 
dressed, She helped hin saddle, showing no interest in 
the contents of saddlebags and pouches. She did not again 
ask him to stay, but seemed content that her primitive 
need had been filled. 

“Til walk ye to where ye kin fin’ the road,” she said. 

Thus they again walked together through the forest, 
not naked as in the morning, but ready to resume life as 
they had known it before their interlude. They walked 
in silence, not touching. There was nothing to say, for 
they had spoken with their bodies, 

“Ye go thet way,” she said, stopping. She pointed to 
the nearly dark sky. “Thet star. Keep it ter yer lef 
shoulder.” 

He located the star, which was brighter than others, 
noted that starlight was showering the earth almost as vi- 
olently as had the rain last night. He stood with Docia, 
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both silent in starlight, then he mounted’ and kneed his 
horse away from her, back to Hunnicutt Hill. 

A mile before he reached the plantation, he caught the 
sound of galloping horses from bor behind and kicked his 
own horse into a faster lope. As the other hoofbeats drew 
nearer, he put his horse at a gallop, despite the heavy 
burden of man and gold. 

He made the turn into Hunnicutt Hill, kept at full gal- 
lop, almost to the house, risking ae heard in prefer- 
ence to being seen in the starlight. Near the house, he 
slowed to a lope, but when he had passed into the back 
lane leading to the cottage where Pate waited, re- 
sumed the gallop. 

The cottage was dark. But there was no serps here, 
for the hoofbeats were now pounding the lane to the 
plantation house, and he knew this was pursuit. How 
they had got onto him, he could not understand, but this 
was relentless, to-the-death pursuit. 

He galloped again, making for the hidden cave where 
once he had cached gold and guns. A short distance from 
the cave, he reined up and jumped to the ground. Hur- 
riedly, he dragged saddle and gold off the ime slipped 
the bridle off. He headed the animal along the path (eae 
ing away from the cottage and slapped him on the rum 
so sharply he started at full run. This path circled back to 
pasture land. If the horse followed it, the pursuers might 
never spot him. 

Royal made two quick trips, transporting gear and 
gold to the cave, stacking it against the back wall. He 
made certain that the natural growth still covered the 
opening of the cave as it had months ago, at the time of 
the uprising. Then he stationed himself just behind the 
growth, his rifle ready. 

There were no hoofbeats now. There was only the si- 
lence of night swamp filling with frog song. There was 
no starshine in here. There was only waiting and 
listening and measuring time in terms of how soon he 
dared steal back to the cottage, to Princess, 
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The pursuers must have stopped at the plantation 
house. The mistress would tell them that ne ene had been 
there. She would permit them to search the premises, if 
they chose. They would find nothing, but this would take 
time, a good deal of time, and until that time had passed, 
Royal must wait where he was. He must remain a dead 
slave in the eyes of the Southern world. 

Time passed and more time, and he waited, listening, 
There was only the swamp to hear, the frogs. But his 
prickling neck told him: not yet... stay where you 
are... wait... then wait some more. 

The swamp silence deepened. The frong song slowed. 

Now, faintly, came the hooves. Royal listened keenly. 
The hooves should recede and die away as the riders . 
left Hunnicutt Hill. Instead, imperceptibly but without 
mistake, they grew louder, They were following the 
path to the cottage. 

There they would stop again, as they had stopped at 
the plantation house. They would inquire, make their 
search. And when they found no trace of him who they 
pursued, they would depart. 

He listened to the hooves grow nearer, listened while 
they ceased, listened on. They would waken Princess, if 
she were asleep, and ask her questions, 

He waited the time they needed te question her. He 
waited the time they needed to search and not find, and 
waited beyond. There were stars over the cottage. They 
would come out under the stars, get on their horses and 
ride away. 

Still, there was no sound, 

What were they doing? he wondered, suddenly wild. 
What was taking so long? Princess—what might they do 
ag Se if they chose to think she knew more than she 
told? 

He was out of the cave. He was well along the path to 
the cottage, running silently, when movement in the 
darkness told him someone was running along the path- 
way toward him. 
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He stopped, rifle ready. The runner came on, crying 
softly, “Royal . . . is it you, Royal?” 

It was Frances Hunnicutt. It was the mistress. Royal 
lowered the rifle and she came running to him and 

ressed her swollen body to him and put her hands to his 
cheeks. “Royal!” she whispered. “Oh, Royal... . hold 
me! Please hold me... let me know youre real... 
that you're alive!” 

He held her because it was the natural thing to do, also 
because he had always done her bidding. “It’s good to be 
alive, Miss Frances,” he said. 

“ ‘Frances,’ call me ‘Frances,” she urged as she had 
done those many months ago. 

_ “‘Frances,’” he complied. “I was going to see if Prin- 
cess is all right.” 

“Tt isn’t safe for you at the cottage,” she whispered. 
“Not yet. Take me to the cave . . . hurry!” 

Because the habit of pleasing this woman, his white 
mistress, was still in him, Royal drew her along the i in 
carefully over the rough terrain, and into the cave. Every 
instinct drew him to rush the cottage, to kill the horse- 
men on Princess’ behalf if need be, but Frances Hunni- 
cutt was running the ee plans, and he knew she 
would not leave Princess in danger. 

Still he told her, “I want to go to Princess,” 

She held his arm with both hands. “There’s no need,” 
she said. “There are only two men... poor whites. 
They stopped at the lantation house. They’re looking 
for a big black who killed a white man at Sproul’s old 
place. They said he made off with some buried gold. 
‘They chased him, lost his trail, picked it up again. They 
insist he was headed toward Hunnicutt Hill, that he 
turned in here.” 

“They’ve been chasing me,” Royal admitted. 

“Well, I told them no black man of any description 
had been on the place,” Frances continued. “They rode 
away, and I thought they went to the big road. I started 
for the cottage to warn Princess they were in the neigh- 
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borhood and might come back, and when I reached the 
cottages, their horses were tied outside. There were 
lighted candles in the kitchen, and the men were at the 
table and Princess was pouring coffee for them. They’re 
doing her no harm—they’ll leave soon. I saw you weren't 
there, and knew you must be here, in the cave.” 

“Princess will know, too.” 

“Yes, She showed me where it is and said you’d come 
here if all else failed. What happened, Royal . . . what 
happened at the Sproul farm?” 

He told her how Cy Kramer had recognized him. He 
told how he had killed the man to prevent his raising the 
alarm about a dead man come back to life. He speculated 
that the pursuers must have glimpsed him before he fled. 

“tf Kramer had talked, it would have stopped ouah 
plans,” he said. “So I had to kill him. He’s the ninth white 
man I have killed. The two at the cottage now, know I 
have the gold. It won’t take them long to figuah out whe 
Tam. It didn’t take Kramer long.” 

“But they don’t know where you are,” Frances mur- 
mured. “You're safe, and tomorrow we'll all be gone.” 

He felt her arms steal around his neck, felt the breath 
from her upturned lips strike his face. Because it was 
the least he could do, he put his arms around her. 

“Royal,” she pleaded, “make love to me. . . please 
»».oOh... please!” 

“There is Princess,” he said. 

“You'll see her as soon as the men leave,” she reasoned, 
pleading still. “You haven’t drunk the yam wine with 
her, so you won’t be depriving her of her rights. She told 
me how the Mandinga girl accepts her man making love 
to other women before the yam wine, knowing that after 
they have drunk it, he will be hers alone. 

aa es he owed this gentle, pleading woman 
coursed through Royal. He owed her the life of Princess, 
owed for the gold, owed his own life to her, owed her his 
upcoming escape to freedom and for that of Princess and 
their unborn son. 
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So, gently, he lowered the white woman’'to the floor of 
the cave and made certain she was comfortable. Then he 
freed his manhood and lifted her garments, and she 
moaned. By the time his organ touched the mound be- 
neath her swollen belly, it was ready. He entered her 
gentle warmth as aati were a homecoming. 

Gently he moved at first, and she moved the same, yet 
with an added flavor to her movement—that of sweetness 
and love which she, and she alone, could feel. The sweet- 
ness and love excited him, and the fact that she was with 
child excited him further still, and he cast. aside gentle- 
ness and exercised upon her with all Mandinga vigor. 
And she responded with vigor, like any Mandinga 
woman, still moving and charging upward after he had 
spread his juices through her. Moaning and gasping, she 
attained still another time of throbbing joy for herself 
even after he was finished. 

She nestled in his arms. 

After a moment she murmured, “I know how to get 
you away from Hunnicutt Hill and to Havana without 
anyone knowing.” 

“Why Havana?” he asked. “Why not Boston?” 

“Princess and I have studied all the maps,” she ex- 
plained. “Havana-bound, the ship leaves America as soon 
as she sails down the Passes and into the Gulf. Going to 
Boston, we'd be in America much longer, and there 
would be much more danger of your being seen and 
captured . . . because of the killings.” 

‘How do I get aboard ship without being recognized?” 
he asked. “You dare not take me as slave. Theah is my 
size... theah are the men who are even now trying 
to find me.” 

“Lee Hunnicutt brought you back to Hunnicutt Hill 
from New Orleans in a box,” she told him. “I propose to 
take you, a free man, to freedom the same way: ina box. 
You and the gold. You will be part of the ‘goods’ that 
Mrs. Lee Hunnicutt and her wench Princess will have 
stowed in their private cabin on the boat up to New Or- 
leans and, after that, on the ship to Havana.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


At the moment Royal lay talking with Frances Hunni- 
cutt, the two rough white men in the ae with 
Princess were drinking their second cups of coffee, The 
one called Poss finally spoke up and told what they 
wanted. 

“We kin see yer et up wantin’ to know whut we doin’ 
here this time of night,” he said. “Well, we chasin’ a big 
nigger, an’ we got reason to think yer hidin’ him.” 

“This big nigger kilt a white man,” the one called 
Brown put in. “Jes’ last niglit he kilt him. We ’us there, 
an’ we know whut we tawkin’ ’bout. We aim ter ketch 
thet nigger, an’ it won’ do ye no good ter hide him. . . 
whur is he at?” 

“I don’t know!” Princess cried, terror cutting through 
her. “He isn’t here, and that’s the truth!” 

- “Stay here, Brown,” ordered Poss, “Keep a eye on 
er.” 

He tromped out of the kitchen. Princess listened while 
he clattered through the rooms, ripping drawers open, 
tearing beds apart. 

“He ain’ here, thet’s a fack,” Poss reported, coming 
back into the kitchen. “They ain’ no gold here, neither.” 

Princess was trembling, trying to hide it from the men. 
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They don’t know it’s Royal, she thought. For that mat- 
ter, 1 don’t know it, either. 

Poss turned his attention on her. 

“Purty wench, ain’ she, Brown?” he asked. He reached 
out and ran one hand over her full breast, and she shud- 
dered. “Good big tits,” he said, ignoring the shudder. oy 
do like me good titina wench ... era woman.” 

“She’s knocked-up,” said Brown. 

“Ye ever let a knock-up stop ye?” 

“Hell, no,” grumbled Brown. “Might’s well git suthin’ 
fer our trubble.” 

“Wan’ ter draw lots who gits her fust?” 

“Sure,” Brown agreed. New, he took his turn handling 
Princess’ breast, and this time she shuddered uncontrolla- 
bly. She stood rigid while he pawed down over her 
rounded belly, and broke into a helpless sweat of relief 
when he stepped back, shaking his head. 

“We don’ wan’ no knocked-up wench, Poss,” he said. 
“Not so fur knocked-up as this’n.’ 

“Then she kin anyhows tell us whur thet black is at,” 
ros insisted. “Speak up, wench ... whur ye got him 

id?” 

Princess steadied her voice as best she could, and still it 
came out uneven. “I’ve seen no one but you gentlemen,” 
she said. “And that is the truth.” 

“{ wonder,” Poss said, gazing around the kitchen, 
“whut ye doin’ in a white eople’s house... you 
nothin’ but a knock-up wench? Tell me thet.” 

“The house belongs to my mistress,” Princess replied. 
“It belongs to Mrs. Lee Hunnicutt. She told me to stay 
here. She wanted someone in the house, and chose me.” 

“Why?” Brown demanded. “Why’s she want some- 
body in the house . . . whut’s her reason?” 

“I’m only a slave,” Princess said, deliberately resorting 
to a ruse she had learned from the other slaves. “I can’t 
undahstand why any white person does anything, not 
even my mistress. She said to stay heah, so I stay.” 

“This nigger we chasin’,’ Brown said, returning to 
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their objective, “we got a good look at him las’ night 
afore he made it to his hoss an’ run. He ’us "way over six 
foot . .. an’ muscled out to fit. You don’ see thet build 
in a nigger but mebbe oncet in yer lifetime . . . we ain’ 
fergot how he looked, an’ we ain’ never goin’ ter fergit. 
Not him.” 

“He us as big as thet Hunnicutt Hill killer slave they 
’us huntin’ las’ Fall,” Poss added. “We ’us in on thet 
hunt ... we ’us on other side of the river when he 
swum it an’ got clean away.” 

“He didn’ git clean away in the end,” Brown contra- 
dicted. “He got kilt in the swamp.” , 

Poss stared at Brown waddeite “Who seen him kilt?” 
he demanded. “Who seen him daid?” 

““But he’s sunk in the swamp, daid an’ berried!” ejacu- 
lated Brown, “Ever'’body knows that!” 

“He ’us she one made off with the Hunnicutt gold to 
commence with,” countered Poss. “He’s the on’y one’d 
know whur-at it ’us berried, An’ you got to admit thet 
nigger last night ’us big ‘nuff to be this Royal . . . an’ he 
sure-hell kilt Cy! Thet Royal nigger, he kilt eight white 
men, ‘member? Well, now I say he’s kilt his ninth white 
man!” 

“Then he ain’ hangin’ ’roun’ this plantation, beggin’ to 
be ketched!” yelled Brown. “He’s on his way to Noo 
Orleens . . . he'll be buyin’ passage on the fu’st boat 
no’th with all that gold less’n we stop him!” 

“We can’t ketch him by ourse’ves . . . not now!” la- 
mented Poss, 

“We got to tell the law,” Brown declared. 

“We do thet, we lose our chanct at the gold,” Poss 
objected. 

‘We lose our chanct at the gold an’ at any re-ward 
tryin’ to ketch him ourse’ves now,” Brown insisted. “We 
goin’ straight to the law in Noo Orleens, an’ we'll be the 
ones git the re-ward fer reportin’ him bein’ alive.” 

“Mebbe our best chanct at re-ward is tawkin’ to Miz 
Hunnicutt ag’in,” Poss suggested, “‘Member whut a 
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re-ward her husban’ had up fer thet nigger? An’ then it 
us on ‘cout of thet wuthless, no-’count nigger thet her 
husban’ was kilt. Likely she’ll double thet re-ward an’ 
ive ‘it all to us, "cause we ’us the on’y ones smart ‘nuff to 
gger out he ain’ daid a-tall, bur runnin’ ’roun’ the coun- 
try diggin’ up berried gold an’ seein’ how many more 
white men he kin kill!” 

Brown nodded vigorously. “You bet, we'll do thet, 
right now .. . we'll go tawk to the Widder Hunnicutt 
this minnit!” He hesitated then yelled, “Wait!” though 
neither of them had stirred. “Thet might be sech a bright 
idee .. . goin’ back to tawk to the widder ag’in 
vnight!” 

“Why the hell not?” demanded Poss, “We goin’ ter do 
a thing, le’s do it!” 

“We got the widder out’n bed oncet,” Brown ex- 
plained. “An? she’s knocked-up, ain’ she? Well, we git her 
out’n bed the secon’ time in one night, she’s apt to it so 
mad she won’ give us no re-ward a-tall. These rich planta- 
tion ladies is pe-culiar *bout lots of things.” 

“You right,” Poss agreed, “But Miz Hunnicutt ort to 
know her slave’s alive an’ at large, an’ thet he’s the one 
killin’ folks. What you reckon we ort to do... spen’ 
the night in this cottage with chis wench, an’ see the wid- 
der in the mornin’?” 

Brown pondered, “No... no good. We lost_ the 
nigger’s trail now. He’s either in the damn swamp an’ we 
sure-hell can’t track him there . . . or he’s gone to Noo 
Orleens. On’y thing we kin do is git ourse’ves to Noo 
Orleens an’ git holt of the per-lice an’ re-port whut’s goin’ 
on an’ git our names writ at the top of the list fer the 
re-ward.” 

“Top of the list, hell!” growled Poss. “We goin’ ter be 
the whole damned list, er we ain’t tellin’ nothin’ to no 

er-lice!” 

“Thet suits me,” Brown agreed. “An’ there’s the gold. 
We re-port the nigger’s got the gold, the per-lice has got 
to see to it we git a re-ward fer that. Long’s we lost the 
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nigger’s trail, we got to do whut comes next to per-tece 
our own interests.” 

“But how ’bout the widder?” Poss asked. “If we go to 
Noo Orleens now, how do we tell her?” 

“We tawk ter the per-lice in the mornin’,” Brown 
planned. “Then we come back here an’ tawk ter the 
widder in the atternoon.” 

“We got it all worked out!” shouted Poss. “Brown, yer 
smarter’n I ever give ye credit fer! Ye hear whee 
Brown’n me has worked out, you knock-up wench?” he 
yelled at Princess. “Answer me, damn ye... ye hear 
whut we worked out?” 

Princess, who had been listening with held breath, 
nodded and tried to breathe normally. They must not 
find out that she so much as knew Royal; if they did, 
they’d not leave Hunnicutt Hill immediately. They'd 
stay here and try to trick out of her or torture out of her 
knowledge of Royal’s whereabouts. 

Poss struck her unexpectedly on the side of the jaw. 
“Speak up, wench!” he yelled. “I didn’ hear yer voice! 
Don’ ye think me an’ Brown’s smart men?” 

“Yes ... very smaht, suh,” Princess said, somehow 
holding her voice steady. Her jaw was burning; there 
were tears in her eyes from the force of the blow, but she 
would give no sign of pain. 

She braced herself, waiting for whatever would come 
next. Again Poss cuffed her, this time on the jaw. “Thet’s 
*cause I had to ask ye twicet,” he told her viciously, 
“thet’s to learn ye to speak up when a white man tells ye 
to. An’ thet,” he said, with a third cuff, “is because ye 
didn’ give us no information! Now I'll give ye one more 
chanct . . . whut’s he look like, this big Royal nigger 
we chasin’ . .. ye goin’ ter tell me, er ye goin’ ter be 
beat up fu’st?” 

Princess answered instantly. “Lawd, mastah...I 
don’ know how to ’scribe that niggah! I ain’ but a slave 
wench ... I ain’ nevah bin with the fiel’ han’s... I 
bin with the mistress!” 
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*Wus he real big?” yelled Poss. 

“He was big an’ tall,” Princess quavered. “An’ he was 
strong!” 

“Thet don’ tell us nothin’ we don’ already know!” 
Brown yelled impatiently. “Quit wastin’ time on the 
wench . . . le’s git to Noo Orleens!” 

Suddenly they were gone; she heard their horses 
pounding away down the lane, back toward the planta- 
tion house. She stood trembling as though she could 
never stop. 

Before those men returned from New Orleans, surely 
Miss Frances would spirit them away from Hunnicutt 
Hill . . . Royal, Princess and herself. 

“You’ve got to!” she whispered to her absent mistress, 
“oh, you’ve got to!” 
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CHAPTER IX 


Only when there was no further sound, when surel 
the men were galloping away from Hunnicutt Hi 
toward New Orleans, and only then, did Princess dare to 
blow out the candles. She stood breathing the hot tallow 
fumes, then went to the door and waited, listening still. 
There was no sound, no trace of their having been here. 

She stole out of the house, to the path to the cave and 
walked along it, listening to the frogs, to the small tinkle 
of bayou water when some frog fooes Carefully she 
walked, cautious of her footing because of her unborn 
child 


She had no definite plan beyond finding out whether 
Royal was in the cave. If he hadn’t yet returned, if he 
wasn’t there, she would go back to the cottage. Perhaps 
Miss Frances would come to her, and they could plan 
what to do in light of the men who had visited the cottage, 
and wait together for Royal. 

When she reached the turn-off spot, she picked her 
way across the uneven, boggy ground. Where it rose 
toward the cave it grew firm, but still she moved with 
care. 

Short of the cave’s mouth, she stopped suddenly. Had 
she heard a sound from inside . . . did she really sense 
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a presence? Her heart drummed; she trembled again, 
whether in dread or fear or hope, she could not deter- 
mine. 

“I’s me... Princess!” she called softly. “Who is 
there?” 

“Princess,” a voice called softly back, and it was the 
mistress. “Come on in!” 

Because she began to hurry, she stumbled and would 
have fallen through the cave’s black mouth, but hard, 
sure arms caught her and bore her up, arms she would 
know anywhere at any time. The arms held her, and she 
clung to him and whispered his name, “Royal... 
OVAL «oe 1 é 

“The men... what about the men?” Frances asked, 
from the darkness. “What did they do... where did 


they ae 

Still trembling in Royal’s embrace, Princess told how 
the men had questioned her. She related in detail how 
they had reasoned until they decided the man they had 
been pursuing was Royal, supposed dead killer-slave. She 
reported how they were now riding to New Orleans, to 
report to the police and how they planned to return to’ 
Hunnicutt Hill tomorrow. She mentioned nothing of 
how they had manhandled her. 

“When they come back tomorrow afternoon, Miss 
Frances,” she said, “they think you'll give them a 
reward.” 

“What do we do next?” Royal asked. 

Frances took a deep breath. Because she was the mis- 
tress and they the slaves, it was her place to manage the 
escape, improvising however she must. 

She longed to herself stand in the comfort of Royal’s 
arms as Princess was standing. She longed to herself be 
comforted and protected. 

But this could not be. Royal and Princess were black, 
which meant they could do nothing on their own, plan 
nothing. It was she and she alone who could get them out 
of the dreadful Southland and to freedom. It was she 
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only who knew the ways of the South, she who could 
cope with those ways. 

he drew a hurting breath, then another. The child 
within her moved strongly, and kept moving. In this mo- 
ment, contrary to another such moment, she hoped that 
child was Royal’s child. 

She knew Royal and Princess were waiting for her to 
say what they should do. 

“We'll go to the plantation house right now,” she told 
them. “We'll work from there ... leave from there. 
Now that those men have been here, the cottage is no 
longer safe, and this cave is too far from the river,” 

“Tll bring the gold,” Royal said, “and the rifle.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “for we'll not be coming back here 
++ . except in an emergency.” 

She listened to the sounds he made as he loaded himself 
with the gold they must have for their future. “Will it be 
too heavy . . . to bring it all?” she asked. 

“We need it all,” he replied. 

Secretly, they moved out of the cave and along the 
pathway toward Hunnicutt Hill. Secretly, Frances lead- 
ing, Princess next, Royal last with his burden, they 
passed under the stars, passed through swamp song, 
passed the dark cottage, made their quiet way. 

As they neared the edge of the swamp, the sudden 
sound of voices brought Frances to a stop, the others 
stopping behind her. The voices lifted—-Negroes’ voices 
—and they were laughing and talking. 

Frances turned, placed one hand on Royal’s arm, one 
on Princess’, pushed gently. “Back . . . into the trees,” 
she whispered. 

They melted into utter blackness and stood esi 
one another as the laughing voices took to the pat 
which led past the cottage to the bayou. There was a 
young buck’s voice ... not yet full man voice... 
and this one was loud and merry. : 

When they were safely gone, Frances explained. “It’s a 
night fishing party of our people. They are some who 
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ey stayed to look after the house and gardens until I 
eave.” 
“You hid from them,” Royal whispered. “Do you dis- 
trust theah loyalty?” 

“No,” she whispered in reply, “Gr’s that I don’t want 
them to know you're alive. uch less that you’re on the 
Saved Not knowing, none of them can accidentally 
et slip the fact that you aren’t dead, and thus endanger 

ou.” 

“You have thought of evahthing,” Royal said. 

Frances felt her cheeks burn at his praise. “I hope so,” 
she whispered, “I do nope so. But whatever I have done, 
Princess has helped. She has done as much as I have. Let's 

onow ... let’s get into the house.” 

Frances led now as quickly as she could walk in her 
pregnancy, which she deemed fast enough for Royal, 
laden with the gold. She avoided the quarters, detouring 
around them, so none would know the mistress was 
abroad in the night. 

She particularly sought to evade Ginger, the cook, 
Ginger had been Lee Hunnicutt’s nurse when he was a 
baby, and had been fanatically devoted to him right up 
until his death. She, too, refused to leave until the mis- 
tress departed for the North. Since all the rooms of the 
plantation house except kitchen, library and Frances’ 
bedchamber, had been closed off, Ginger and Bax, the 
butler, were able to meet all of Frances’ needs, 

Though Ginger was supposedly asleep in the quarters, 
Frances stopped at the edge of the timber behind the 
stable. “Go inside, Princess,” she whispered. “Make sure 
Ginger isn’t there... or Bax. We'll wait until you 
bring word.” 

Princess slipped away, a moving spot in the starlight. 
Soon she was lost in the shadows cast by the house. 

Frances moved close to Royal. She touched his arm, 
stroked it lightly, wishing he would return the caress, but 
not expecting him to. Even if he weren’t laden with the 
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old, he wouldn’t touch her arm. Such caresses were for 
Princess and rightfully so. 

She permitted herself to sigh once, secretly. Though 
she heartily wished herself in Princess’ shoes because of 
Royal, still it wasn’t in her to be jealous of the other girl, 

For we are true friends, she thought, closer than any 
sisters. However, she kept her fingers on Royal’s power- 
ful arm, Royal who might be father of the child in her 
womb. Princess and I are closer than she knows, she 
mused, because we both have lain with Royal. 

“Royal,” she murmured, taken by sudden impulse to 
tell him of the child. 

“Miss Frances?” he responded, and the respect in his 
tone stilled her impulse, which could bring only the mo- 
mentary easing of her own troubled thoughts. 

“Call me ‘Frances,’ she whispered. “Please .. . al- 
ways ... call me ‘Frances!’” 

“Frances,’” he whispered back, and she made herself 
content with that. 

Princess came hurrying across the starlit space and into 
the dark timber. “This house is empty,” she said, “I even 
went upstairs and looked.” 

“Come,” Frances urged. She led toward the house, and 
the others followed. 

They went in through the kitchen door, which Frances 
bolted, filed up the stairway and into the bedchamber. 
Here Frances openly laid her hand on Royal’s arm, guid- 
ing him to the armoire. 

“Put the gold in the corner, beyond the armoire,” she 
directed. 

She saw that he was staring at the long box set against 
the back wall, away from the windows. As he put the 
bags of gold on the floor, he eyed the box. 

Frances smiled shakily. Now that they were actually 
embarked upon the escape, her heart was suddenly flut- 
tering into a faster beat. The escape plan was wild... 
wild ... daring .. . dangerous... yet there was no 
plan which had a chance. 
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“Yes, Royal,” she cried softly, “it really is the 
box... the very box . . . in which the master brought 
you back, drugged and asleep, from New Orleans seven 
months ago! It hid you then, while you were carried 
back into slavery, and now it will hide you while you’re 
carried to freedom! Princess . . .” 

She turned to give Princess instructions, but the girl 
had anticipated her and was busily spreading a quilt on 
the bottom of the box. When she a3 finished, she took a 
pillow from the bed and placed it at one end of the box. 

“Get in,” Frances told Royal. “See how it fits.” 

She watched Royal dispose his great length in the six- 
foot box. He lay on his back, head against the wood at 
one end, shoe soles flat at the other end, knees bent 
upward, 

“It isn’t comfortable!” Frances wailed. “It won't 
do . . . we need a longer box!” 

“Who knows the box is up heah?” Royal asked. 

“The men who carried itup . . . and Ginger.” 

“What did you say you're packing in it?” he pressed. 

“Books,” Frances replied. She motioned toward a 
smaller box, set before a window. This was filled to the 
brim with books. “I’ve said that both boxes will be very 
heavy with books.” 

“1 don’t think it will be safe—Frances—” he said, “-—to 
Bet a biggah box. This one seems to be very large foah 

ooks, though I may not know about books.” 

Frances looked at Princess unhappily, and Princess 
gazed unhappily back. 

Royal smiled at them. “I rode in this box befoah,” he 
said, “And that time it didn’t have a quilt and pillow. 
This is bettah .. . far bettah.” 

Frances considered. “The box is rather large for 
books,” she agreed. “I suppose we'll have to use it.” 

Briskly, she set about what must be done. “Royal,” she 
directed, “lie on the big bed. We've set the screen in 
front of it so that if Ginger opens the door unexpectedly 
as she’s taken to doing, she won’t see you and we can 
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send her on some errand. I'll have to unbolt the kitchen 
soon so she can get in. We can’t lock this door without 
making her suspicious.” 

Royal stretched his magnificent body on the bed 
where once she had lain and been raped by her bride- 
groom. She glanced at him on the bed, and away. The 
bed beside which Royal had once made love to her while 
the unconscious and ill Princess lay upon it. The bed be- 
side which he may have put his black son in her body. 

Trembling at the memory, she watched Princess draw 
the sheet up over him, watched how tenderly the girl’s 
fingers stroked the sheet. Longing to herself touch Royal, 
even to touch the bed, she turned away and began the 
necessary last-minute ee 

Princess helped, folding and stowing. “When will we 
leave?” she asked. 

“At eight o’clock in the morning,” Frances replied. 
“We've got to go before the militia and bounty hunters 
hear about Royal. I’ve memorized the boat schedules 

» as you have. We'll take the Mississippi Queen to 
New Orleans from our own pier. In New Orleans, we'll 
take passage on the ship Windward for Havana, which 
sails at sunset. By midnight, Royal will be safe.” 

“Tf all goes well!” Princess breathed. 

“We must see that it does,” Frances said firmly. 

They pre part of the gold into Royal’s box and divided 
the rest between Frances’ two trunks. Otherwise, Frances 
estimated, Royal’s box would be so heavy to handle it 
would rouse speculation. 

Royal, who had been listening, put in a question. 
“How many men are theah to carry the box to the pier?” 

“Seven, counting Bax ... which means six, really,” 
Frances said. “Do you think six men can carry this box?” 
she asked, suddenly anxious. 

“It would help to have them load the box and othah 
luggage onto a wagon at the front gallery and drive 
down to the pier,” Royal suggested. 

Frances accepted this solution with relief. 
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Later, she sent Princess to fetch food from the kitchen 
for Royal. “Bring two servings of everything,” she told 
the girl. “Cornbread, chicken, pickles, greens. In the 
morning, if Ginger says food is missing, tell her we both 
got hungry during the night.” 

When Royal had eaten, he lay back on the bed. There 
was nothing to do now but wait. At last he fell asleep and 
the two girls sat together, watching over him. 

At dawn, when Ginger and Bax came into the house, 
Frances went downstairs. She told the old butler to have 
one of the striplings ride for Harold Vannice and ask him 
to come immediately. 

“Princess and I are leaving this morning,” she said, 
“and I want to turn the keys to Hunnicutt Hill over to 
Mr. Vannice. While you’re giving orders, Bax, have one 
of the men hitch up the wagon and bring it to the front 
gallery. It is to be loaded with our Tnggage and driven to 
the pier. It will take all the men to handle the boxes of 
books and my trunks, which are very heavy.” 

By the time she had gone back upstairs, leaving Ginger 

mee over the company breakfast she must cook, 
incess had nailed the lid onto Royal’s box. She dis- 
payee a small, strong piece of iron, hen dropped it into 
er handbag, along with the little hammer she had used, 
“Now we can pry the lid open easily,” she said. 

Harold Vannice arrived in due time. Frances, dressed 
for travel, received him in the library. 

“What is it, my deah?” he asked. “Are you really goin’ 
to leave so abruptly? And without makin’ disposition of 
Hunnicutt Hill?” 

“T’ve decided to keep Hunnicutt Hill,” she said. 

“What will you do with it, you livin’ in Boston?” 

“f’d like you to lease it out as a private residence, if 
you will,” she told him. “And if you will accept a com- 
mission for looking after it . . . that is, if you'll be so 
kind as to look after it for me.” At his nod, she contin- 
ued. “Do whatever you choose with the income. You'll 
have your commission, general upkeep and taxes to pay 
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and to ene, the loan I made at the bank against the place. 
Let the land lie fallow except for grazing. When my 
child is old enough, he may want to come back, to make 
this his home. But I assure you, Mr. Vannice sir, he will 
not own slaves.” 

“But if the house doesn’t earn sufficient income ovah 
and above expenses, my deah,” Vannice asked worriedly. 
“What will you do . . . how live?” 

“Tl be taken care of, sir,” she replied, visualizing 
Royal, his splendid strength, his sense of fairness. “I have 
faith in my future . . . I will be taken care of.” 
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CHAPTER X 


After they had breakfasted from trays in the library, 
Frances had the remaining slaves brought to her there. 
She presented each one with freedom paper and gold and 
said a formal farewell, wishing each good fortune in his 
or her new life. 

The actual departure was a time of suspense and ten- 
sion, Bax explained that the men had been called from 
loading the ligase wagon to receive their papers, but 
that they were now nearly finished. 

When Frances stepped out onto the gallery, she saw 
the wagon backed up to the steps, loaded with every-~ 
thing except the big box which held Royal. 

“They lef the big box ‘til last, Miss Frances,” Bax 
explained. “It so heavy, I vised them to load it at the end 
of the wagon, an’ ’void havin’ to push it back and fo’th.” 

Even as she nodded, Frances heard the shuffling and 
groans of the newly freed slaves as they pushed and 
tugged the big box to the head of the stairs. She listened 
to their muffled exclamations as they lifted the box and 
began their staggering descent, 

“Books is awful heavy!” 

“Heavier’n rocks!” 

“Wait .. . I goin’ drop it!” 
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“Don’ you do dat,” growled a deep voice. “Hol’ on... 
lif’... dat’s it!” 

Frances closed her eyes. She held her breath. If they 
should drop the box, what would happen to it... to 
Royal? Would the box slide to the foot of the stairs, or 
would it go end over end and burst open? Would such a 
fall harm Royal . . . even kill him? 

There was great shuffling, heaving, panting. 

“They makin’ it,” Bax told Frances. He held the great 
door wider. “Jus’ set it on the floah,” he directed. “Now, 
slide it .. . across the gallery . . . then you've got jus’ 
one lift, an’ it on the wagon. An’ down at the pier, 
you've got the big boatmen to he’p.” 

Frances felt herself begin to shake, felt perspiration 
SpUne out over her body. She watched as the slaves slid 

e box, still intact, Royal safe within, across the garery 
and watched them heave it onto the wagon with a thud. 

Princess came through the door. She was shaking, too. 
Even her lips were shaking. Frances held out her hand, 
and Princess took it. Like that, they walked to the pier. 

When she boarded the sidewheeler, Frances graciously 
consented to leave her effects on deck for easier unload- 
ing. She waved to Harold Vannice and her freed slaves as 
long as she could see them on the pier. Afterward, she 
went to sit near her luggage. Princess, as befitted a lady’s 
maid and companion, sat with her. 

The captain came to her. “We have a fine public room, 
Mrs. Hunnicutt,” he told her. “There are lounges there 
and comfortable chairs and refreshment.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Frances replied, and smiled. “I’m 
enjoying this fine April air on deck. Perhaps my maid 
and I will take advantage of the public. room later. But 
for the moment, we prefer this spot.” 

The captain looked pied, gave a half-bow, de- 
parted. He stopped now and again to speak to a passen- 
Ber moved on to another. All the passengers seemed to 

milling about deck, standing at the rail, or going in 
and out of the public room. Frances noted how ail those 
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who passed herself and Princess pointedly did not no- 
tice the extremely pregnant condition of the white lady 
and her wench. 

Both were dressed in the same style of floor-length, 
flared skirt over starched petticoats, and a short, hip 
length, loose fitting jacket. Both wore small poke bon- 
nets, pushed back from the face, lined with rows of lace, 
and tied with long ribbon streamers. Princess’ outfit was 
green, enhancing the ak of her eyes. Frances wore 
lavender, thus more or less observing her social obligation 
to wear mourning. 

She watched the riverbank as the sidewheeler plied 
upriver, The green growth came right down to the 
levees, covered them. Beyond spread the rich greens of 
tree and bush and towered the great, white-painted plan- 
tation houses, many of them with big, tall white pillars, 

In the fields the slaves were at work... hoeing, 
chopping, planting, cultivating. Their black backs were 
bent to the morning sun; their overseers walked the 
rows. Sometimes Frances caught the flick of 2 whip as an 
overseer walked, waving his badge of authority idly, but 
ever ready to use. 

The river itself was alive with traffic—sidewheelers, 
barges, arks. Many individuals were out in rowboats 
going here and there, fishing. 

Frances was beginning to tire by the time they reached 
New Orleans, and the shadows under Princess’ eyes be- 
trayed that she, too, was weary. They waited until their 
luggage—and the silent box holding Royal—were safely 
deposited on the wharf. 

Only then, leaving Princess to watch that box, did 
Frances go into an office. There she booked passage to 
Havana on the Windward for Mrs. Lee Hunnicutt, 
Widow, and Princess, her wench. 

By the time Frances rejoined Princess, she was ex- 
hausted and trembling. And when the stevedores, loading 
her effects onto the ocean-going vessel, almost dropped 
the big box, she swayed. By sheer force of will, she stead- 
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ied herself just as the brawny men saved the box from 
crashing to the wharf. When they had set it safely on 
deck, Princess’ hand came to hers; for a moment they 
clung. 

Aboard the Windward, Frances pointed out to the 
mate what was to be taken to her cabin and what was to 
be stowed in the hold: “The biggest trunk goes to the 
cabin,” she said, “and that big box of books, and the two 
small valises.” ; 

“The box will be bulky in your cabin, ma’am,” the 
mate warned. 

“] expect it to.be,” Frances said. 

The mate touched his cap, motioned some of the ship’s 
crew to bring the cabin luggage. He led down two corri- 
dors and into a large corner cabin. 

There were two bunks along one side, end to end, with 
a porthole space between. In this space, a large wooden 
chair was bolted to the floor. Along one end wall was a 
double porthole with two big chairs bolted in place be- 
fore it. 

Across the opposite end was a long shelf, designed to 
serve as washstand and dressing table, and agamst the 
corridor wall stood a great armoire, bolted to the wall. 
The space between armoire and door, obviously meant 
for luggage, was where Frances had the crewmen set the 
big box. The trunk was placed in a corner beyond the 
double porthole, and the satchels beneath one bunk. 

“After we sail,” Frances told the mate, “I should like to 
speak to the captain. Can it be arranged?” 

“Til report your request to the captain, ma’am,” the 
mate said. “He wishes all his passengers to be comfortable 
during a voyage.” 

The moment Frances had bolted the door after him, 
Princess was at the box. “Royal,” she called, “are you all 
right?” 

His muffled reply came to them. “Yes.” 

“After the captain comes and leaves,” Frances said, 
“we'll open the box.” 
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“Pm fine,” Royal said. “Don’t open the box until we’re 
out of American waters.” 


After his boat had sailed, the captain made his way to 
Frances’ cabin, He did this both because the name of 
Hunnicutt had reached even his ears, and because the 
young, pregnant widow traveling alone with her young, 
pregnant wench, had requested to see him. 

He stepped inside when Frances opened the door. 

“Captain Burton, out of England, at your service, 
ma’am,” he said. 

Frances smiled, liking him on sight. He was middle 
aged, kind-spoken and honest-eyed. He was well-built 
and wore a spanking blue uniform. 

After he had been assured that she was pleased with 
her cabin, he inquired her pleasure. 

“I wish,” she told him delicately, “to request that my 
maid and myself be allowed to seclude ourselves. We 
need rest and general peace of mind.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Hunnicutt,” the captain said. “We 
shall do all we can to make you comfortable. Would you 
like to have your meals served in your cabin?” 

“Td like all meals brought to the door, where my maid 
will receive them,” Frances said. “We'll require very 
large portions, as we have extremely sharp appetites at 
present and, according to advice, require a great deal of 
nourishment.” 

“I understand, Mrs. Hunnicutt,” the captain mur- 
mured, looking carefully just past Frances’ eyes. “May I 
presume to tell you, that should you or your maid suffer 
sea sickness, there is a fine doctor aboard.” 

“Thank you,” Frances said. 

Captain Burton gave a bow. “It is settled,” he said. 
“Meals and linens will be left at your door. You shall 
have every service, every consideration. It is an honor to 
have you aboard.” 

Working at a leisurely pace, Frances and Princess un- 
packed what they would need during the voyage. They 
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hung their dresses in the armoire, arranged the simplest 
of toiletries on the dressing-shelf, which had a rim 
around the édge to prevent articles from sliding off with 
the motion of the ship. A square mirror showed their 
anxious, intent faces, 

Instead of decreasing, now that they actually had 
Royal aboard ship, Frances’ tension kept building, and 
she knew the same thing was happening to Princess. 
There would be no degree of real safety until the ship 
had passed out of American waters and was well on her 
way to Havana. 

Even though they were gliding steadily downriver, 
passing upstream craft, passing the many smaller fishing 
boats and rowboats, passing a downstream sidewheeler, 
coming ever nearer to Hunnicutt Hill, from whence 
they had fled only hours earlier, Frances’ tenseness grew. 
She sat at a porthole, watching the shore, on the lookout 
for Hunnicutt Hill. Only after they passed the plantation 
would she feel they were doing more than get ready to 
flee as they had been getting ready all day. Only then 
would she feel that they were in actual flight. 

The dinner meal was brought to their door. Princess 
took it in, and Frances lighted the two lamps bracketed 
to the walls, 

They ate lightly, setting aside most of the food for 
Royal. Then they put out the lamps and sat in darkness, 
watching the dots of light along the riverbank, listening 
to boat whistles and cries of boatmen. 

At last Hunnicutt Hill slid slowly past, silvery in the 
light frem the sliver of moon, Now, at last, Frances 
thought, they were really on their way downriver, 
toward the Gulf, toward freedom. 

“We're passing Hunnicutt Hill,” she said, speaking 
loudly enough for Royal to hear. 

She gazed back at the tall, glimmering plantation house 
and wondered if she would ever see it again, or if this 
was a final farewell. Then she went to the box and called, 
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“Royal ... do you think it’s safe for us to let you.out 
now?” 

“] think I’d bettah stay until weah in the Gulf,” came 
his muffled reply. “T still thmk that.” 

_ “Aren’t you cramped?” Frances called anxioysly. She 
felt Princess leaning close, waiting for Royal’s reply. 

“I’m all right,” he said. 

Frances thought, smiling suddenly, how female it was 
of herself and Princess to be concerned lest Royal feel 
cramped in the box, after all he had suffered in the past. 
She pressed Princess’ hand, and the Mandinga girl 
laughed shakily, understanding. 

gain they sat in the dark and watched through the 
portholes. They watched the shoreline in moonlight .. . 
gliding ever down the Mississippi, at last down the Pass, 
down and down. At length, blessedly, the Windward was 
in the waters of the Gulf, rough waters tonight, into 
which she thrust her prow, over which she climbed and 
down which she dropped, into which she thrust again. 

Holding to bolted-down chairs to keep from being 
thrown off balance, the two girls lighted the bracket- 
lamps again. They pulled the drapes across the Magk t 
making their softly lit cabin world private and safe. 

“We're in the Gulf!” Frances called, lips close to the 
box. “Princess is going te pry up the lid!” 

Be ready, my darling, my beloved, her heart whis- 
pered. Be ready for freedom! 

Princess worked swiftly, as though she had done this 
before. She lifted the lid. 

Royal sat up, blinking a little at the light. He stretched 
his arms to relieve the cramps. He lifted one leg and then 
the other, stepping out of the box. Then he stood, feet 
apart, braced against the movement of the ship, and 
gazed about. 

“Tt’s done, Royal!” Princess cried. “We're free!” 

“Almost free,” he agreed, smiling slowly. His eyes 
rested on Princess, on Frances. “Thank you,” he said. 
“Thank you both,” 
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“You must eat!” Princess cried. “We saved food for 
you ... and there’s water! You must be thirsty!” 

He sat in a chair. Together they brought him food and 
water, together watched him eat and drink. And the 
three of them were happy together, because now they 
were in the act of escape. 

“I want to go to Africa with you, Royal,” Frances 
heard herself say, and hadn’t known she would say it, but 
recognized it as her deepest wish. “With you and 
Princess.” : 

The atmosphere in the cabin suddenly changed. This 
was no longer white mistress helping her slaves to free- 
dom. This was now Royal and Princess, emperor and his 
empress, faced with the sudden, unexplained wish of a 
white woman who knew not what she asked. The em- 
peror started to speak, his great face regretful but stern. 

His empress placed her hand on his arm. 

“I want her, Royal,” she said. “I want Miss Frances 
with me. Even if I didrft want her, we both still would 
owe her the granting of this request . . . it is her right.” 

“Why would you leave your own people, Frances?” 
Royal asked. 

“I have no people, not really,” she replied, speaking a 
truth she had vaguely felt but not before realized. “I 
have no kin, no close ties in Boston ... only casual 
friends. I prefer the Mandinga people . . . because you 
and Princess are Mandinga, and I like what you are. I 
prefer to raise my child as you and Princess grew up . . . 
naturally, in a natural land. A land where I, too, will find 
peace and contentment.” 

“You see, Royal,” Princess murmured. “Miss Frances is 
likeus . . . she belongs with us.” 

“Perhaps,” Royal agreed doubtfully. 

“You're coming with us!” Princess cried. “It is de- 
cided! Oh, Miss Frances ... we'll never be apart... 
we'll always be friends!” 

“You must call me ‘Frances’ now.” 

“Of course. Frances, Frances, my friend.” 
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And so it was decided. 

Frances had taken them out of America. They would 
take her into Africa. 

Her son, she thought, be he white Hunnicutt or Man- 
dinga-mulatto, would be raised free and big, like Royal. 

A wave of exhaustion dragged suddenly at her. She 
realized that it had been twenty-four hours since any of 
them had really rested. In a heartbeat, the situation was 
again reversed and she was again mistress getting her- 
slaves to freedom. 

“We must sleep,” she said. 

“Pll use the quilt and. pillow from the box and sleep on 
the floah,” Royal said. 

Thus it was decided. Frances chose the bunk between 
the porthole walls, Princess took the other bunk, and 
Royal spread quilt and pillow on the floor beside her. 
They put out the lamps, and in darkness the girls dis- 
robed, 

Frances lay on her back, arms above her head She felt 
the life and surge and lift of the boat under her. It was 
like being borne up by a high, fluid, rocking cradle. Fa- 
tigue coursed her blood, lay heavy in arms and legs, and 
the movement of the ship eased it, bit by bit. The child 
within her moved strongly, moved again and still again. 

After a long while, long after she should have been 
asleep and was not, she heard Royal and Princess to- 
gether in the other bunk. They were quiet, but they 
could not altogether hide the sounds of their moving 
pele nor stifie the breathings nor mask the odors of 
ove. 

Frances listened because there was no way not to hear. 
She lay burning for Royal, afire with want, and listened 
to their love. This was extremely vigorous, extremely 
joyous, and with deep tenderness. 

Even in her uneasy sleep, which came at last, long after 
they slept, she burned for the love which she could not 

ve, 
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CHAPTER XI 


The days of their voyage fell into a pattern. They kept 
the cabin curtains drawn at all times so that Royal could 
remain out of the box. He slept part of the day, some of 
the time on Princess’ bunk, other times on the floor so 
she could take her rest periods. 

There was a strong roll to the seas, which became 
steadily rougher. None of them felt seasickness beyond a 
slight queasiness. 

At night, when the passengers were sleeping and the 
seamen were at their posts, Royal ventured on deck. He 
spent a good part of each night there, keeping to the dar- 
kest parts, avoiding crew members. Always he walked 
and even ran for exercise in his great, loping, noiseless 
strides. 

The seas were so rough that moving about the cabin 
was in itself a hazardous venture. The girls grew accus- 
tomed to holding onto bunk and chair to steady 
themselves between points. 

The first night Royal went on deck, Princess asked to 
go with him, but he refused to take her. 

“I want you heah, wheah you won’t move around 
much,” he told her. “I don’t want to risk the life of my 
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son with you on deck in these seas.” He glanced at 
Frances. “You should be careful, too.” 

Suddenly, warmly, Frances felt secure and almost- 
loved because he had included her in his concern. When 
he had slipped out into the night, she comforted Princess, 
who was immediately afraid he would be captured by 
the crew and put in irons. 

“Now that we’re out of American waters,” Frances 
said, “Royal is safe. Even if one of the crewmen sees him, 
only the captain, if he is informed, can question Royal’s 
being aboard . . . and that because he isn’t a fare-paying 
passenger.” 

“What would the captain do then?” Princess asked 
fearfully. 

“In that case,” Frances replied, “Td tell Captain Burton 
that Royal is my slave and pay his passage. The captain is 
a busy man, with a ship to run. If he gets his passage 
money and my assurance that Royal is my chattel, he 
won't cause himself extra aggravation by probing.” 

“You seem very certain,” Princess said unsteadily. 

“Yes,” agreed Frances, keeping her tone assured. But 
she was thinking, { hope I'm right . . . oh, I do! I hope 
the captain didn’t hear about the Hunnicutt Hill runa- 
way slave before we sailed! Surely, if he’d heard... if 
he’s made a connection between that slave and myself 
. . . he would have mentioned it!” 

“And when we reach Havana,” Princess asked, “what 
then?” 

“We proceed as planned,” Frances said. “Royal goes 
back into the box so we can avoid questions. As soon as 
the box is delivered to our hotel room, he will get out 
and stay out. I’ll arrange his freedom immediately. Then 
we'll take passage to Africa on the first vessel.” 

The oft-spoken plan, reiterated now, soothed Princess 
and built Frances’ own confidence. That there was some 
risk in Royal’s walking the deck at night, she acknowl- 
edged. But he was wily as a jungle cat; it was his African 
heritage to evade and outwit the enemy, be it beast or 
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man. If any unsuspecting passenger or crewman appeared 
when he was on deck, he would simply melt into 
shadow, or hang unseen over the side of the ship. He* 
would also, if necessary, knock that person unconscious 
and be safely back in the cabin within seconds, 

Thus she comforted herself. 

Every night before Royal left the cabin, he and Prin- 
cess made love. And every night Frances listened and 
burned. But still she felt no jealousy of Princess, her 
beloved friend, but only a hunger and a longing for 
Royal’s love. 

By day, the moment she sat up and swung her feet to 
the floor of the cabin, she was aware of the leaden weight 
of the child. The seas were unbelievably rough, the skies 

ray. It rained in sudden, hard gusts. The wind blew. 
The ship rolled, climbed, dropped. 

She was a little sick all the time now. She and Princess 
both found it difficult to move about the cabin at all. 
They clung to bunk supports, chairs, the big, empty box, 
the armoire, the dressing-shelf. 

On the raining dark day they were halfway to Havana, 
Princess became excessively restless. She could not bring 
herself to sit still, but moved constantly about the cabin. 
At times she stood for a long moment, clinging to what- 
ever piece of furniture was at hand, waiting for the vi- 
cious sea to let up a bit in its buffeting, then moved on to 
sit in a chair. In only a moment she would be making her 
way to the dressing-shelf to brush her hair before the 
mirror, holding onto the shelf with one hand, brushing 
with the other. Then she would again be on the move to 
do something, anything, to assuage her unease. 

Royal sat on the edge of .a bunk, watching her every 
move, ready at any instant to leap up and catch her 
should she begin to fall. His dark quiet eyes followed her 
unhappily, but he said nothing, seeming to understand 
that she was finding inactivity intolerable. 

It was while Princess was making her way from one 
end of the cabin to the other that the seas seemed to grab 
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the ship, toss ‘it in the air, then let it slam back onto their 

_tossing, thrusting bosom. As the boat hurtled against the 
waves, it tore Princess off-balance and sent her in a run- 
ning dive toward the big, box, her swollen belly crashing 
into its sharp corner. 

Royal caught her as she fell. He carried her to her 
bunk and bent over her. Frances pushed in beside him, 
clinging to a bunk support to keep her own feet. 

Princess’ eyes were closed. Her face was contorted, her 
fists clenched above her head. The long, wracking pains 
had come instantly. Their constancy showed in the rigid- 
ity of her body, the sweat that covered her face, the way 
her lips drew back from her teeth and never eased. But 
there was no moan, no sound of pain; not even the visibly 
tearing in and out of her breath could be heard. 

Before Frances could so much as loosen the laboring 
girl’s clothing, the bunk was suddenly wet. “‘She’s giving 
birth!” Frances cried to Royal. “It’s mach too soon... 
but it’s happening! The water’s broken! Bring towels 
.. from the wash-shelf ... bring the chamber pot 
... the basin... water!” 

While Royal carried out her orders, Frances managed 
to loosen Princess’ dress at the waist and to lift it and the 
starched petticoats and fold them back. She tugged off 
the underpants, laying Princess bare from the waist 
down. 

Blood suddenly gushed fron Princess. The ship lunged 
sideways, grabbed Frances away from the bunk, threw 
her violently to one side. Instead of crashing into furni- 
ture or upon the floor, she felt herself land in Royal’s 
arms, which bore her up. 

“We can’t do this alone,” he said. “You told me there is 
a doctor aboard. I’m going to find him.” 

She let him sit her down on the bunk beside Princess. 
She held to the bunk-post with one hand, gripped Prin- 
cess’ ankle comfortingly with the other. The girl was still 
rigid, still in the clue of pain. 

She was in real trouble. Not only was she delivering 
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her child two months ahead of time, but something else 
was wrong. 

“Go to the captain,” Frances told Reyal. “He’ll get the 
doctor faster than you can.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


The doctor was Cuban. He was short and fat and dark- 
haired and black-eyed. His name was Doctor Pablo Men- 
dez. With him was his female counterpart, whom he in- 
troduced as his esposa, his wife. He spoke English 
fluently and cursed in Spanish even more fluently 

“Madre de Dios!” he screamed at first sight of the 
rigid, bleeding Princess, And again, “Dios . . . Dios!” 
when his eyes went over Frances, noting her advanced 
pregnancy. 

And then he pushed them all back, as far away as he 
could get them, and started to work over the laboring 
girl. The doctor’s wife was the only one permitted to 
help. Perhaps the woman was a nurse, Frances thought 
dazedly, sitting on her bunk in obedience to the doctor's 
ay) holding fast to a brace. Royal stood beside the 

ig box. The captain was at the doorway, behind him the 
mate. 

Nobody appeared to be aware of Royal, or even to no- 
tice him. His eyes were unwaveringly on Princess; his 
great body leaned toward her bunk as though he might 
go charging over there at any instant. 

Time stood still. The seas rocked the cabin, sent it 
plunging, set it rearing, Over and over . . . there was no 
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end. Eternity might be like this, Frances thought. She 
looked at the others; they could only wait as she was 
waited. Like herself, they were holding themselves 
against the plunging sea; they were waiting and 
enduring. 

She looked at Princess’ bunk, but could not see the 
straining, laboring girl. Princess had yet to make the first 
sound. She endured and pushed when the doctor so or- 
dered; she labored in bottomless Mandinga silence. 

Frances closed her eyes and listened to that Mandinga 
silence which Princess had explained to her, and it be- 
came a part of the timeless eternity through which they 
all must wait. With her eyes closed, she prayed. And 
after she had prayed, she held them closed and waited, on 
and forever, hanging to her bunk with aching, numb 
aris. 

Sometime there came a change in the atmosphere of 
the-cabin. No word had been spoken, no sound made, but 
there was a difference. 

Frances opened her eyes and saw that now the doctor 
was kneeling right on the bunk. He was facing Princess, 
his knees well apart to steady himself against the pitching 
of the ship, and he was doing something to the silent, 
suffering girl. 

Cautiously, hanging tightly to the bunk brace, Frances 
stood so that she could see what the doctor was doing. 
The infant’s head had begun to emerge. The doctor was 
manipulating the head, pulling gently on it. 

Princess’ body bowed suddenly up from the bunk. Her 
eyes were clenched shut; her teeth were clamped on her 
lower lip. The muscles in her arms looked like small 
ropes; those in her legs tightened and danced. The 
cords of her neck stood out as she gave one tremendous 
strain. Her teeth bit through her lip, and blood gushed 
from the lip as the child tore itself free of her body on a 
geyser of blood. 

The doctor caught the baby, held it by its heels, 
slapped its shoulders. The newborn cry lifted. In that in- 
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stant, hearing that cry, Princess’ eyes came open and she 
tried to smile with her bloody lip. Not until then did she, 
Mandinga-born and Mandinga-bred, make a sound. And 
even then the sound was but a sigh which blended with 
the wail of the child, and as the sigh sank to silence her 
life slipped away and was gone. 

Frances knew, instantly. Her eyes went to Royal. He 
stared at Princess, knowledge plain on his face. His 
hands, which had been fists, went limp. His chest rose 
and fell hugely and slowly, and he never let off staring at 
Princess. 

The doctor gave the baby to his wife. He labored over 
Princess. His wife wrapped the baby and handed it to 
Frances on her bunk, and helped him labor with Princess, 

Frances held the warm, newborn infant close. Her 
heart tore with sorrow over the death of Princess, her 
friend. But on the heels of sorrow came relief that now, 
should her own child be Mandinga, Princess could not be 
hurt by the knowledge. 

The doctor straightened up from Princess’ bunk and 
looked at Frances. “She was your criada .. . your ser- 
vant?” he asked. 

Frances nodded. “And my friend. The child came two 
months ahead of time.” 

“Tt is a boy,” the doctor said. “He’ll weigh close to 
nine pounds, He’s healthier than most full-term babies. If 
your criada had carried him the full time, he would have 
been so big he would have killed himself getting born.” 

“And Princess as well?” 

“And the mother, si.” 

Captain Burton ‘crossed to Frances. “I’ll send women 
to . . .” He indicated Princess’ sheet-covered body. 

While he spoke, Royal crossed the floor of the pitching 
cabin and now stood beside them. All desolation was on 
his great face; resistance was in every line of his tremen- 
dous body. 

“Princess will remain here, Captain,” Frances said. “If 
the women will dress her and arrange her hair... we'll 
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be grateful. We'll put her,” she continued steadily, “in 
that big box.” 

She took the captain’s ea ee watched it go to 
Royal, who returned it full-on. Without further speech, 
the captain turned on his heel and went to give his 
orders. 

When Princess was prepared and had been laid in the 
box and those who had tended her had gone, Royal stood 
regarding her for a long time. He stood silent and tearless 
and expressionless, gazing at his departed love. 

Only then did he look at his son. Frances lifted the 
swaddled infant from the far corner of her bunk, and to- 
gether they had their first view of him. 

He appeared to be nearer to a month old than two 
hours out of his dead mother’s torn womb. His head was 
shaped like Royal’s head. His features were Royal’s fea- 
tures. His arms were built the same and his newborn 
fingers, when Frances gently uncrumpled them and held 
them briefly straight, were Royal’s fingers, 

“He is you, alive in another body,” Frances said. 

“I have ao empress;’ Royal said. “My son has no 
mother.” 

“I will care for your son,” Frances told him. “TI nour- 
ish him with my milk after my child is born. I will be his 
mother.” 
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CHAPTER XHI 


Before Royal could respond, the captain reappeared at 
the door, his mind. clearly on Royal. 

“I need to ask you a few questions,” he said to Royal. 

Royal nodded, waited. 

“Yourre the father of this child?” 

“Yes,” Royal said simply. 

“Please!” Frances interposed. “Let me!” 

They waited. 

“Princess was my slave, as you know, Captain,” she ex- 
plained. “Royal is also my slave. I brought him out of 
America to set him free.” 

“You smuggled him aboard the Windward,” Captain 
Burton stated, his voice cool. 

“Yes... in that box,” Frances told him. “He had been 
accused of fomenting an insurrection on our plantation. I 
know he did no such thing. Yet, had he been appre- 
hended, he would certainly have been convicted and 
executed.” 

“So, like all Southerners, you took the law into your 
own hands?” asked the captain quietly. 

“I suppose I did,” she admitted. “Only I’m not a South- 
erner, Captain. I’m from Boston, and hate slavery as 
much as you English hate it. Therefore, to help Royal es- 
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cape a faise charge, to save his life and to make him a free 
» man, I smuggled him out of America on your ship.” 

The captain went into a thoughtful silence. He studied 
Frances. He studied Royal. “I am anti-slavery, it is true,” 
he said finally. “But ] can’t approve your method, Mrs. 
ee nor condone your using my ship as you have 

one.” 

“I stand guilty of all you say,” Frances told him. “But 
this man Royal has suffered more than most slaves have 
suffered at the hands of their white masters. He has had 
more taken from him and more evil things done to him 
than any hundred other slaves.” 

“How has all this been done, Mrs. Hunnicutt?” the 
captain asked, a spark of interest in his tone. 

“Royal was captured. in Angola,” Frances explained. 
“As you know, that is Portuguese West Africa. He lived 
on the middle plateau, back from the coast. He was em- 
peror of all the Mandinga tribes, which were formed into 
a federation of tribes.” 

“Are you telling me,” the captain asked with what 
sounded like English dryness, “that this black man was 
torn from a position of importance and power and made 
a slave to serve white masters, to be beaten and abused? 
Are you telling me that, because this was done to him, 
you and I must restore him to his birthright?” 

“Perhaps I am,” Frances admitted, her heart quick and 
warm. “Certainly that has a place in my thinking. But it’s 
not the most important reason, Captain.” 

“And the important reason——what is that?” 

“The important reason is that Royal’s people, his sub- 
jects . . . the thousands in his Empire, who were ruled in 
peace and prosperity by this man, now wait and hope 
and yearn for his safe return. It is not for power that he 
must go back to them, Captain Burton. It is that he may 
serve them. It is that they need him. They need him to 
lead them into their rightful future of peace and their 
place in the world as just and compassionate men and 
women,” 
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Captain Burton kept his eyes on Frances’ face long 
after she had stopped speaking. 

“So you rest your case,” he said at last. “You throw 

ourself upon my mercy .. . is that it?” 

“Something like that, sir,” Frances said, “As a first 
resort.” 

“And your last resort?” 

“Td fight you, sir . . . any way I could.” 

The captain swung to Royal, “What have you got to 
say?” 

“My mistress has stated my position, my thinking, and 
my actions, sir,” Royal said quietly. 

The captain nodded. “I have to be on your side,” he 
said. “I have to agree with all you feel and think and 
want. But I don’t want any trouble over this. You'll agree 
to keep silent about the affair. Pll fix the passenger list if 
need be, You, madam, will pay your slave’s fare. And she 
—” he motioned toward the box in which Princess lay— 
“will be buried at sea. Immediately. Pll expect complete 
cooperation from both of you.” 

Frances saw Royal go tense, saw the line of his jaw 
grow rigid. 

“We're not in a position to bury Princ¢ss Mandinga- 
fashion, Royal,” she said. “It must be done as Captain 
Burton says.” 

“On the Carita, when I was captive being taken to 
America,” Royal told them, “the ones who died were 
thrown overboard to be eaten by sharks.” 

“Princess is in a box,” Frances reasoned. “The lid will 
be nailed on.” 

“Also we won’t throw the box overboard,” the captain 
added. “We'll lower it into the sea.” 

Frances watched Royal’s expressionless face, his un- 
moving eyes. When finally he nodded acceptance, she 
quivered in relief. 

Within moments they were on deck. Frances clung toa 
post with one hand to keep her footing, and cradled the 
swaddled infant on the other arm. She watched them tie 
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the ropes around the box and shoulder it onto the railing, 
Royal handling one end, and two sailors the other. 

Carefully they lowered the box toward the leaping, 
churning sea. Once it swung out of control, hit smartly 
against the hull of the ship, swung again, but they stead- 
ied it. ' 

Royal leaned over the rail, slowly dealing out rope, 
lowering his beloved into the raging, tossing waves. 
They took the box and sent it, ropes and all, turning and 
tumbling, away from the ship. They sucked it down. It 
bobbed almost to the top, then was gone, forever gone. 

Frances pulled her eyes from the gray, ravening water. 
Royal was still staring at it; he looked like a great statue 
carved out of mahogany. 

And Frances ached with his silent grief, with his utter 
devastation. She ached with the tears which he did not 
shed, which he would never shed, because the Mandinga 
did not weep no matter what the loss. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Now it became necessary to seek over the ship for a 
wet-nurse for Royal’s son. This the captain undertook 
personally, only to learn there was not one nursing 
mother aboard. 

“With this weather,” he grumbled, “it'll be another 
forty-eight hours before we can make port. The child 
must be fed long before then.” 

“He still has fingernails to grow,” Frances said, “and 
toenails. He is large and plump and well-formed, but he 
didn’t have time to be finished before his mother . . . be- 
fore he was born.” 

“I have a product aboard,” Captain Burton said, 
“which I have discussed with the doctor. He has taken 
some of it to his cabin to study it. He’s coming here with 
it, and when he arrives we'll explain it to you, as it seems 
to be our last and only resort.” 

When the doctor entered he was carrying something in 
a glass jar. He sat with Frances and Royal and the captain 
and showed it to them. 

“It’s a new form of milk,” the captain explained. “Most 
of the water has been removed from fresh milk, as you 
can see. It is now a sweet, slow-flowing liquid . . . if you 
will tip the jar, Doctor . . . thank you. Thus, you can see 
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how it does. I got it from the men who are developing it, 
their objective being for me to use it in my coffee while 
at sea. In two or three years, if it proves to be practical, 
they hope to be manufacturing this kind of preserved 
milk and to put it on the market for general sale.” 

“We'll dilute this new milk with water,” the doctor ex- 

lained, “and feed it to the baby. I’m quite confident that 
it will suffice until you can find a wet-nurse in Havana.” 

With the three men—Captain Burton, Doctor Mendez 
and Royal—watching, Frances mixed water into the milk 
until it seemed to be of the right consistency and 
strength. She tasted a bit, marveling at its sweetness and 
smoothness. 

Then, selecting one of her clean linen handkerchiefs, 
she bunched a corner of it into a small, thick teat, and 
dipped this teat into the milk until it was saturated. Then, 
leaning over the baby, she put the milky teat to his lips 
and he Sey his mouth in a fumbling manner, but got 
a taste of the milk and somehow grabbed the cloth and 
began to suck. 

After he had sucked and smacked and nuzzled for 
some time, the doctor and the captain left the cabin, both 
chuckling. Royal stayed beside Frances, watching the 
dip-suck routine. 

“His name is Nzinga,” Royal said, after a time. “Like 
my father. He is Nzinga, son of Nimi, the emperor.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


The Windward put into sheltered Havana Bay at sun- 
rise of a cool, clear morning. The stormy seas through 
which she had labored and to which a girl dead from 
childbirth had been consigned were smooth and gently 
rocking. Over all the gentle breast of the water sparkled 
rays from the new sun. 

The passengers were lined at the ship’s rails, watching 
the shore line draw nearer. Frances and Royal stood to- 
gether, a little apart from the others. Frances held the 
sleeping Nzinga in her arms as the Windward sailed 
through the harbor’s entrance, which was guarded by the 
old Morro Castle. 

The captain paused beside them. “This is a fine, deep 
harbor,” he told them “One day it'll be two or three 
miles square. Havana is the largest city in all the West In- 
dies, don’t forget . . . handles nearly all of Cuba’s im- 
ports and most of its exports, such as sugar, cigars, wea 
cal fruit. Don’t miss anything, Mrs. Hunnicutt, see it all.” 

Later, as she rode beside Royal in a public carriage 
from wharf to hotel, Frances held the sleeping baby and 
gazed with interest at all they passed. This older section 
of the city, lying between harbor and sea, was cut by 
narrow, irregular streets. Every street was busy with car- 
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riages, wooden-wheeled carts and even merchandise- 
laden men, coming and going. 

The buildings were of the old Spanish style, some 
white with red roofs, others weathered to the color of 
mist. On the walkways, the Habaneros were going about 
their affairs, calling out to one another, laughing, some- 
times Sans in pairs to gesticulate vehemently as they 
argued. 

The men wore white, starched jackets and combed 
their black hair straight and sleekly back. The women 
wore soft-falling, long skirts and white blouses. On their 
heads they wore a mantilla or a silk scarf or perhaps even 
just a flower shining red or white or yellow in contrast to 
the blackness of the hair. 

The carriage driver flicked his whip and yelled, “Vaya 

. vaya!” Obediently, the team went into a trot and 
pulled the carriage around a corner onto a wider street, 
along which stretched small, pretty parks and prome- 
nades adorned with shade trees. 

“F] Prado, Senora,” the driver said, flashing his smile. 
“Es’ El Prado.” He gestured expansively with his whip, 
encompassing all the long, proud avenue. 

“Si,” Frances agreed, using her first words of Spanish, 
“si, el Prado.” 

She knew that this street was Havana’s pride, and 
observed a parkway running down the center, shaded by 
laurels and palms. Most of the public buildings were of 
limestone, one of which the driver made her understand 
was the Presidential Palace. 

Their hotel, recommended by Captain Burton, was the 
biggest and newest in the city. It stood at the bottom 
end of El Prado, overlooking the water. 

Frances went to the hotel desk, carrying Nzinga, 
Royal a step behind her. The man at the desk had inky 
hair, black eyes and a quick smile, 

“Senora?” he said, and bowed. 

Frances gave him the note of introduction which Cap- 
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tain Burton had written out for her. The clerk read it 
swiftly and became all smiles. 

“Ah, Senora Hunnicutt!” he exclaimed. “From Amer 
ica! The Senora wishes that I continue to speak the 
English, no?” 

“Please,” Frances said. “I’ll need three rooms—one for 
myself, one for this gentleman, and one for the child and 
his nurse.” 

“Ciertamente, Senora Hunnicutt!” agreed the clerk, 
“You desire to overlook the sea, Senora?” 

“That will be pleasant,” Frances agreed, “Also, I need: 
a wet-nurse for the child. At once. I think Captain Bur- 
ton hoped you can help me with that problem.” 

“Ah, si,” agreed the clerk, “it will be accomplish’ at 
once, A Jamaican woman, perhaps . . . all the Jamaicans 
speak English, Senora.” 

Frances’ chamber was a corner room on the second 
floor. It was large, high-ceilinged and airy, with white 
marble floors and shining, tiled walls, Four full-length 
windows filled two sides of the room, opening onto bal- 
conies railed with intricate, lacy ironwork, 

The furniture was massive and painted white. The bed 
was the widest Frances had ever seen, the clothes cabinet 
the deepest. The chairs were of cool white reed through 
which the breeze could move, fan-backed and comfort- 
able. 

The other rooms were a bit smaller, with only one. wall 
of windows each. “T’ll put the nurse and Nzinga in the 
room next to me, Royal,” Frances said. “If you don’t 
mind taking the one beyond that.” 

“What you wish is what will be done for Nzinga,” 
Royal told her. 

Within the hour, Frances was interviewing a round- 
faced, very black negress who carried a fat month-old 
baby in her arms. “I’m twenty years old, Senora,” the ne- 
gress said. “My name is Juanita, though I am Jamaican— 
my mother liked Spanish names, as did the mother of my 
husband, who is part Jamaican and part Cuban and is 
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called Pedro. This is our first baby, Senora. See how fat 
he is, my Pedrito?” 

“Do you have a good supply -of milk?” Frances asked. 

Proudly Juanita flipped out one big, heavy black 
breast. Milk was oozing from the nipple. “Vou see?” she 
cried. “Always it is like this, Pedro Barrera, my husband, 
tells me 1 have milk enough for three Pedritos! Is it not 
true, Senora . . . do you not see it for yourself?” 

Frances smiled at the girl’s eagerness. “{’m sure you do 
have milk and that it is good milk,” she agreed. “If you 
nurse Nzinga, you'll need to stay in the hotel, in the next 
room.” 

Juanita’s brown eyes went wide. She shook her head 
wonderingly and her hair, which was not wooly, but 
very curly and in many short waves, threatened to escape 
its pins. 

“te is such a fine hotel, Senora!” she marveled. “I have 
never been in such a place, not in all my life! But Pedro 

. . what about him, Senora? I do not wish to live apart 
from him, or to have my nino away from his father!” 

“There is 2 bedroom for you and your husband and 
baby,” Frances said, “It’s next to this room. You'll all stay 
for as long as you are needed. J’ll arrange it.” 

And so it was settled. It was with relief that Frances 
gave the hungry and now fretting Nzinga into Juanita’s 
arms, yet with a small thrill of envy that she watched the 
seeking little mouth of Royal’s son nuzzle the breast of 
another woman. It won’t be for long, she told herself. 
When my child is born, I can feed both of them, just as 
Juanita now feeds two. 

After the evening meal, served to Frances and Royal in 
her room, she learned that he was concerned about this 
very thing—the future nourishment of his infant son. 

“It is well for him to have the wet-nurse,” he told 
Frances. “But that is for Havana. I need to leave on the 
next ship to Africa, yet T cannot leave my son behind. 
Nor can I wait here until he is old enough to eat as a man 
éats.” 
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“You must return to your people,” Frances agreed. 

“They are waiting for me,” he said. “They will be joy- 
ful—they will prepare a welcome.” 

“The baby can go with you,” Frances exclaimed, the 
solution flashing into her mind. “Juanita and her husband 
might agree to go along to Africa for as long as Nzinga 
needs the milk. We have pe enough to pay them well.” 

He looked at her, considering. 

“We may need Juanita for the voyage only,” she 
pressed on. “Because, when my own child is born, I'll be 
able to nurse Nzinga along with him.” 

Royal shook his head. “You can’t do that. Things are 
different now. I can’t return to my people with a wid- 
owed white woman as wet-nurse to my son.” 

“Please don’t take Nzinga away from me!” Frances 
pleaded. “I love him, Royal. Because he is Princess’ baby, 
and I loved her. Because he is like you ... and I love 
you ... the way a woman loves her man.” 

Royal was silent. He stared past her, through the’win- 
dow toward the sea, and she knew he was mourning in 
his terrible Mandinga-way for Princess. 

“Don’t you understand?” she asked gently. “It’s too 
soon for me to speak, too soon for you even to think 
about it. But I must speak, and you must think. Your son 
has been born . . . we are in Havana. All our future is at 
stake now—today—not a year from today, or even a 
month—but this moment.” 

He turned and looked into her eyes, fully and steadily. 

“T love you as a woman loves her man,” she repeated. 

“7 know.” 

“When there was Princess, I accepted what was, But 
now Nzinga needs a mother. Now I can speak and say 
that I need you.” 

“What is it you want?” 

“I want you to marry me. I want to be a mother to 
your son all his years.” 

“It cannot be. A white woman cannot marry a black 
man.” 
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“Princess’ mother was Mandinga ... yet she drank 
the wine with Princess’ father, who was a white man.” 

“He had been adopted by the king of a tribe. He was 
Mandinga.” 

“Can't Ibe adopted .. . can’t I become Mandinga?” 

Royal considered. “Perhaps. But it would not be the 
same. It would not be workable.” 

“Jt has to work!” she cried. “Because it may be your 
son I carry, Royal . . . not Lee Hunnicutt’s child!” 

Again Royal considered, “It is possible,” he admitted. 
“Tt could be my son.” But he did not seem to be deeply 
impressed. 

It must be Mandinga thinking, Frances told herself. 
She knew Royal had fathered Mandinga babies in the 
past, and that, so long as he had not yet drunk the cup of 
yam wine, he was not obligated to those babies or their 
mothers. She knew that the Mandinga man who later 
drank the yam wine with such girl, considered it an 
honor to stand father to the seed of the emperor. 

‘Don’t lose sight of one fact, Royal,” Frances said. 
“My child may be blood brother to your firstborn, And 
you are going to adopt Nzinga, aren’t you? Isn’t that'the 
way you can make him your heir?” 

“Of course. Princess would have been empress.” 

“But she wasn’t empress,” Frances reminded him 
gently. “You never drank the yam wine with her any 
more than you did with any other Mandinga girl . . . or 
with me. I now have as much claim for my child, if he is 
by you, as Princess had for her child.” 

Royal nodded, his eyes on hers. 

“Will your people accept Princess son?” 

“If I adopt him.” , 
=e they accept my Mandinga son if you adopt 

a 9? 

“Y-es,” he replied slowly. 

“Will they accept me as empress if you adopt the Man- 
dinga prince I have given them .. . and if you drink the 
yam wine with me?” 
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Thoughtfully, he nodded. 

“Cannot I then, as empress, also adopt your firstborn 
... Nzinga . . . so that I will be his accepted mother?” 

“Yes,” Roval said. “But if your child is white... 
what then? Do you still hope that my people will accept 

ou fully?” 

“If I am first married to you by white-man law,” she 
countered, “and if I become adopted mother of Nzinga, 
and you adopt my son—Mandinga or White—would 
they not accept me as empress? After we drank the yam 
wine and were thus doubly married? For that matter, as 
emperor, don’t you have the power to say who shall be 
your empress and who shall not?” 

“The power, yes,” he admitted. “The king can choose 
his queen, the emperor his empress. But always, the ruler 
has considered his people, has chosen to please not only 
himself, but them as well.” 

“What are you going to do about me, Royal?” she 
asked. 

“I owe you my life,” he said. “I owe you my freedom. 
My people owe you their emperor and his newborn son.” 

“Tm not asking that you pay a debt!” Frances cried. 
“There is no debt between you and me! You are simply 
—my man. My soul yearns for you, for man—for the 
comfort, the safety, the glory of being at your side. My 
mind longs for your mind, which is the keenest I have 
ever known in a man. It is a driving force in me to for- 
sake America and be with you. I don’t expect you to love 
me as you loved Princess. I do ask my chance to win 
your tenderness and affection and eventual love. I ask to 
rear Nzinga, to be ee with you, to bear your fut- 
ure sons. I ask to see your face on the pillow next to mine 
in the morning. I ask to reach out and touch your hand 
in the dark of night. I want you, Royal—for me, 
Frances!” 

| you want me to marry you now, by white-man law?” 

Yes.” 

“The marriage won’t hold in Mandinga-Land. It will 
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take the yam wine for you be become empress. And if 
the child you bear is White—regardless of their loyalty 
to me and debt to you, my people may not be able to ac- 
cept you fully and freely. And that is the way they must 
accept their empress. If I marry younow... in Havana 
.. . there is great risk to you.” 

“Pl] cake the risk!” Frances cried. Her heart throbbed 
and the throb extended to her voice. “Marry me, Royal! 
Even if my child is born today and is White—I will still 
take the risk!” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Within three days, Frances had given Royal official 
freedom papers, had legally made over her gold to him, 
and was deep in wedding preparations and with provid- 
ing him a suitable wardrobe in record time. He protested 
her generosity, especially concerning the gold, re- 
minding her that he had no experience in the handling of 
money. 

“Very little gold is seen in Mandinga-Land,” he told 
her. “We trade goods for what we need. And when I was 
a slave in America, I saw no gold until the master’s cousin 
entrusted me with what was dug up from his hiding 

laces,” 

: “You protected that gold,” Frances replied. “You paid 
out wisely for guns and shot for the uprising. You were 
going to divide it evenly among all the slaves so they 
could live until they found work in the North. Then, be- 
fore our escape, you risked your freedom to bring this 
very gold which I now give you from the place in which 
you had buried it for safekeeping.” 

“That part was simple,” Royal said. 

“Handling money isn’t complicated,” Frances ex- 
plained. “If you use it for essentials and don’t let it rule 
your life.” 
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“Will you teach me?” he asked. “Will you teach me 
how best to use this gold for my people?” 

“] will teach you and your son... all our sons,” she 
promised. “ft have books in the one box, you know. Some 
are books of arithmetic and algebra, others are books 
from which to read. I have pens and paper. On the voy- 
age, we'll-begin the studies.” 

Frances had already asked Juanita and Pedro to accom- 
pany them te Africa. They had said they wanted to con- 
sider it, and now they came together to Frances. 

“I have quit my job as gardener to the rich Senor 


Valdez,” Pedro announced. He was slim and wiry, with 


a certain delicacy to his features that Juanita’s round face 
did not have. “Since the American Senora will pay me to 
help with luggage and errands and pay Juanita for nurs- 
ing the Senor’s son, we have done much adding and sub- 
tracting and dividing of numbers, and we accept.” 

“For as long as you’re needed?” 

“For as long,” Pedro smiled. 

Beside him, bouncing her own black baby on one arm 
and Royal’s thriving Mandinga son on the other, Juanita 
giggled and said yes indeed. 

By the fourth day, Royal was outfitted with gentle- 
man’s clothes. On that day, too, they booked passage on 
the ship Haarlem, a Dutch vessel sailing the following 
day for Loanda, ca ital of Angola. The agent assured 
Royal, when he cone the booking, that a doctor would 
be aboard. 

Thus, on the fifth day.in Havana, Frances and Royal 
were quietly married in the office of a judge. Frances 
wore 4 soft blue silk dress with bell-shaped sleeves which 
had delicate pleating at the edge. Under the sleeve, a 
deep scuffle extended to the wrist. The bodice was loose, 
and the skirt full and long and worn over wired hoops, 
flat in front, bulging high behind. Fhe bottom of the 
skirt was edged with a deep ruffle and drawn back to re- 
veal a small cascade of ruffles. Her bonnet was of blue 
silk, in the semi-poke shape which she preferred, 
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Standing rigid beside her was Royal, startlingly good 
to look at in his tailored clothes. They were in a shade 
of tan lighter than his skin, but blending into it. 

The cutaway coat had wide, deeply-notched lapels and 
sloped in a wide ““V” to the waistline. The skirt of the 
coat curved to the back, where it was split down the cen- 
ter. The trousers were fairly full and long, but not 
strapped and were without creases. 

They exchanged their vows quietly, almost inaudibly. 
Royal slid the wide gold band he had bought on her 
finger. 

Fe judge shook their hands, called them Mr. and Mrs. 
Royal. They had decided that, since the Mandinga used 
no family name, they would combine his tribal name 
of Nimi and his plantation name of Royal to comply 
with white-man custom. Thus, in Havana and aboard 
ship, they would be Mr. and Mrs. Nimi Royal. 

They boarded the Haarlem shortly after the cere- 
mony. Juanita and Pedro, carrying the infants, followed 
them up the gangplank. They went directly to their dou- 
ble cabin to settle their effects and get ready for dinner, 
which would be served as soon as the ship sailed. 

First seeing that all was suitable in the adjoining cabin, 
where Juanita and Pedro and the babies were situated, 
Frances began to unpack the things she and Royal would 
need during the voyage. He stood just inside the door- 
way, gazing about. 

“Do you want me to help put things away?” he asked. 

She smiled. “This is woman’s work. Sit in that big 
chair, Royal . . . it looks comfortable. I want to get ev- 
erything settled before we sail and maybe enter rough 
seas . . . while I can move about freely.” 

Boldly, thus, she acknowledged that Princess and what 
happened to her aboard the Windward was not forgotten, 
but neither was it to darken their future. “I asked for a 
secluded table in the dining room,” she went on, “in the 
note I sent with you when you went to the bookin 
agent, A table for two, not too close to the orchestra.” 
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“Orchestra?” Royal asked. “Such as in the hotel dining 
room?” 

She nodded. “And dancing. Only we can’t dance... 
not with me like this.” 

“Nor with me not knowing the white-man dance,” 
Royal added. “Or the white-man way of eating.” 

“You handle it in the way of an emperor,” she told 
him proudly. “Table silver, clothes... you learned 
much when you were in New Orleans.” 

“In the sporting house,” he said. “From the Madam.” 

She went to him, laid her fingers on his lips, and he 
said no more. She knew he’d had to say it once, that his 
honesty demanded that she hear from his own lips what 
he’d been forced to do in order to save his life, in order 
to have a chance to return to Africa. 

It was midnight when they disrobed and By naked to- 
gether in the double bunk. For a moment, before turning 
to her bridegroom, Frances lay with the surge of the 
ocean under her, the high, riding surge which bore them 
on its bosom, sweeping them slowly and surely eastward, 
toward Mandinga-Land. 

“Royal,” she murmured, rolling into his arms, feeling 
her swollen belly press against his hard, flat mahogany 
belly, “take me... make me happy . . . make me your 
wife... now!” 

Lying on his side, facing her, he carefully entered, 
carefully moved, She responded carefully, holding her 
breath, holding back. His long, smooth thrusts grew a 
shade faster, and suddenly she could no longer hold back, 
but threw her leg over his, pressed desperately to him 
and sought to take all his now fast-pumping, wondrous 
body into her own. 

His arms enveloped her; his great foot pushed her leg 
away, and now his legs as well as his arms encircled her, 
and she was pinned to his enormous, thrusting organ and 
she was rising smoothly along it, clinging to it. She felt 
his breath on her neck and across her shoulder, smelled 
his sweat, his musk, his seed. At the end they clung, the 
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moment of joy spinning out until, by the time his arms 
and legs loosened, she was all but swooning. 

He pulled her to him again, took her again, bestriding 
her this time, took her with full Mandinga strength. He 
felt her arms come around him and press, felt her legs en- 
twine his waist and squeeze. He took the sweet, strong 
beat of her hips and gave it back. He felt her love this 
time, felt it enwrap him with spirit and yet with gentle- 
ness. 

When they had finished their second time of joy, he 
lay holding hen aware that the other times he had pleas- 
ured her, she had taken comfort. But these two times, 
these marriage-times, he had felt her love as a wonderful, 
tangible thing. And he knew that, but for Princess, he 
would have received it with gladness. 

For Princess was too newly lost. He could not yet re- 
turn to his white bride the love with which she enfolded 
him. He felt no regret for making love to her, no guilt 
for taking a wife so soon. Regret had never been encour- 
aged among the Mandinga, Es it changed nothing, bet- 
tered nothing. 

Tenderness he felt toward his white wife, and protec- 
tiveness. These would grow if she became his empress, if 
she bore his sons. For the moment he was content to hold 
her in his arms, He liked the way she felt, enjoyed the 
clean scent of her which lifted through the musky odor 
of their sport. 

“Have I done wrong to marry you by white-man law?” 
he asked. “Have I wronged you?” 

“Why do you ask?” she murmured. 

“Will you, a white woman, a Boston Yankee lady, be 
content in Mandinga-Land with only Mandinga... 
with only black men and black women, even your chil- 
dren half-black . . . around you all your life?” 

“I have considered that very thing for months,” she 
told him. “All the time you lay in the hermit’s cave, fight- 
ing for your life, I considered it. From every possible 
viewpoint, considering every nuance. Of course, there 
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, was Princess then, and I never really expected our mar- 
riage could come to pass . . . but still I considered it.” 

“And you decided?” 

“I reached my own truth. I will be content, and be- 
yond that—happy. I want to be Mandinga because you 
are Mandinga, because our children wi be half-Man- 
dinga.” 

en a time he said, “I will tell my people of the gold. 
I will tell them that you, the beautiful white-man wife, 
have provided it and that you have entrusted it to me 
for them.” 

“Whatever you wish,” she said. 

“They must know of the gold,” he explained. “It is 
their right to know. But they are not to think you are 
trying to buy their acceptance with gold. The Man- 
dinga cannot be bought.” 

She laid her hand on his cheek in understanding. Like 
that, they fell asleep. 

The ars passed. There was ever the surging lift of 
the vessel, bearing them onto Mandinga-Land. There 
were lessons in reading, writing, arithmetic. The lessons 
delighted Royal, and he learned fast. 

There were the other passengers, people to whom 
Frances and Royal were courteous, but that was all. They 
avoided conversations, kept to themselves, sitting apart 
on deck, often going to the cabin, where both took pleas- 
ure in watching Nzinga get his bath or nurse hungrily. 

Pleasant as she herself found the voyage, Frances 
sensed a growing restlessness in Royal. He was eager to 
reach his destination, to be reunited with his subjects, to 
assume his royal duties. Though she dreaded that time, 
which would inevitably deprive her of his company, she 
looked forward to it with him. For only occupied in rul- 
ing his empire would this man be content. 

Each night they made love. Afterwards, resting in 
Royal’s arms, Frances knew that she now had her first 
true happiness. Sometimes, when Royal’s big hand clum- 
sily stroked her hair, she believed that he, too, was enter- 
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ing into happiness, that he was entering into love with 
her. 

The child in her was extremely active, moving, 
turning, kicking almost without letup. This led her to the 
happy conviction that it was indeed Royal’s baby. Thus, 
between vigorous love-making each night, much tendin 
of Nzinga, and the restlessness of her unborn child, 
Frances grew increasingly tired as the days passed and 
her time for delivery neared, 

She and Royal began to speculate as to which would 
appear first—the African coastline or the baby. As it hap- 
pened, the events were simultaneous. 

Royal came bursting into the cabin that afternoon an 
hour after Frances had retired to rest. He cried out that 
the Portuguese coast of Africa had been sighted, and she 
cried out that her childbirth water had just broken. 

“Royal!” she gasped. “Both at once . . . land and the 
baby! Call Juanita . . . call the doctor!” 

A pain swept her, extending into her teeth and out her 
head, knifing through her vitals, running down the sides 
of her tegs and into her very heels, The next pain came 
immediately, not moments Iater as it should, and it left 
her gasping and clinging fiercely to Royal’s hands. 

She heard Royal’s voice and chung to it, but. another 
pain tore her away and held her. “Royal!” she screamed, 
Searching pain for him. She heard his voice, its strong 
tone but not its words, for the pain was too noisy. She 
took pain after pain, searching for Royal. She heard 
Juanita’s voice. Someone, somewhere in this too sudden, 
too intense rage of pain, said he was the doctor and stand 
aside please, you, too, sir, the husband, for this lady needs 
all the help we can give her. 

But there was no help, none anywhere. The seas rose 
and fell beneath the ship, bearing it on pain. The pain 
rose and never fell. Her breath sometimes tore in, some- 
times out, but she never had breath, Never had breath or 
Tespite or anything but pain. The pain got beneath the 
sea and thrust its tentacles around the sea and the ship, 
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and squeezed and tore ali the water, ripped the tall, rock- 
ing waves apart, burst them, rendered them torn and in 
pain, nothing but pain. 

There was no end, no end. There was only the raging 
pain in the ravening sea. There was ravening pain in the 
cabin, in the touch of the doctor’s hands. There was pres- 
sure and pain and tearing and the gushing of blood, her 
blood. 

And from within the gushing, painful blood, lifted a 
wail. 

A slap and a second wail. 

Two lost wails in the world of pain. 

“Twins,” she heard a man’s voice say. “The first-born 
is white,” the voice said in a hushed manner, “and the 
second-born is black.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Pain ebbed. 

“Boys!” Juanita’s voice cried. “Twin boys!” 

Understanding went through Frances. No one had to 
tell her, or explain. One child was Lee’s—the other was 
Royal’s. She had borne Royal a son! 

She realized, fuzzily, that she was joyous over Royal’s 
son, and not joyous over Lee’s son. But she was too 
weary, too spent, to evaluate joy. 

She felt herself drifting asleep. : 

When she awoke, only Juanita was with her. The cabin 
lamps were lighted. 

“Royal,” she said. 

“He’s on deck,” Juanita told her. “We’ve anchored at 
Loanda. You want to see the babies before I go after 
him?” 

“Nat yet,” Frances said, “My husband first.” 

Royal went below the moment Juanita came to him. 
He stood beside the bunk, gazing down at Frances. Her 
hand stirred and, already sensitive to her wishes, he sat on’ 
the side of the bunk and held it in his own hand. 

“The doctor,” he told her, “seems to be disturbed over 
the twins.” 

She gave him a wan, tired smile. “I’ve done the impos- 
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sible .... the unheard of,” she said. “I have borne twins 
by separate fathers.” 

Soberly Royal nodded. He felt trapped. He was now 
father to Hunnicutt’s—the hated white master’s—white 
son. In fairness to Frances and to his own royal obliga- 
tion, he would have to adopt that white son along with 
his own Mandinga sons. 

“Have you . . . seen them yet?” Frances asked now. 

He shook his head, 

“Will you see them with me . . . our first time?” 

Without reply, he went to the door of the other cabin 
and told Juanita to bring the infants. She came bouncing 
in immediately, a bundle on each arm. Royal sat down on 
the edge of the bunk again, and she lowered the babies so 
that both he and Frances could view them. 

His eyes fell on the white baby first. He got an impres- 
sion of redness and a swirl of blond hair. Even newborn, 
ths boy resembled Frances. Relieved at this, he looked 
next at his own son. This one was larger than his twin; he 
looked enough like Nzinga to be twin to him rather than 
the white baby. This was another Royal, not as big and 
heavy as Nzinga had been at birth, but a large, strong 
boy, nonetheless, 

He felt pride surge through his veins. He was father to 
two sons, his seed on the stream of life. 

He looked at Frances. There was all tenderness on her 
face as she gazed at her white son, at his son. 

“They’re smaller than Nzinga was,” she said, 

Royal nodded. He thought swiftly of how Princess 
had died because his child was born too big. He felt re- 
lief that Frances had escaped such fate, though the doctor 
had told him her labor was too hard and fast. 

Almost as soon as Juanita took the babies away, 
Frances fell asleep again. Royal syhispanee directions to 
Juanita, then went on deck and later ashore. 

He set foot in Loanda, and he was at home, in that he 
was in Africa. The middle plateau lay inland, to the east 
a hundred kilometers. This noisy, crowded city was the 
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capital of Angola, even as Mpanzu was capital of 
Mandinga-Land. He felt his heart quicken because his 
foot touched home; he began to walk the waterfront 
street through the soft night, eyes on everything, seek- 
ing, touching, roaming. 

The buildings were of masonry, low and white, built 
with overhangs against the deadly sun of summer days. 
Now, they were lighted by lanterns bracketed to their 
walls inside and out. These cast a gentle light up and 
down the street. ’ 

There was a constant movement of people—Portuguese, 
Africans, tribesmen from far places, English and Dutch 
and Spanish come ashore from ships in the harbor, Their 
many voices mingled their many sec g and all this 
Royal had seen and heard before when he had come ta 
Loanda in the good years before his capture. 

He found himself walking behind a very black woman. 
She was tall, and walked with pride. On her strong body 
was displayed every garment she possessed, as was the 
custom. She wore a white garment wrapped in folds 
from shoulder to ankle, hanging uneven at the bottom, 
Over this, she had a tofn red vest with frayed yellow me- 
tallic lace down the front, and over that a short-sleeved, 
purple velvet jacket which was far from new. On her 
head she wore a high yellow silk turban, and from one 
arm dangled a large, wotn purse of faded green. Her big, 
flat feet were bare. 

Royal felt a surge of liking for her because she was a 
home-woman, and he was home again. The liking re- 
mained while he sought out and entered the largest inn 
and arranged for rooms. 

Because the Haarlem was sailing at dawn, Royal had to 
move his family ashore at once. Frances looked pale and 
exhausted as he laid her in the wide bed in their room, 
but she managed a smile and he was comforted. 

She might be a white woman, he thought, but she had 
strength, Strength of spirit ran through her in abun- 
dance. 
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“You do not complain,” he said. “You have given birth 
to two sons. You have-been taken from your needed rest 
and brought to a strange bed in a strange land, and you 
do not know what lies ahead, yet you smile.” 

Her eyes rested on his. Then, suddenly, she fell asleep. 

Leaving her in Juanita’s care, Royal returned to the 
night streets. He strolled in a leisurely manner so that 
none who saw him would know his urgency to be about 
his affairs. This was Africa, he reminded himself. He was 
free at last; he was among his peer. 

Yet, in Africa, perhaps even more than in America, a 

man could not plunge openly and headlong into any in- 
portant action. He had first to evaluate, to find out what 
was happening, how things were, Then he could measure 
these findings against himself and his aims and determine 
how to proceed. Especially if he had been away for a 
time, as Royal had been. 
‘ He wandered into a waterfront place. He walked past 
a number of tables, all of which were filled with men eat- 
ing or drinking. Many of the men looked at him askance, 
eying his clothes. He found a place at the crowded bar 
and ordered rum. He put down a coin, took a swallow of 
rum, set the mug down and looked around. 

He struck up 2 conversation or two, keeping them cas- 
ual. He did not succeed in getting anyone to mention the 
middle plateau. Taking his rum, he moved through the 
crowded room to a table along the wall. A lone white 
man was sitting there and Royal paused and waited. 

The fellow was square-jawed, square-shouldered, and 
had bright blue eyes. He gave Royal a keen look and 
jerked his thumb at the other chair. 

“Want to sit?” he asked in English. His voice was 
forthright and vigorous. 

Royal sat down. “Thank you.” 

“Pm Ben Grider,” the man said. “Originally from Bos- 
ton in America, but since I’ve lived in Portuguese West 
Africa for thirty-five years, I’ve taken to calling it 
home.” 
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Royal nodded, swallowed some rum. 

Grider gave him another keen look. “You just come 
down from the middle plateau with a bunch of slaves for 
the barracoon up the Cuanza?” he asked. 

Royal kept his face impassive, amazed though he was 
at the question. “I landed only today,” he said. “I’m just 
in from Havana.” 

“But you're a Mandinga,” declared Grider. “Can’t fool 
me on Mandinga.” 

“IT am Mandinga,” Royal agreed proudly. 

“And yov're not bringing slaves for the factors?” 

“No. The Mandinga do no such thing, sir.” 

“How long you been away?” demanded Grider. 

“About a year and three-quarters,” Royal replied. 

“That explains it. Reason I invited you ta set down was 
you're dressed better than most of the slavers, and I 
figured you was the head man and I could find out more 
about the operation. The Mandinga have been capturing 
blacks and bringing them to the barracoon for six 
months, They’re under contract to one factor for all they 
can provide, especially Mandinga. Seems Mandinga’s one 
of the best bloods to smuggle into the United States— 
most popular, brings the highest price. One Dutch cap- 
tain, he got onto that, and he’s pushing it.” 

Royal kept his face expressionless. He felt as though he 
had received his death wound. It couldn’t be true. The 
Mandinga would never, of their own accord, sell their 
own flesh. All their tradition was to the contrary ... to 
freedom and pride in that freedom. 

This man Grider must not suspeet what hurt this news 
had done to Royal, be it true or false. He must not sus- 
pect Royal’s identity, must not be in position to drop any 
word to hinder what Royal would do to stop the evil 
traffic if he found it actually was in progress. 

Yet he must Jearn. more. In an idle manner he asked, 
“Who is the Mandinga ruler now?” 

“That I don’t know for certain,” Grider replied. “The 
white emperor died . . . must of been while you was out 
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of the country. Before him, there was that young em~ 
eror, Nimi. He was in your time, wasn’t he?” 

Royal nodded. 

“Well, he was captured and shipped away as a slave. 
This was before the Mandinga started trading. Seems 
nothing went well for a while, then some young Man- 
dinga with ideas of his own got control. Whatever 
happened, for the past six months the Mandinga have 
been the heaviest slave-catchers in Angola.” 

“Catching their own flesh... selling it?” Royal 
probed. 

“That’s what they’re doing, whether it goes ag’in you 


to believe it or not,” Grider declared. “And they’re pros- - 


perous from it.” 

Sickness filled Royal. This was worse than the way 
he’d felt back at Hunnicutt Hill when the master shot 
and stabbed him. This was harder to bear than when the 
master took him into the swamp and tried to crawl a rat- 
tlesnake down his throat. For those things had wounded 
only his body, endangered only his life, one life. The 
slave-catching, if true, put his whole people in turmoil, 
endangered the life and freedom of every one of them, 
It would destroy them. 

He saw that Grider was eying him narrowly. “You're 
back just in time to take part in the new business,” he 
said. “Strong young feller like you can take plenty blacks 
captive.” 

“You say they have a contract.” 

“Yes, with that Dutch captain—Delft, his name is,” 
Grider said. “He finally got the trade going his way. 
He’s partial to Mandinga.” 

Yes, Royal thought in cold rage. He was almost ready 
to believe what Grider said. For it was Delft who had 
taken Royal to Hunnicutt Hill and sold him; and who, 
months later, had taken Princess there and sold her to 
Lee Hunnicutt. He knew Delft preferred Mandinga, be- 
cause he made so much money on Mandinga. 

And now, unless he was stopped, Delft would sell 
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every Mandinga in Angola to plantation owners in the 
great tribal complex of America. Royal sat wordless, not 
moving a muscle, and let his hatred of the Dutch captain 
rise until it engorged him. If this were true, he would 
stop Delft. Somehow, he would stop him. 

“When are the next captives to be delivered?” he 
asked. 

Grider scowled thoughtfully. “I don’t know,’ he said. 
‘Delft’s anchored up the Cuanza now about twenty kilo- 
meters. Probably the barracoon’s filled, and he’s doing his 
trading. He wouldn’t risk being here otherwise, with the 
English patrolling the waters to catch any smugglers they 
can.” 

“Do the English still patrol?” Royal asked. 

“Yes, They seem to have convinced the world that 
slave trade is an abomination,” Grider said. He smiled 
wryly. “And Portugal signed a treaty permitting herself 
to conduct a free slave trade from the Congo to the east 
coast of South America as long as the slavers stay below 
* the equator. But a lot of the traders, Delft among them, 
don’t stay south of the equator, not at all. And he, above 
them all, seems to be very clever at slipping in and out 
while the patrol is busy somewhere else.” 

“What price do the Mandinga get for captives?” Royal 
asked, his tone flat. As he waited the reply, he held in 
mind what he had learned from Frances about finance, 
and what he had learned in the great tribe of Louisiana. 

“Well,” Grider explained, obviously enjoying his role 
of informant, “the way this Mandinga operation works, 
the factor pays from thirty to fifty fifty-cent copper bars 
for one slave. These bars have cost the factor ten or 
twelve dollars’ worth of cheap trade goods—crockery, 
tinware, trinkets, The same slave then costs the slaver— 
Delft, in this instance—one hundred dollars. That’s fifty 
dollars gold. At first, the Mandinga sold direct for trin- 
kets, but then they learned that if they got the bars, they 
could get their own trinkets. So now they take payment 
in bars, But they’re still selling too cheap. Prices have 
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gone up. One day a smart Mandinga—like you, say—is 
going to shove that price up above all others.” 

“Mandinga sell for much more than a hundred dollars 
in other countries,” Royal said. 

“You're right!” Grider exclaimed. “If I was younger, 
and had money to start out with— Why, if I could buy 
two prime brigs with proper crews, I could move three 
thousand slaves in six months and end up with a gross of 
nearly a million American dollars! Almost two million a 

ear!” 

4 Quickly grasping the profit plan, Royal realized sud- 
denly that here, at home again, he was faced with the 
other side of the coin of Hunnicutt Hill, There he had 
taken part in an peg of many in an attempt to gain 
freedom from a few. Here he must, from a distance, 
gather a few to help him to stop the enslavement of many 
—of an entire people. 

Nzinga, his father, had decreed that no slave Pp 
should cross Mandinga-Land. When Royal had come to 
power, he had decreed the same'thing. 

Now his first objective was to make certain this pre- 
posterous story Grider had told him was true. If it were 
true, his next objective was to stop the slave-trading. 

He pushed back from the table and took courteous but 
swift leave of his garrulous informant. He then walked 
out of the place and returned to the hotel, 

There he found that Frances, worn though she was 
from childbirth, had roused. She had given Juanita 
clear-cut orders and their party had been distributed 
among the three shabby but comfortable rooms Royal 
had taken at the hotel. 

“Juanita and Pedro have one room,” Frances said. 
“The four babies have a room. And you and I have this 
room.” 

“The ship’s doctor said you must rest,” Royal re- 
minded her. “He said you must eat well to make milk.” 

“I want you with me,” Frances said, eyes shining. 
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“Juanita nas Pedro with her. I want my husband in bed 
with me.” 

“The Mandinga do not pleasure a woman who has just 
given birth,” Royal told her. 

“Nor do the whites,” she smiled. “I just want to lie be- 
side you, darling.” 

““Darling?’” he repeated, thoughts still on the Man- 
dinga. 

“Pve said it at last!” she cried tremulously. “I was shy, 
but now I can say it over and over; ‘Darling . . . dar- 
ling!’ It’s a term of endearment, of tenderness. It is more 
intimate than when I call you by your name . . . Royal.” 

He inclined his head, grasping the concept, but 
thinking it was a superficial thing, the way whites were 
superficial in many ways. In his Mandinga fashion he was 
concerned only with the basic problem of freedom and 
after that proper rule of his empire. 

He saw Frances drop the lightness. “Something is 
wrong,” she said. “What is it, Royal?” 

It was a comfort for her to resume his name, to drop 
the superficiality. He told her bluntly what he had heard 
about the Mandinga, watched her already pale face go as 
white as the bed in which she lay. 

“What a task you have!” she cried. 

He nodded. “In the morning, as soon as it is light,” he 
said, “I begin.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Mentally ordering himself not to mull over his prob- 
lem, Royal promptly fell asleep. As he did so, he was 
aware that the white woman in his arms understood his — 
task as well as he did. A Mandinga woman, though she 
would be aware, would concern herself primarily with 
her young and with the growing of vegetables. It was 
the Mandinga custom to leave the thinking to the men. 

He realized it was good to have Frances’ mind meet his 
on this vital issue. He realized further that it was a good 
and comfortable thing to hold her thus, to drift asleep 
with her in his arms, spent and weak, but happy from 
bearing his son. 

After breakfast, he went out onto the street. Even this 
early, just at sunrise, both men and women were abroad, 
going to whatever work they did in Loanda, dressed as 
Jast night in every variety of clothing from the tailored, 
such as Royal wore, to the various wild-colored assort- 
ments he’d noted with a sense of homecoming. 

His destination was the barracoon up the Cuanza. His 
purpose was to see the barracoon and to find out for him- 
self if Delft was buying captives there as Grider had 
claimed, The site was called a “factory,” Grider had said, 
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piiaes from it the factor vended his wares of human 
esh. 

Royal moved along the street, along the waterfront, 
where there was much activity of loading and unloading 
ships. The Haarlem had already sailed, but another vessel 
was now entering the harbor and would take her place at 
the dock. 

Royal stood watching her move on the water, watch- 
ing the men in small boats. He listened to shouts, laughs, 
curses, He smelled the coffee in kegs some very black, 
sweating stevedores were hoisting to their shoulders to 
load. And while he observed all this, he stood making his 
plans. 

He wanted to hire a small boat, and he wanted to go 
up the Cuanza, but didn’t know just where the mouth of 
the river was, He walked north, refraining from asking 
directions which might call attention to his destination or 
to himself as Mandinga seeking the captive Mandinga. 

Presently he came upon the river. The mouth was 
cluttered with small boats and as far as he could see 
upriver, which was to the bend far ahead, the water was 
alive with dugouts, most of them in use for fishing. 

He followed the riverbank a short distance, watching 
for a boat to hire. One square-built black man oared 
obliquely shoreward from midstream, heading for Royal. 
The sun made his bare torso shine like jet as he nosed his 
dugout to shore, intersecting Royal’s path. 

“You need a boat?” he asked in Portuguese. 

Royal, who understood the tongue, but did not himself 
speak it fluently, nodded. “Upriver,” he said. “You take 
me upriver?” 

The black nodded. “Little way .. . a little gold, All 
the way . . . five dollars gold.” 

“All the way?” Royal repeated. 

“To the factory,” the black said. “No farther. To the 
factory and back here, five dollars gold.” 

Royal dug into a pocket in which he carried gold 
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coins, and brought gne out. He gave it to the boatman. 
“Five dollars,” he said. 

The boatman eyed the coin, bit on it, tied it away on 
his person. “Get in,” he said. “We go. I take gentlemen to 
the factory all the time, gentlemen who ‘go on business. 
Sometimes they give me more than five dollars. They do 
this because I am the best boatman on the Cuanza.” 

Royal took his place in the dugout, facing upriver. 
The boatman stood behind him, propelling the craft. 
-There was no conversation. They glided around the first 
bend and pulled on upstream, passing slow-moving and 
drifting dugouts engaged in fishing. 

On they pulled, and on. They slowly rounded a second 
bend and another, the current swifter, toiled steadily up- 
stream, away from the traffic of the lower river. They 
had the waterway more to themselves now, and every 
stroke pulled them farther into river solitude, into re- 
membered African quiet. 

Royal watched solid walls of jungle slide past. The 
greens were as they had always been—tender, glowing, 
vivid, sparkling, rich, dark, almost black. He hadn’t 
thought of the greens to be seen in Africa all the time he 
was away, but his body had remembered every tone. As 
the river led on, ever to the interior, the green repeated 
itself, flaunted endless variations, and fed him with home- 
coming. 

No man owned the ground toward which the river 
led, Royal knew, though it was barely twenty kilometers 
from Loanda. For, with no inborn sense of private own- 
ership and development, the black man was as much a 
part of the jungle as were the exotic birds, the slithering 
serpents, and the predatory beasts which inhabited it. 
Only the Mandinga, through Nzinga, had reached out 
and grasped the concept of the vast lands around their 
tribes which belonged, if they belonged to any man, to 
the Mandinga. 

Angola consisted, Royal knew, of a coastal lowland 
and a vast, dissected tableland rising abruptly from the 
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coastal strip to an altitude of six thousand feet, estimated 
as the white man measured. There it sloped gently east 
toward the Congo and Zambezi basins. This middle pla- 
teau was one of Africa’s great watersheds. From it, Royal 
had learned from Nzinga, the Congo’s left tributaries 
flowed north, the upper Zambezi’s right tributaries 
flowed east, and the Kwando and Okovango drained 
southeast into interior basins. 

From where Royal now glided upriver, until the land 
began to rise to the mountains, it was mostly swamp and 
jungle. There was a high canopy of full-branched man- 
groves and banyan trees frequently thick enough to blot 
out the boring, relentless sun. 

This fetid coastal bowl was, in places, nearly two hun- 
dred kilometers deep and gave way only to the inland 
range of mountains. Behind the mountains, where the 
headwaters of the mighty River Niger rose, the Manis, 
Ibos and Mandinga lived. Here reigned black men only 
—the great Fula complex of tribes, and the only slightly 
lesser Mandinga, which in turn subdivided into Saracotes, 
Bambaras, Jancancas, Soosoos and Quisincas. 

And now the Mandinga were said to be selling their 
own flesh, and the flesh of other tribes, to buy trinkets. 

In the past, during three hundred years, the Soosoos 
had been decimated by their own greedy tribal chiefs. 
To obtain slavers’ goods, a chief had sold his uncles, 
cousins, nieces, his brother, or any wandering black he 
could capture. 

The roaring, hard-eyed black Moslems, who brought 
vast caravans of slaves and goods into the white man’s 
barracoons and warehouses, had cut a thousand trails 
through the Soosoo’s land and considered any infidel 
prime slave material. The Soosoo’s numbers had become 
so few that they were today nomadic, and had by neces- 
sity broken into many individual tribes with odd grunts 
for names and were almost entirely savage and ignorant 
and improvident. 

This must not happen to the Mandinga. If he accom- 
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plished only one thing, Royal thought—to save the Man- 
dinga from the fate which the Soosoos had met—that 
would in itself be enough. 

He suddenly brought himself back to the present, to 
the river. He had lost all sense of time, knew only that he 
had pondered as the river led on through the jungle, 
through the past. He sensed that some hours had elapsed. 

Suddenly, rounding a bend, there was the factory 
ahead. The boat touched shore and Royal stepped out, 
his eyes on what he had not, until this moment, let him- 
self. believe. 

A brig lay anchored alongside a rough wooden wharf, 
just as Ben Grider had described. And, just as he had 
said, the brig was the Carita, the vessel on which Royal 
had been transported to Louisiana less than two years 
ago. 

a was a great deal of activity aboard, on the 
wharf, and in the shore area leading to the barracoon. 
This was a huge pen built of straight poles cut out of the 
jungle, pointed at each end and set, side touching side, 
upright in the earth. The captured blacks were thrown 
into this pen, chained to poles, and kept until they were 
loaded onto the brig. A few necessary shacks in which 
the factor lived and stored his supplies and trade goods, 
completed the riverside establishment. 

Royal walked toward the factory, not trying to hide 
himself, but walking as a free man, dressed like a free 
man. He eyed the decks of the Carita, but saw nothing of 
cruel, red-faced Captain Delft. 

He moved steadily on, still taking no particular -pre- 
caution. If Captain Delft were to see him, it wasn’t to be 
expected that he would easily recognize, in this tremen- 
dous, perfectly tailored black man the tremendous, naked 
black slave he had once chained and kicked and mis- 
treated on his ship and later sold to a white man for five 
thousand dollars, 

There was so much activity between the barracoon 
and the brig that Royal began searching the area,. trying 
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to spot the captain. Suddenly, above the background of 
calling voices and exclamations and diréctions, a voice 
roared from inside the barracoon, and Royal knew where 
Captain Delft was. 

“What ye mean... ten bars?” the voice roared. 
“What yethinklam... a fool?” 

With that roar continuing, Royal walked into all the 
activity. The captain was arguing price with the factor, 
buying his merchandise for as little as he could, so he 
could sell for as much as he could get. 

Royal drew near the brig and stopped, eying the 
twenty-five meter deck. He had not forgotten the slow, 
eager pulse of the hull rising high on the surge of the 
water, He knew from memory that there were four small 
cabins in the stern, and a slops chamber. 

Once he had been chained in the hold as now others 
must already be, lying spoon-fashion and naked between 
two other slaves, chained to the eyebolts and rods fas- 
tened to the Carita’s inner timbers. There would be two 
hundred of them in the hold, and another two hundred 
chained to shelves on the slave decks. There were about 
half that number already chained on the decks. 

Royal stared at the torture-boat, at the crewmen mov- 
ing about. For all the grueling months of the voyage, the 
new slaves would breathe, as once he breathed, first what 
was left of the lime used to scrub the filthy hold before 
the voyage, and the kegs of wine vinegar and soda water 
used to help the sweetening process, then later would 
breathe nothing but stink. The stench of all the slave 
cargoes would not leave the hold this voyage, would 
never leave it. And during this voyage, these new slaves 
would add their sweat and urine and excrement and 
vomit to the stench, and their stink would ever be mixed 
into that of himself and his voyage and of all the others 
before, and would ever be so. 

A seaman detached himself from the crowd hurrying 
between barracoon and brig ana stopped in front of 
Royal. “Who’re ye?” he demanded. 
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“T’m Mandinga.” 

“Free ‘un, eh? Trader... not one of them.” He 
yanked a thumb at the barracoon. 

“Not a captive,” Royal agreed. 

“Ye here to watch the loadin?” the seaman asked. “Ye 
got captives ye sol’ to the cap’n? They may be loaded 
aready ... we got the hold filled . . . there’s jest the 
rest of one deck, an’ we set sail. Ye smart fellers, ye 
tradin’ Mandingas . . . be sure ye bring in prime stock 
fer the cap’n when we git back. The cap’n’s havin’ him a 
second brig fitted out as a slaver.. . bigger’n this "un. 
He’s made up his head not to trade in nothin’ but Man- 
dinga in the future.” 

The fellow hurried away, and Royal remained where 
he was. Now he saw a chain of twenty Mandinga men, 
and a chain of twenty Mandinga women, led out of the 
barracoon and to the boat. They went filing silently past, 
eyes wild on the surrounding jungle, eyes beseeching the 
sky above, A few he recognized as belonging to tribes in 
the great federation of which he was emperor; he’d seen 
them on visits to their towns and villages and when they 
came to the great celebration when he was made em- 
peror. 

But there was nothing he could do, here and now, for 
these. For he was one man alone, unarmed. 

He watched still another chain of men pad up the 
gangplank. For the time of their passing and boarding, he 
was lost in their despair. He suffered their misery, felt 
their hopelessness and bewilderment. 

A roar directly in his ear yanked him back to his own 
situation. 

“You!” roared the voice. “What the hell ye doing 
here? Ye belong back at Hunnicutt Hill!” 

Slowly, Royal pulled his mind from his suffering fel- 
low Mandinga. Slowly he turned, slowly looked at the 
source of the roar. 

Captain Delft, redder of face than ever, angrier than 
ever Royal had seen him, was glaring murderously up 
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into his face. “Don’t try to bluster it out with me!” he 
roared. “I know ye ... I'd know ye anywhere in the 
world . . . yer the biggest, meanest buck I ever seen, I 
ain’t fergot the trouble I had with ye on the voyage to 
America!” 

Royal stared back at the captain. His great hands went 
into fists. He held them as fists to keep from grabbing the 
evil Dutch captain and throttling him to death with one 
long, mighty squeeze, with one endless double pressure 
on that red, pulsing neck, If I kill him here and now, he 
thought, the others will seton me... and if I can’t fight 
them off, I will help none of my people, neither those on 
the ship in chains nor those on the middle plateau who 
will one day, but for me, be in chains. 

He was still battling himself when the Dutchman 
began to roar again. “Did ye run?” he bellowed. “Did ye 
run away from Mister Lee Hunnicutt?” 

Before Royal could reply, the captain gestured to some 
burly seamen. “Grab him!” he. roared. “Throw him 
aboard ... he'll bring top price! He’s a runner from 
America!” 

The last thing Royal saw at the river front was men 
coming at him. The next thing he saw was the green jun- 
gle into which he plunged, headlong and running. ‘The 
jungle which was an extension of what he had been born 
into, of what he knew as he knew the breath in his lungs. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


He sank into the jungle without sound, without sign of 
passage. Behind him, pursuers crashed and shouted, 
bursting and tearing through tree and bush and vine. 
Royal raced deeper, taking a fierce, vicious joy in flight. 
He melted past barkcloth trees and baobab trees, through 
flat-topped Mimosa trees, which he knew were abso- 
lutely flat on top, as though purposely trimmed that way. 

The clumsy feet behind were louder, closer, on his 
track, not through following spore, but through sheer, 
inept luck. Ahead, through dense growth was a stand of 
baobabs, and Royal darted silently for it, piercing 
through openines in the bush, leaving no bent twig or 
broken leaf to mark his passage. 

The baobabs stood easily four times their own thick- 
ness, standing almost as broad as they were high, their 
trunks shining a dirty, leprous pink. The fruit, looking 
like enormous beans, hung vertically downward. 

“This way!” he heard Captain Delft bellow, only yards 
behind, but still beyond the densest bush. “Through the 
bushes . . . come on!” 

His fellows shouted, white-man shouts in white-man 
tongue, and listening to where they were, Royal went in 
great leaps for the baobabs, into them, and to the far side. 
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Running, he spotted one which might be hollow, and 
when he found the opening in its trunk, slipped inside 
and stood, holding his breath in control, listening for the 
others. 

For some reason Delft stopped in the bush. “Beat this 
bush!” he yelled. “He’s a sly bastard! He’ll quit running 
and hide someplace and watch us hunt! Renkin, take that 
section to the south—Wright, take the north—I’ll keep 
on ahead! Shoot him on sight if he don’t give up, but 
don’t shoot to kill! This buck’s worth money, and I want 
to take him! If ye got to shoot, get him in the foot so he 
can’t run!” 

Royal waited in his tree and listened to the search fan 
out and move away, Delft stomping heavily out of the 
growth of baobabs farthest from him. The sounds of the 
search veered now, going toward another spread of bush 
and vine, then farther into the jungle, and on. 

Still Royal remained inside the tree. He inspected his 
refuge in the hollow baobab, and it was another home- 
coming. Often he’d sheltered for the night from heavy 
jungle rain in such a tree trunk on hunting trips. This 
one was big and roomy, fully thirty feet in diameter. 

Natives frequently used such big hollow baobabs to 
live in. They habitually made a kind of lemonade from 
the white pith of its fruit. The hollow trunk had other 
native uses too, such as serving as a reservoir for drink- 
ing water. — 

Royal settled on his haunches and waited for the now 
distant but still roaring captain to complete his bush- 
beating and return to his ship. All bird-sound and wild- 
life movement was stilled because of the heavy-footed, 
continuing passage of the white men. 

Beyond a couple of twitters from unidentified birds, 
the jungle did not speak. Royal listened into the 
deepening afternoon. An hour passed, and another. The 
voices, which had never fallen completely silent, grew 
into a thread which held and thickened. 

The captain’s roar formed the heart of the thread, 
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grew stronger, seemed to pull the other voices along, 
until the search party was once more crashing noisily 
through the nearby bushes. “Git a hustle on ye!” the 
captain yelled. “He may be hiding between here and the 
river!” 

As their voices again faded, Royal left the tree and 
headed away from the river, traveling in a wide semi- 
circle, making for Loanda. There was no further danger 
from Delft. There had never been real danger, for these 
were white men, and no white man knew the African 
jungle. Nor did any black man know the jungle as the 
Mandinga knew it. 

Traveling in his swift lope, Royal sped through the 
darkening growth. Through black dark after night 
thickened, he traveled. His pace was still fast; instinct as 
well as knowledge of the jungle guided him in the eas- 
iest, swiftest course. And the jungle stood alive around 
him, whispering its night sounds, undisturbed by him, 
who was one of its own. 

In the depths of night he reached the streets of Lo- 
anda, the hotel, his room. Frances, who had been sleeping 
uneasily by candlelight, sat up when he entered. He saw ~ 
her eyes widen at the state of his clothes and the look of 
him. 

“What happened?” she cried softly. “What’s wrong?” 

He told her what he’d learned last night from Ben Gri- 
der, what he’d found up the Cuanza, what had happened 
there. He waited, watching her stunned expression re- 
placed by alarm. 

“Captain Delft!” she cried. “And he recognized you 

. chased you! Royal, what will you do? How will you 
escape?” 

“Tl stay with you until he has sailed.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t sail—suppose he stays to capture 

ou?” 

“He has four hundred captives on that brig,” Royal re- 
plied. “He can’t wait to search for me. Slave-running is 
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illegal, at least when a slaver is bound for America, as he 
is. He'll be anxious to get on the open sea.” 

“You make it sound like he gives up easily,” Frances 
said. “From what I’ve heard, he isn’t that kind of man,” 

“No, he isn’t,” Royal agreed. “But the situation is dif- 
ferent here in Africa. If one black escapes, the white men 
let him go in favor of taking a large number of blacks, 
for that is where their profit lies. In America if one lone 
slave escapes, the master will lose the gold he invested in 
him, so he and all his neighbors turn out to capture the 
one runaway.” 

“But the captain knows how much you're worth on 
the American market, Royal!” Frances protested. 
“Surely he won’t just give up!” 

“He has the shipload of slaves,” Royal maintained. “He 
isn’t sure he'll get more than just purchase price if he 
does catch me. He doesn’t know I’m wanted for murder 
and that there may be a reward. Even if he did know, I 
doubt he’d delay his entire operation.” 

“Won't he at least report you to the authorities? Won’t 
that endanger you just as much?” 

“Fle has to get away before the slave patrol comes 
back,” Royal said. “If the captain moves fast, he’ll be on 
his way to America by the time the patrol is in these wa- 
ters, I doubt he’ll risk losing even an hour more to report 
me.” 

“Won't he at least send word by the factor?” Frances 
worried. “Then the authorities here will be on the watch 
for you. And they can’t miss you because of your size 
and your clothes. Even if you dress like the others in Lo- 
anda, your size will betray you.” 

“Do you know for a fact that an American runaway 
caught in Angola would be returned to America?” Royal 
asked. “Do you know if there is such a law between 
nations?” 

Frances considered, shook her head. “I don’t think so,” 
she said. “And even if there is, it would take a long time 
to communicate with America. Also, you can prove that 
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I set you free. The only reason the American authorities 
would want you is for killing nine white men. But know- 
ing even that, the Angolans might not try very hard to 
find you . . . unless you walked night into them.” 
“Which I won’t do,” Royal promised. “Pll put on my 
lainest clothes. Pll go tonight, after it is dark. I'll get a 
Be men and start for Mandinga-Land.” 
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CHAPTER XX 


“You haven’t given our son his name yet,” Frances told 
Royal the following night. She was nursing the infant, 
stroking his dark, fuzzy hair. “Are you going to do this 
before you leave, or do you need time to consider?” 

She watched Royal pull up the gray trousers into 
which he had just stepped. He pushed his shirt into them, 
fastened the belt. He was frowning, and Frances felt her 
pulse quicken, trembled with the weakness remaining 
from childbirth, 

“Npinga,” Royal said, “his name shall be Npinga.-It is 
a name which has brought honor to Mandinga-Land in 
the past. It was the name of my father’s grandfather.” 

He looked briefly at the suckling child, and not at all 
at the white child lying on the bed beside her. “You have 
milk enough?” he asked. “You do not need a wet-nurse 
for the other one?” 

“T have enough for both,” she assured him. 

“That is well,” Royal said. “It is not that I want the 
other one deprived, but that my blood-son will have first 
right to his mother’s milk.” ~ 

“As Nzinga does not have . . . to the milk of either of 
his mothers,” Frances said softly. 
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“t¥e thrives with the wet-nurse,” Royal said. “The 
twins will thrive with you, their blood-mother.” 

She felt tears spring at his Mandinga preference for his 
blood-son, at his fairness toward Hunnicutt’s blood-son. 
Then the tears vanished under knowledge that he was 
leaving her, and she had no idea when she would next see 
him, hear his voice, touch him, 

He wore a money belt under those trousers. If any 
robber suspected the belt, Royal could be murdered for 
the gold it held. She forced herself to breathe evenly. 
Royal was a mighty Mandinga; he could take care of 
himself in jungle or on waterfront street. She must not 
let her woman’s fears taint her milk and sicken the son 
she had borne for him. 

She watched him stow gold coins in his pockets. ‘TH 
use the gold if I must,” he told her. “Pll use it to get to 
Mandinga-Land, to my people.” He took up a rifle, 
which he had earlier sent Pedro out to buy. “T’'ll use this, 
too... to keep my freedom. When I have done what I 
must, I’ll come back for you and the infants.” 

One instant he was standing there, dark eyes on her, 
and the next instant he was gone. Frances closed her eyes 
and willed herself not to weep. 

Swept by loneliness, she treasured her faith in Royal. 
He would accomplish his mission. She reviewed what he 
had done today, what he had told her he must do to 
reach his people, what he might have to do to free them, 
even to the spilling of their blood. She recalled how he 
had said that his people had, after all, been bought by 
gold—slavers’ gold. Some of his people, hopefully he 
said, only some of them. 

She considered how, beset though he was by the prob- 
lems of an empire, he had still taken time to provide for 
her and the newborn twins and Nzinga. He had made ex- 
plicit arrangements with the hotel for the entourage to 
live here and be fully cared for until his return, however 
long that might be. He had paid a sum of gold in advance 
and promised an equal sum when the stay was ended. 
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Npinga let go the nipple, his little, clenched fists wav- 
ing, and Frances lifted him and patted his back until he 
belched. He was Royal again, in the flesh, a tiny Royal— 
her son and son of the man she loved. Such tenderness as 
she had never known rose in her for this Npinga-Royal 
and for Nzinga, Princess’ son, who was also another 
Royal and for whom her tenderness also welled. She loved 
them both because they were Royal’s sons, strong and 
healthy and beautiful. She loved them for every reason. 

As she laid Npinga down, the blond infant began to 
cry and she put him to the-breast the twin had not 
suckled. She stroked his silky hair and forgot that Lee 
Hunnicutt had sired him. For he looked like her, was fair 
and blond like herself. He was her son, white flesh of her 
flesh, name of her name. Francis, she thought, his name is 
Francis. Because he was the only white, the only one just 
like herself to be in her life henceforth, she felt a special 
closeness to him. 

But it was no more a closeness than that which she felt 
for the Mandinga-twin. For he was flesh of her beloved’s 
flesh. 

Royal gave his family one last thought as he stood on 
the thoroughfare which ran past the hotel. He thought 
first of the surprising comfort of the white woman, now 
that she was his wife, and of the instant understanding 
she had of his wants and problems. 

Then he thrust such thoughts out of mind. From this 
moment on he had to keep alert to movement, sights, 
sounds, smells, to people around him. He had to sense 
and weigh and select and instruct. And beyond that he 
had to lead, to return to his empire and, once arrived, to 
deal with whatever came to hand. 

Keeping to the side of the street, walking close to 
buildings, Royal unobtrusively noted those he passed. He 
was seeking young, strong men with adventure in the tilt 
of their chins, pride in the way they carried their heads, 
and purpose in their stride. 

Through the lighted street he walked, keeping his pace 
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easy. Through darker streets he sought, and back to the 
lights. Along the way, one by one, he picked three big, 
young, strong fellows who were wary, who hesitated 
but, after thought, consented to go with him for rum and 
listen to an opportunity to earn a reasonable amount of 
gold in a possibly difficult but honest enterprise. 

Royal led them into one of the waterfront places, se- 
lected a table at the back where the light was dim, and 
the four of them sat down. There was enough light for 
Royal to study their faces and identify their tribes. 

A waiter came, and he ordered a round of rum. 

When the waiter had gone, Royal said to one, “You are 
Ibo. And you—Mani. And you are Soosoo. Do I speak 
wrong?” 

They shook their heads and muttered. They were not 
too friendly. 

“And you are Mandinga,” said the Soosoo, almost ac- 
cusingly. 

“I am Mandinga,” Royal said to the Soosoo. “We're not 
here to argue—the Soosoo and Mandinga haven’t warred 
for many years. We are here to discuss how you can earn 
gold for your service to me and my people, which serv- 
ice is much needed, and an assured future for each of 
you, in addition to the gold.” 

“f am called Bolo,” the bushy-haired Soosoo said. “I 
bow tonoman ... not even Mandinga.” 

Royal knew Bolo would argue no more, that there was 
no argument open to him. It had been a very long time 
since the Soosoo had had any tribal organization. 

Royal said boldly, “You, Bolo, know better than most 
what slave-trading can do to a tribe. You know what it 
did to the Soosoos, which were once one of the greatest 
of the tribes.” 

He saw the instant, smouldering anger in Bolo, He saw 
too that he now had the full, interested attention of the 
Soosoo. The other two were intent on what was being 
said, neither antagonistic nor friendly in manner. 

Their rum was served, and they all took moderate sips. 
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“J am Nimi, emperor of Mandinga-Land,” Royal now 
said quietly. “I was captured almost two years ago and 
taken across the water in a ship and sold to a great tribe 
called Louisiana, where I was slave to a white master. 
There I suffered many indignities and much pain, and 
from there I escaped and have returned to be reunited 
with my people.” ° 

He paused, listened to their silence, measured the be- 
lief and disbelief in their steady, evaluating eyes. . 

“] don’t need to tell you,” he continued, “that the Man- 
dinga are engaged in slaving, or what this will eventu- 
ally do to the great confederation of tribes of the Man- 
dinga if itis permitted to go on.” 3 : 

He waited. They nodded. 

He then told how he had gone up the Cuanza, how he 
had seen. the Carita being loaded with captives. “In addi- 
tion to Mandinga, I saw both Ibo and Mani taken 
aboard,” he said, looking at the Ibo and the Mani in turn. 
“You can understand, then, what slave-trading can do to 
your tribes as well as to the Mandinga.” He described 
how he had been pursued through the jungle and how he 
had made his way back to Loanda. 

He stopped talking and sat steady-eyed while the three 
studied him. Their black eyes seemed to go through his 
skin, into his bones, probing, testing, deciding. 

“I am Runi,” said the Ibo. He had the widest, biggest 
mouth Royal had ever seen. “I saw Nimi once in the jun- 
gle. Our hunting party met your hunting party. It was 
for a short time only .. . but you are Nimi. Your head 
looks different now ... like a white man’s hair more 
than a black man’s hair . . . but you are still Nimi.” 

“Knal accepts you as Nimi, too,” said the Mani. He 
moved his head, against which his ears hugged in an ex- 
ceptionally tight manner. “What is it you want of us that 
you will pay us gold and assure us a future?” 

- want you to go with me to Mandinga-Land,” Royal 
said. 

“For what purpose?” asked Bolo, the Soosoo. 
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“As an escort, as befits am emperor,” Royal explained. : 


“Also for a small guard, if needed.” 

“We would need rifles,” said Runi, the Ibo. “To take 
the palace.” 

“| don’t expect fighting,” Royal told them. “Not with 
my own people. I am their emperor. When I appear, the 
elders of the tribe can meet, if need be, and any difficulty 
can be settled without bloodshed.” 

“There will be fighting,” insisted Runi. “A powerful 
Mandinga from the farthest reaches, a very big man—as 
big as yourself—a man stronger than a jungle filled with 
lions, has pushed himself to the front of the Mandinga. 
We hear from Mandinga who bring captives that this 
man, whose name is Lumnu, means to name the new em- 
peror of Mandinga-Land, that perhaps it will be himself 
he names. 

“Te is true, this which Runi tells,” said the ‘on 
Knal. “We must have rifles, even as you have a rifle.” 

Bolo the Soosoo nodded and looked at Royal. 

Royal brought out some gold coins and placed them 
on the table. “It is not that I mean to take you through 
the jungle without rifles,” he explained, “It is only that I 
hope not to use the rifles against my [gee 

Within two hours, Royal had left the city of Loanda 
behind, his armed escort with him, headed into the jun- 
gle. Each was armed, and each carried a packet of food. 
Each tribesman had half the promised gold on his person. 
The remaining half would be paid on arrival at Mpanzu, 
oe city of Mandinga-Land. Royal led them to believe 

e would get the gold from the royal coffers, not want~- 
ing them to know of his money belt. 

Cautiously he led through black jungle, where no light 
of star or moon penetrated. He kept far from the river, 
far from known trails, far from chance contact with any 
man. 

Sometimes they sat on a fallen tree for a moment. 
Once they ate a bit of their food, listening for any move- 
ment, any life other than jungle life, and there was none. 
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They didn’t talk, didn’t so much as speak, but maintained 
their own silence which exceeded the silence of the jun- 
gle, where night sounds stirred. Each time they rested, 
they moved out again of one accord, Royal in the lead, 
ever passing through the dark and night-hot jungle. 

By the time the grayness of day showed, rain was 
streaming past the tree-tops and standing solid in the 
spaces between growth. Royal pushed through walls of 
rain, on and ever on, though Bolo, the Soosoo wanted to 
find a hollow baobab tree and take shelter. 

“When we eat again,” Royal promised. “We'll sleep 
then, too.” 

Thus it was, when Royal finally said that now they 
would find a tree and stop, that Bolo suddenly bounded 
ahead, He went silently, ae in a rush, to seek out the 
best baobab to be found. And in his heedlessness, right in 


the jungle. 
“Aiiilii . aiiiiii!” throbbed Bolo’s terrified cry. 
“Lion .. . aitiiit lee 


Royal went leaping to the cry, to the snarl that could 
only be lion—a deadly, attacking lion. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


The lion had Bolo flat on the jungle floor. His great, 
tawny body was sprawled on the Soosoo, ears laid back, 
fanged mouth lunging at the tribesman’s upper arm. 

Even as he leaped, Royal saw where Bolo had gone in 
a falling run when the lion charged. His rifle lay far to 
one side, almost under a bush. His bushy head rested 
against the base of a mammoth baobab, rain streaming 
over it. His body was motionless as he lay unconscious 
under the enraged beast. 

In midleap, Royal cast aside his own rifle. He threw 
himself headlong upon the lion, grabbing deep into the 
wet mane on each side. He set his heels into the jungle 
floor, heaved tremendously and yanked the beast up and 
back, away from Bolo. 

The lion gave a mighty twist, ripping free. Royal 
charged him face-on, going for the wide-open mouth 
with both hands. The lion hurtled for Royal’s throat the 
same instant, but Royal’s hands were first. They tore past 
the fangs, ripping one finger, gripped the hot-breathed, 
eepuering jaws mercilessly. 

Right hand on the upper jaw, left hand on the lower, 
the lion screaming, the fetid, stinking breath covering his 
face, Royal pushed on the killer-mouth, kept pushing, 
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forcing it wide. Bent-kneed he staggered to keep his 
stance in the one spot. His shoulder muscles tightened 
and quivered, tightened and danced under the beating 
rain. 

The lion tottered on his hind legs, wrenching his great 
head back and forth, screaming and slavering and 
fighting to crunch Royal’s arm. Royal pushed upward 
with his right hand on that upper jaw, downward with 
his left, knees buckling under his weight, under his mur- 
derous onslaught, but straightening, always recovering. 
He pushed and bore, on and on, and suddenly, in the 
midst of the deep and roaring scream of the lion, came 
the snap of breaking jaws, the snap of breaking neck, and 
the jungle beast was hanging limp and Royal cast him 
upon the sodden ground. 

Rani and Knal approached, rifles ready, and stared in 
awe. Bolo stirred, sat up, rubbed his head where it had 
knocked against the baobab. 

“You could have killed him with your rifle, Nimi,” 
said Rani. 

“He needed to be killed the way I did it,” Royal said, 
his rage not much abated. “This way kept sound of rifle 
shot out of the jungle . . . we've told no one that men 
are abroad with ee 

“That is-true,” Bolo spoke up, struggling to his feet. 
“The lion jumped me. I should have seen him, but I was 
running to look inside this tree. If any heard my scream 
or the fight, during which you saved my life, and know 
that we are in the jungle, it is my fault.” 

“We will take care from now on,” Royal said. “We'll 
move on now, get as far from this spot as possible before 
we rest.” 

Swiftly he wrapped a handkerchief Frances had 
bought for him around his torn finger, picked up his rifle 
and led out. The others followed without sound. 

The rain stopped within an hour. The jungle steamed; 
their bodies ran with sweat. Still they traveled, on and 
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further on. They hungered and yearned to rest if only 
for a moment, but still they walked, covering distance. 

When the lion fight was far behind, when ali the jun- 
gle lay hot and steaming, with sunlight stealing through 
to torture, then Royal’s neck began to prickle. To him 
this meant the presence of others, or at least of some 
other thing, which should not be there. 

He stopped under a flat-topped Mimosa tree, and the 
others stopped with him. He listened. The others lis- 
tened. There was nothing but the call of birds, the tinkle 
of a hidden, running stream, Suddenly the birds stopped 
calling, and there was only the stream. 

Into the hush came the brushing of stealthy feet... 
many stealthy feet, so quiet they were soundless to any 
but Royal. He put his ear to the ground, and into the ear 
came knowledge that a p of thirty or more persons 
was making its way westward through the jungle. 

Motioning his men to wait, Royal slipped toward the 
sound-spore. He circled wide, closed in, treading noise- 
lessly, never brushing so much as a leaf. He concealed 
himself behind a thick, flowering bush and waited. 

At last, filing quietly along, came a party of twelve 
Mandinga, leading a chain of twenty young Mandinga 
men and women. From his bush, Royal studied the Man- 
dinga—those who were the captors and those who were 
the captives. 

Two of the captors came from a tribe to the north of 
his own. One of the captive girls was from pane itself 
—a girl dressed in red whom Royal remembered from 
the past because she was exceptionally tall. 

Four of the captors carried rifles. Royal couldn’t see if 
others had rifles, but knew he must proceed as though 
they were all armed. It would be madness to assume that 
only four were carrying rifles and that he was thus 
evenly pitted against the slavers. 

He waited until they had passed on and disappeared 
before he moved. Then he circled back to his own com- 
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pany, where he reported what he had found and outlined 
what they must do. 

“We'll have the twenty captives, ten of them men, on 
our side when it is over,” he said. 

“Also we'll have twelve captured slavers,” put in Knal. 
“Do we sell them to the factor, or put them to death?” 

“Neither,” replied Royal. “Come.” 

He led out almost the way they had themselves just 
come, following the slave party. It was headed for the 
fiver, apparently for the barracoon with which Delft 
traded. The captives, if delivered there, would have a 
long imprisonment before Delft or some other slaver 
showed up to load them aboard a ship, Royal thought, 

According to plan, his party split and fanned out, half 
to one side, half to the other. Royal and his partner, Bolo, 
sped noiselessly ahead to confront the six front guards of 
the slave party, while Rani and Knal kept to the back to 
deal with the six rear guards, 

At the given moment they again split, Royal to one 
side of the van, Bolo to the other. Rani moved to one side 
of the rear, Knal to the other side. 

They stood thus with their rifles on the twelve Man- 
dinga slavers. “Stop!” Royal ordered, “It is I... Ni- 
mi... your emperor!” 

“Fire!” yelled a slaver. 

Royal aimed instantly, pulled trigger. One of the 
biggest slavers fell, his rifle flying to one side. Royal 
heard Bolo’s rifle, and others at both front and rear. He 
saw a slaver grab at his chest and stagger, then fall on his 
face. One a the unarmed enemy went diving for that 
first dropped rifle. Royal took him in the heart, swung 
his rifle on another. As he reloaded, he felt the numb bite 
of shot along his neck, himself took aim again, and still 
again. 

othe air was filled with rifle sound, with the smell of 
shot. The battle area was a moving, shifting smal] mass of 
humanity in the wilderness. The chain of captives lay flat 
on the steaming ground. The wounded crawled or lay 
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motionless or struggled toward some fallen rifle, only to 
jerk and die under the rifle of one of Royal’s men. The 
rifles spoke without ceasing, carrying death on wings of 
lead. 

As suddenly as it had begun, it ended. Five of the slav- 
ers lay dead, Royal and Knal stood with their rifles on 
the remaining seven while Bolo and Rani collected the 
slavers’ four rifles, Rani limping about on a bleeding foot. 
Knal had a bloody gash on his forehead. Only Bolo was 
unmarked. 

“Which of you is the leader?” Royal asked, eying the 
seven slavers., 

One acknowledged his leadership and surrendered a 
key with which to free the captives from their chain. 
Royal gave the key to Runi, who, limping on his bloody 
foot, freed the ten captive men and the ten captive 
women, and in their place locked the slavers on one 
chain. 

One of the captives just freed, an especially large, dark 
young fellow, came muscling up to Royal in a belligerent 
manner. He wore cut-off trousers and a shirt without 
sleeves, 

“I am Mululu, son of the king of the Mandinga at the 
northernmost tip of the middle plateau,” he said. “You 


say you are the emperor ... I say you are not. I say 
that I should be in charge of this party, for I am one day 
to be king of my tribe.” 


The other freed men started to back Mululu up. Sud- 
denly one of them, a stockily built fellow with bulging 
muscles, began to stare fixedly at Royal. 

“Mululu,” he said, “this is the emperor. Do you recall 
the festivities when Nimi was made emperor? We sat to- 
gether, you and I, eating all the delicacies. But you were 
watching two certain girls. I looked at Nimi and lis- 
tened to the tone of his voice. This is Nimi. I say it, for I 
know.” 

Mululu glowered, uncertain but undeterred. 

“The emperor must be in charge,” said the stockily 
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built one. “I, Buga, say. it, for it is so. Also, the emperor 
has just freed us. It is therefore his double right to be our 
leader.” 

“Nimi is dead,” Mululu argued. “Soon there will be a 
new emperor. I still want to be in charge.” 

His hand darted out, grabbed the barrel of Royal’s 
rifle, gave it a wrench. Royal yanked mightily, freed the 
rifle, and brought it down on Mululu’s head with a smart, 
cracking sound. And when Mululu came at him in a run- 
ning dive, head lowered, Royal stepped to meet him, but 
the nine others grabbed their fellow and pounded him 
into glowering silence. . 

Royal eyed him keenly. He was quelled for the mo- 
ment only. His spirit was by no means crushed, or his de- 
termination. 

While the liberated men buried the dead, the women 
looked to the treatment of wounds. Knal had been shot. 
cleanly through the foot, and after it had been cleansed 
and bandaged with strips torn from a shirt, he could hob- 
ble about, boasting proudly of his brave Mani blood. The 
tall girl in red washed out the surface wound along 
Royal’s neck and packed it with healing mud, never 
speaking, but smiling often. 

When all was finished, Royal spoke briefly to the as- 
sembled tribesmen, informing them that he had escaped 
from his white master in America and had come home to 
rule his people. He told how he had learned that the 
Mandinga had entered the slave trade. He outlined his 
plan to go directly to Mpanzu and take over the palace. 
He finished by inviting the ten freed Mandinga men, in- 
cluding Mululu, to join forces with him and, along with 
Bolo, Rani and Knal, become the nucleus of the emper- 
or’s army. 

“That is,” he added, “if an army is needed,” 

“Tt may well be needed,” spoke Buga. “I am from an 
eastern tribe but have been.in Mpanzu .. . indeed was 
captured there. Many Mandinga will help you, once you 
march in, Nimi. The older men hate slaving even as your 
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father, the emperor Nzinga, hated it. It is the young 
men, under the influence of Lumnu, who sell their own 
kind for toys and trinkets. The lure of adventure almost 
tempted me, too. Then I found myself a captive. I now 
know how it is to be captive, and regret I was ever 
tempted. I will help you, my emperor.” 

All the men spoke in one voice, saying they would 
help. Even the three Royal had hired, joined their voices 
with the others, 

The tall girl in red spoke. “I am Lonee, of Mpanzu,” 
she said in a rich, low voice. Her garment was short, 
wrapped in folds, such as all the Mandinga women wore. 
“The women will go with you, my emperor, and the 
women will fight if you need them to fight.” 

Royal inclined his head. He was glad the women felt 
thus, for he would have to take them along, in any event. 
He must also take the seven men on the chain, for they 
could not be turned free to race back to Mpanzu and fo- 
ment trouble for Royal. 

Now the emperor set out at the head of his company. 

He moved with sureness, slowing his pace so the women 
and the chain of captives could meet it. On he led, 
through deepest jungle, on toward the middle plateau, 
and on the others followed after him Tirelessly they all 
went, silently, themselves a part of the wild, steaming 
jungle, 
: The sun was still showing in spots through the green 
roof of the jungle when Royal stopped beside a fast- 
flowing stream. There were numerous big baobab trees, 
some of the flat Mimosa and countless others. 

“The women will provide fish from the stream,” Royal 
said, “so we may eat. The men will find hollow baobabs 
in which to shelter. It will rain tonight . . . all the jun- 
gie will lie under the black walls of rain. We will take 
turns watching throughout the night, but each man will 
get his share of sleep.” ; 

Royal himself took the first watch, moving from hol- _ 
low tree to hollow tree, where slept Mandinga. He cir- 
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cled out on all sides. There was only Bea Tee quiet, 
only the splash of the flowing stream, the cry of a night- 
bird, the tiny scream of some small thing suddenly killed 
by its natural, small enemy. There was the pressing, 
damp promise of rain, the air growing heavier, thicker, 
more motionless. Sweat ran down Royal’s body, and he 
moved steadily on, past the trees, making his circle, long- 
ing for the refreshing downpour to begin. 

It was not until Bolo had taken the second watch and 
Royal had gone to the hollow baobab Soosoo had va- 
cated, that the first great drop of rain hurtled through 
the smothering jungle. By the time the rain formed a 
wall around him, Royal had stripped off his garments and 
stood naked while it washed away the sweat and the heat, 
stood while it refreshed him endlessly. 

Now two of the Mandinga girls appeared. beside him. 
They pressed against him, one on each side, and he could 
fee] that they were naked and wet. 

“Tr’s Lonee,” said one in her rich, low voice. 

“And Pora,” said the other, almost whispering. 

“You are our bachelor emperor, Nimi,” said Lonee. “Is 
it not so?” 

“It is so,” Royal agreed, He knew what was coming, 
and felt no guilt toward Frances. He had not yet drunk 
the yam wine with her, he was free. 

“We ask that you show us how to be women,” Lonee 
said. “Tonight, inside the tree where it is dry, or in the 
rain, outside the tree, where it is wet. We ask this honor 
of our bachelor emperor.” 

As she spoke, Lonee moved in such a manner that her 
hard, sizable breast stroked along Royal’s arm. And on 
his other side, Pora’s hand was stroking his. back, linger- 
ing in the curve above the buttocks. 


Royal felt desire stab through his loins. It came again, | 


this time slowly, as a joyous, all-but-unbearable tingling. 
It kept building, centered in his manhood, and grew until 
it must be assuaged quickly and without preliminaries. 


He seized Lonee and bore her down upon the sodden 
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turf. He positioned himself as her buttocks were coming 
to rest, her wet legs parting. He drove into her with one 
mighty lunge, bursting through her virgin shield. Thus 
he entered the very womb of Africa, the hot, throbbing 
womb from which he had sprung and into which he now 
probed and sought. 

He was aware of the rain streaming over him, aware of 
his vigorous pounding in the wondrous, hot, tight, grasp- 
ing woman-place, aware of her first tentative thrust. He 
pounded harder, because he must, because this was an- 
other homecoming, a welcome back to the love of Man- 
dinga woman, like which there was no other love. 

Now she was leaping her hips at him, writhing, hold- 
ing him in her, giving fia blow for blow, and there was 
only this perfection of Mandinga under the pounding 
rain. And when their moment came, he rained his passion 
through her and she screamed with her own raining pas- 
sion, then lay panting and begging for more. 

But the other one, Pora, came crawling through the 
wall of rain. She crouched over them, pushing at Lonee, 
tugging at Royal. And because she was Mandinga, was 
virgin, because she too was Africa to whom he had re- 
turned, because she sought what he had to give, he rolled 
away from Lonee, who remained to hear and feel and 
touch, 

Without delay, he broke through the second virgin 
shield and made Pora, too, into Mandinga woman. 

Because they desired it so, he lay on the wet turf, hold- 
ing one on each arm, and they were together for a time 
in the rain. It made spattering noises on their naked 
bellies, flowed over their faces and limbs, and presently 
Lonee began to coax for more, and Pora joined her. 

But Royal held back. Now he was thinking of Frances, 
his white-law wife. 

He felt an unaccountable sadness. He wondered if she 
could accept tonight’s Mandinga custom. Once she was 
empress, should his people accept her, he would be true 
to her as she would expect an American husband to be. 
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And on her and only on her, would he father sons. 

But that was in the future. 

Thus, when Lonee whispered to him again and 
touched his manhood and boldly pushed her body to his, 
he tock her again—more slowly this time, gloriously. 
And she whispered that soon she would drink the yam 
wine with the man of her father’s choice—as soon as she 
returned home—and that she would hope and expect her 
firstborn to look like the emperor himself. 

“For that is the greatest honor a young couple can 
have,” she said. “That the bachelor emperor deflower the 
virgin—that her firstborn resemble the emperor.” 

“That is true,” Pora said. “I, too, am to drink the yam 
wine. I, too, desire a son who looks like the emperor.” 

Because it was her Mandinga right, because it was his 
duty, but also because his appetite was strong and com- 
pelling, Royal rolled to the second girl and lost himself in 
his homecoming of love. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


The rain stopped before dawn. At sunup, they moved 
on toward the middle plateau, on the watch for slavers, 
Mululu continued sullen and uncooperative, though he 
considered himself a part of Royal’s force. The day 
passed without event. They traveled, stopped te fish and 
eat, gathered berries, eating them as they walked. 

The night was black. At the beginning of the second 
watch, just as Royal bedded himself on thick turf, before 
any one of the Mandinga girls came to him, they were 
set upon. The first hint of attack was a soft, thudding 
sound from the direction in which Rani, who had taken 
the second watch, had gone only a moment ago. 

Royal sprang to his feet, listened. Nothing. His neck 
Beenie, and his scalp. He gripped his rifle, took a step 
orward, waited to sense where to go and how fast. 

There was deathly quiet over the jungle. The very 
birds and beasts, listening from tree or den, knew enemy 
was abroad, Their silence betrayed enemy, shouted the 
presence of enemy . . . creeping, crouching, springing 
enemy. Royal was one with jungle life—waiting, ready 
to spring first, to grapple first, to conquer and kill. ° 

From darkness they came rushing upon him. In dark- 
ness he fired twice at sound, then dropped the rifle. They 
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wrapped themselves upon him—six or more strong men. 
He tore one off and flung him aside, but others wrestled 
him back and forth, trying to drag him to the ground. 
He staggered. under their pulling and mauling. He kept 
his footing. He tore another man off, hurled him back- 
ward, heard him hit ground, Two more came and added 
themselves to the four already hanging to him, pummel- 
ing, grunting, kicking. 

There was only the need to keep his feet, to throw 
them off, tear them asunder, kill and destroy them. He 
heard rifle fire at other spots and knew his men were bat- 
tling others like these. He heard shouts and curses, but 
they were in those far spots. Only he, only Royal fought 
here, battled the six or more; only this spot mattered at 
the moment. 

Now, as he twisted and wrenched, he weaved a step to 
the right or left, pulling against hands which gripped his 
ankles, trying to unfoot him. In the darkness, the throat 
of a man hanging to his arm came within reach of his 
mouth. 

Instantly, like an animal going for the jugular of an- 
other animal, he clamped his teeth on the throat. With 
one tremendous crunch he bit all the way through. 

The fellow tried to yell, but only a gurgle rushed out 
on his blood, which spurted into Royal's mouth, He 
opened his jaws and the body fell. This caused two of the 
other men to give way momentarily. 

In the split-second this afforded him, Royal grabbed 
into the darkness. His hands met the throat of another 
man. Fiercely he bore the fellow toward the ground, his 
thumbs square on the jugular. 

Now men hit his back, a broadside battering ram of 
men. They drove Royal and the man he was choking flat 
on the ground, but he kept his thumbs steady. He made 
all the muscles of his powerful body hard, took the blows 
from the men on top of him wherever they landed. Only 
when the body under him went limp did Royal let go 
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his neck and roll mightily to his. back, pulling two of the 
enemy with him. 

He crashed his fist up into a face, and one man fell 
away. He lifted his knee and slammed it into a groin. Al! 
the remaining men and more who came running, cast 
themselves upon Royal, an avalanche of men. He bucked 
and kneed and wrenched half free again, crashed blow 
after blow against flesh and skull. 

But chains came upon him, wrist chains and ankle 
chains. And his ankle chain was fastened about the trunk 
of a tree, and Royal was grate 

The attackers made a fire and it gave light which re- 
vealed that all of Royal’s party—his small army, the Man- 
dinga women, his hired fighters and even the first slaving 
party—-were in chains. All who were alive, Roval 
thought. For even from his tree, he could make out the 
still forms of the dead, though he could not tell which 
were of his party and which were of the enemy. All the 
dead looked alike in the firelight. 

When daylight came, he counted thirty-one alive and 
on two chains, Their captors were Mandinga, all very 
young men, all exceptionally strong, even for Mandinga. 
Some he recognized as erstwhile admirable young fel- 
lows. Now they were strutting about camp, cocksure and 
elated with their own power. 

The leader was not more than twenty. Royal knew his 
name to be Sobo. He was broad-shouldered and had 3 
bushy nimbus of wool which looked as though it had 
never been cut. He came to stand in front of Royal. 

“And you were our emperor!” he gibed. “I-—Sobo— 
say you were weak! Only a weak emperor can be cap~ 
tured as a slave for the second time! Yet you, the avowed 
powerful and might emperor of all the Mandinga, are 
now captured for the second time!” 

Mululu, two men from Royal on the chain, spoke bit- 
terly. “All of you who are captured,” he taunted, “are to 
blame! I wanted to be leader, but you would have 
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Nimi! If I had been leader, we would not now be cap- 
tive ... we would not now become slaves!” 

“A white woman is to be empress,” Sobo taunted. “She 
will choose between Lumnu and Memba, your cousin. 
The one she names will be emperor at her side. The one 
she chooses must support our slaving .. . and he must 
see that she supports it, as well.” 

Royal thought of his cousin, Had Memba, too, become 
like these young Mandinga? 

“Who is this white woman?” he asked, puzzled. 

“She is daughter of the white emperor Jan, who is 
dead,” Sobo replied. 

“The emperor’s daughter also is dead,” Royal declared. 
“Jinga, called Princess, is dead. This other white woman 
cannot be the white emperor’s daughter.” 

“She has all the young men supporting her for 
empress,” Sobo said. “Now that she has come to agree 
with what we want. Even though she fought slaving at 
first, even though she killed some of our young men, she 
now sees how wrong she was. She sees that she must 
have the young men on her side or she cannot be 
empress.” 

“Enough talk!” cried one of the captors. “Let’s take 
our slaves to the barracoon and collect our copper bars!” 

Accordingly the party left, thirty-one in chains and 
fifteen Mandinga slavers. All day they walked the jungle, 
bearing north and west, and all night they walked, 

At dawn the barracoon came in sight. They moved out 
of the jungle toward it. And it was the barracoon on the 
Cuanza—the one from which Royal had fled with Cap- 
tain Delft in pursuit. 

Sobo presented himself at the factor’s door. The slavers 
stood guard over the captives while Sobo bargained. And 
when he had finished bargaining, those in chains were 
herded into the great pen. 

Here they were taken off the long chains and man- 
acled in pairs to the upright poles set throughout the bar- 
racoon. Each captive was chained by his wrists so that he 
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d faced his pole and had his arms encircling it. Royal’s 
partner was Mululu. 

Slowly, Royal looked over the pen. There were sixty 
other chained captives, not many Mandinga among them. 
Some were from tribes which Royal did not recognize. 

He located his three hired men—Bolo, Rani and Knal. 
He located Buga, who had been friendly to himself and 
his cause. He found Lonee and Pora, chained at the same 

ole. 

He looked over the pen once more, noting the many 
captives. The factor must be expecting another slave ship 
or he’d not have so many in the barracoon, he reasoned. 

There was but one thing for Royal to do. 

He could not again submit to being put on a slave ship. 

He could never again be a slave, 

He had to get out of here. 

But in order to do that, he had to break all these cap- 
tives out and set them free. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Unobtrusively Royal studied the barracoon. It was 
large, the bare earth packed hard. It was encircled by 
raw-cut poles from the jungle, as he had observed before. 
The poles were set so close together there was scarcely a 
crack through which daylight could be seen. Their tops 
were sharply pointed. The walls were much too tall and 
smooth to climb. There was one gate, barréd outside, 
and the gate was as tall and sharp-topped as the walls. 

Royal had seen on his visit that there were four armed 
guards outside the walls, one on each sector of the circle. 
He knew they would remain there day and night. 

Inside the barracoon, the hard ground was studded 
with upright poles, sharp end in the earth, tops blunt. 
These poles were the captives’ stations, were where they 
must exist—eat, sleep, excrete, hope, despair, suffer— 
until they were sold to a slaver like Captain Delft. 

Next, Royal studied the captives. Those who had been 
brought in with him looked variously rebellious, stunned, 
grieved. But the other sixty, the ones who had been here 
for a time, some of them probably before Captain Delft 
bought for his brig, looked hopeless. 

They sat on the ground, forced to embrace their poles. 
Some leaned their foreheads against the poles, eyes 
closed, faces wooden. Some of the women wept con- 
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stantly, without facial movement, but merely sat with 
streaming, drawn cheeks. Some were sleeping, or tryin: 
to sleep, stretched on the ground, embracing the pole. 
few were moaning, not very loud, but enough to be 
heard, a sad and hopeless sighing moan. 

Royal sank to his haunches, Mululu, on the other side 
of the pole, did likewise. 2 

Mululu glared. “You put us here!” he snarled. “Now 
get us out!” 

“Wait,” Royal murmured, ignoring Mululu’s hatred. 
“Rest. We can do nothing until we have rested, until we 
have thought and planned.” 

Mululu glowered but fell silent. Glowering, he 
watched while Royal gripped their pole at the base and 
tried to move it in the earth, tried and tried again. 

Royal let go the post and for several hours sat motion- 
less, conceiving a plan, examining it from every side, 
finding flaws, eliminating them. He sat trying to measure 
the despair in his ninety fellow captives, the desperation, 
the strength, the will. He considered the time of day. He 
tried to foresee how soon another ship might make its 
way up the Cuanza to load a slave cargo. And he knew 
that whatever the plan, it must be carried through to- 
night. 

He whispered to Mululu. “Will you ee me find out if 
these people want to escape? If they will work with us, 
take whatever risk they must?” : 

Mululu’s eyes hardened and probed. “You have a 
plan?” he whispered belligerently. 

Royal nodded. “Whisper to the man just behind you. 
Tell him to whisper to the man to his right. His partner 
must whisper to his neighbor. Make him understand how 
the question is to pass through the barracoon to all, and 
the answer back the same way to us.” 

“In this plan,” Mululu whispered, “do I play an equal 
share with you?” 

“You are my partner on this pole,” Royal replied. 
“You'll be my partner throughout.” 

Only then did Mululu act. As he whispered to the man 
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behind him, Royal whispered first to the one behind 
himself, and then the one to his right and his left, and 
then he waited. 

It took time for the question to travel to the ninety, for 
each to understand, to reply, to grasp how to pass the 
query on. But ar last the whisper had traveled to the nin- 
ety and the reply came back to Royal that all wanted to 
escape, that they wanted instructions. 

“Two by two,” Royal whispered to Mululu, whispered 
slowly to convey his meaning, “we will loosen the poles 
to which we are chained. Some of us will stand to work 
at the poles, some of us will sit on the ground to work at 
them, and some will lie down and work. Thus, when the 
guards look through the gate, as they do from time to 
time, they will not wonder why all of us are standing or 
sitting and become suspicious,” 

He nodded to Mululu. Now they relayed this to the 
ninety, and the ninety whispered back that they under- 
stood this step in the escape and were ready. But how 
could they loosen the poles in the hard ground? 

“First one partner will pull and lean back, using all his 
strength,” Royal whispered. “Then the other partner 
will in turn and lean with all his strength in the opposite 
direction. This the partners will do without ceasing, and 
gradually the pole will not be so rigid in the ground. The 
pole will loosen, after a time, and then the two of you, 
lifting, will drag it out of the ground and slide your 
chained hands free of it. The men will help the women 
loosen their poles, if need be. When your pole is free, put 
it back into the ground, stand at the pole with your part- 
ner, or sit or lie, with your hands in the chained position. 
Remain like this until dark.” 

“But we'll still be inside the barracoon!” Mululu whis- 
pered fiercely. 

“Send instructions,” Royal whispered firmly. “Tell 
them there will be more.” 

Again the whisper traveled. Royal watched over the bar- 
racoon as it went. No captive was weeping now. Even the 
hopeless looked less hopeless. A few of the young men 
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looked eager, and the rebellious ready to kill the guards, 
should they enter the pen. 

Thus alerted, Royal’s next instruction was 2 warning. 
“Don’t look interested . . . don’t look happy .. - don’t 
look energetic. Some of you pretend to weep and con- 
tinue to wail aloud, as before,” he whispered. “If you do 
not, the guards will notice the change and we can lose 
before we start.” 

When it was understood, when they all had dissembled 
and looked more or less the way they had looked earlier, 
Royal sent the next instruction. 

“After dark, we get free of the poles. We subdue the 

ards outside the barracoon. At each sector of the pen, 
men will build themselves in a heap high enough so that 
from their backs, one man can vault the pointed top of 
the wall. He will leap down upon his guard, crash his 
chains hard enough to break the fellow’s sltull. Buga will 
take the gate guard, and Buga will unlock the gate. All 
will file quickly and silently out so that the factor and the 
extra guards, asleep in their huts, will not waken. All will 
go into the jungle where the green fern forms the roof of 
a natural room among the banyan trees. I will describe 
the spot to Mululu, and he will lead you to he” 

The whispered query returned, “What do we there?” 

“You'll be safe there from the white man, who fears to 
penetrate the jungle beyond a certain distance,” Royal 
sent the answer. “The slavers who caught you and 
brought you here .. . including those today ... are 
either back in Mandinga-Land or are spending their cop- 
per bars in Loanda. You will wait for me in the fern 
room. You will get your chains off, if you can, When I 
join you, I'll bring a tool to cut the chains away. After 
that, we'll go through the jungle together to 
Mandinga-Land in an army.” 

“Why don’t you come with us?” Mululu challenged. 

“T stay behind,” ‘Royal whispered, “to deal with the 
factor, should he waken and find we have escaped. I stay 
behind to keep him from sending pursuit ... to lal 
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him if I must. I go to Loanda for tools and rifles . . . and 
to see my sons.” 

“And I lead when you are absent?” Mululu insisted. 

“You lead when I am absent,” Royal agreed. “Send the 
instruction.” 

When the whisper had gone and been acknowledged, 
Royal and Mululu initiated the plan by slowly and pow- 
erfully leaning and pulling on their pole, keeping utter 
silence. Cautiously, keeping their strong pull-lean routine 
so nearly motionless as not to create a swaying motion 
throughout the pen, they worked at their post. 

After two hours, Royal’s post was definitely looser, yet 
not enough to move visibly. A sudden clatter at the gate, 
the noise of the bar being thrown up, stopped all activity 
at Royal’s post. Instant inactivity likewise swept the en- 
tire compound. All around, as Royal leaned against his 
post, feigning despair, he saw others resume their erst- 
while attitudes, 

Three of the guards came marching in, pulling a cart 
on which were slabs of bread in a wooden keg, and a 
second keg holding water. This they pulled around the 
barracoon, dealing out a chunk of bread to each captive, 
standing while each drank a cup of the water. 

Royal began to eat this bread hungrily, as did Mululu 
and all the others. Anything else would have been out of 
the normal, and besides all were hungry. 

After the guards were gone and the bar had clattered 
into place, the captives finished their bread. Then, 
doggedly they set to their poles once more, loosening 
them fraction by fraction. 

Royal and Mululu got their post free before dark. 
Dusk was thickening. Royal gestured to Mululu. To- 
gether they stood, together lifted their pole and freed 
their hands, together set it back in the hole. Royal stood 
with his chained hands above his head, the captives 
watching. Then he set beside the pole, hands around it, 
to demonstrate what they were to do. All over the barra- 
coon, heads nodded understanding. 

Now Royal leapt up, gestured to Mululu and they 
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turned to the’ nearest two poles. Each added his strength 
_to that of a chained pair, soon freeing both poles and four 
captives. These four in turn, along with Royal and Mu- 
lulu hastened to help others, and in this manner the free 
force grew and the captive numbers dwindled. Working 
in desperate, swift silence, every captive was at last freed. 

When the guards entered the pen an hour later to 
make their night check, every captive was sitting or 
lying dejectedly in place. Some of them greaned, as was 
customary, and these the guards kicked half-heartedly, 
ordering them to be quiet, and moved on, wanting only 
to get their job done and retum to the outside. 

A few stars appeared, and a bit of moon. Thus Royal 
could gaze about the pen and see the captives. 

Twice Mululu whispered, “It’s time to go... what 
are you waiting for?” 

Twice Royal whispered back, “For the factor to be 
dead asleep. For the guards to tire and be less alert.” 

“Won't they change guards?” 

“They changed at dark,” Royal whispered, “We have 
hours. We'll make it at the time this guard is most bored, 
before they look forward to their relief.” 

Accordingly, judging the time by Mandinga instinct, 
Royal eventually. got to his feet. Others, who had been 
awaiting his move, got to their feet and after them oth- 
ers, until all were standing. Silently, those who were to 
form the living walls from which the four would scale 
the barracoon massed at each of the four arcs, Buga at 
the gate. 

Himself standing at the gate, Royal Do a around the 
circular pen. All were in place. He lifted his hands high 
above his head, held them there. When he was sure all 
were watching, he brought his hands down through the 
air, hard and fast. 

Simultaneously the four men went over the pole wall. 
‘There were four simultaneous dull sounds which could 
only be ey hitting body, body hitting ground, and 
even a guard’s last breath driven out of him, into the 

~ earth, expiring his life into the earth. 
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Royal waited, sweat pouring. The others waited, mo- 
tionless. Royal could smell their sweat, their fear. A 
scraping of the gate came upon the quiet, and it swung 
open. The dark clumps and spots of the imprisoned 
moved to the gate and through and into the jungle, let 
themselves be swallowed in its black maw. 

Royal followed them, but into the edge of growth 
only. Here he crouched, watching the barracoon, lis- 
tening. There was no sound from the guards. The wall- 
scalers had promised to kill surely and instantly, and this 
they had done. 

Time passed. There was no movement from the fac- 
tor’s hut, none from the guards’ hut. No light sprang up. 
Soon Royal heard the steady snore of one sleeper. Be- 
hind him stirred the quiet night noises of the jungle. A 
moment longer he waited, and still there was nothing at 
the barracoon. 

He turned into the jungle, stole swiftly along and, out 
of hearing of the barracoon, went into his loping trot. 
But even then he made no sound, broke no twig, left no 
trail. 

Frances was awake, sitting up in bed, a candle burning 
on the table beside her, when he came into their room. 
He saw her hands clasp, saw her lips tremble, then steady 
themselves, 

“What happened?” she asked. 

He told her, giving the bare outline of events, re- 
porting how the ninety were waiting for him in the 
ungle. 

“The chain on your wrists,” Frances said. “Pedro 
bought a file today... he bought a dozen rifles, 
too... and shot. I sent him, feeling we must do 
something here, be ready to help in some way if help 
should be needed.” 

Royal gazed at her in quick wonder. That she, a white 
woman, should think as a man, plan as a man, and carry 
out her plan! 

“We need help at Mpanzu,” he told her, “I thought my 
people would be glad when I returned. I expected them 
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to welcome me with feasting. Now, I have met some of 

my people. They did not welcome me, but instead took 

me captive and tried to sell me back into slavery. Now I 

know there is great trouble in Mandinga-Land, that it is 

even worse than Ben Grider said. For these Mandinga 

who captured me were once among the finest of the 
oung men of my empire.” 

“And the others . . . those still in Mpanzu.. . what 
will they be like?” Frances asked. 

“There will be many who believe as I believe, as my 
father before me, and his father,” Royal told her. “They 
will be overjoyed when I come with my army of ninety. 
They will be eager for me to liberate them, and will give 
their lives to help me.” 

He let her eyes hold his, saw the fear in them, watched 
the fear change to confidence. “Call Pedro from the next 
room,” she said. “Have him file those chains off. Take 
him with you to help carry the rifles into the jungle. 
When you have reached your army, he can come back or 
you can take him with you.” 

“He is to return,” Royal told her, “He is to watch over 

ou and our sons.” 

After his hands were free, after he had eaten, Royal re- 
fused to rest, even for an hour. He loaded himself with 
half the rifles and shot, and Pedro loaded himself with the 
rest. 

“We still have an hour of darkness in which to travel,” 
Royal told Frances. “They are waiting for me in the 
jungle.” 

But when he and Pedro reached the designated, fern- 
roofed spot, the ninety were not there. Only jungle 
morning quiet was there, deafening quict, revealing 
nothing, yielding no spore. Around them moisture bore 
the leaves of trees and bushes down, glistened on the 
heavy wet leaves, dripped to the ground, and told noth- 


ing. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Royal set out at once to track the ninety. Pedro volun- 
teered to go along. “I wish to help in your mission, 
Senor,” he declared. “There is nothing for me to do in 
Loanda.” 

“The women need a man with them,” Royal said. 

“Si,” Pedro agreed, “and I will return as soon as we 
find your army, Senor. This will not take long, eh? A 
few hours, no? Meanwhile, I continue to carry rifles, and 
am of some help and do not sit all day while the women 
suckle their infants.” 

Royal turned with a gesture of agreement, He moved 
out of the ferny, dripping place and eastward, Pedro at 
his heels, 

Through dripping jungle Royal led, through the plain, 
through a peta The vangle eAbraced hia he 
moved with his old sureness, It was as though he’d never 
been away, as though the endless reaches of green and 
humid bush and trees, of lion roar, of sleek, flashing hide 
of leopard, of sudden, beating wings, were spread in a 
living, growing, pulsing carpet. A royal carpet of wel- 
come below the great plateau on which stood Mpanzu, 
where waited his castle and his people. 

He felt as he had always felt, tracking through the jun- 
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gle. But now there was no spore. He tracked by instinct. 
He traveled as instinct told him Mululu’s instinct would 
lead him to travel. Clever though Mululu and all Man- 
dinga were in jungle lore, Royal tracked. Even though 
he could point to no kicked stone, to no bent twig and 
say, “There . «. a man passed this way an hour ago,” he 
tracked them the way his blood told him they had come. 

He founda small river leading toward the Cuanza. He 
followed this river eastward, upstream, toward the mid- 
dle plateau. On he went. The river flowed slow and deep 
here, danced shallow and gay there. Further up, it 
stormed wildly, with waterfalls and swirling pools, 

Royal dropped his load of rifles and sat beside one of 
these pools, and Pedro did the same. They opened the 
packets of food Juanita had provided. 

“How. can ninety people, even jungle people,” asked 
Pedro, “disappear? Without tearing one leaf, or snapping 
one stick? Do they take wing and fly like birds, your 
jungle men?” 

“They have been using this river,” Royal said. “They 
have been wading, even swimming. They have hidden 
their spore . , . they have been fleeing.” . ; 
“Swimming . . . with chains on their wrists?” 

“Some may have freed their wrists. Some can swim in 
any condition.” 

“What have they been fleeing from... from you, 
who set them free?” . { 

Traveling again along the river, eyes keen for spore, 
Royal pondered the Jamaican’s questions. Had the ninety 
accepted Miululu as their leader? If so, what had Mululu 
done, what promised, to win them over? 

‘They are young men, he thought, and Mululu is 
young. But so am I young. Yet, I think like my father, 
like the older men. I value the old ways, the proven, 
good ways. 

Or had the ninety been taken by slavers? he wondered 
suddenly. He knew this was not a likelihood, yet he dis- 
cussed it with Pedro. 
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“Tt would take a big band! of avers to capture ninety 
people,” Pedro reasoned. 

2 few slavers with wel: id do it,” Royal pointed 

t. “Our ninety aren’t euethey could be captured 
SG a shot being fired.?* = 

bt wouldn’t oy, to getnwny . . or leave sign for 

outofollow?” 

“There has been no struggle,” Royal said. “As you 
noticed, there has not been so much as a leaf torn. If 
ninety men and women have been taken captive in the 
miles we have covered, there would be some small mark 
underfoot, or on one bush. There would be some dif- 


ference to the sound of the birds in the trees . . . some 
difference in the very feel of the jungle. And there has 
been nothing.” 


“Do you think they” ve got the chains off?” 

“If they have, they are carrying the chains with them 
or have thrown them into the deepest pool of the river,” 
Royal replied. “Their only tools would be rocks, and no 
rock we have seen has been chipped, has been so much as 
moved from its place.” 

“Unless the rocks, too, were thrown into ix stream,” 
suggested Pedro. 

“There has been no spot where recently a rock lay and 
is now missing,” Royal reminded the Jamaican. Even so, 
we'll search along the banks and, if we find nothing, 
make our way on toward the middle plateau,” 

There was nothing. No missing rock, no kicked-aside 
stone, no cast-off chain. There was no footprint in the 
mud, 

Royal struck through the thickest jungle yet. Sud- 
denly, just ahead, close to the ground, fluttered a small 
piece of cloth, caught on a bush. He unhooked the-bit of 
red and held it, so small it seemed a fleck upon his palm. 
He lifted it to his nose and breathed its odor, though 
there was no need. 

It was a scrap torn from the red garment Lonee was 
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wearing. It carried her scent. She had left it on the bush; 
she had laid down spore for him to follow. 

“Come!” he said to the Jamaican, “From this point, we 
travel fast. It won't be Ie“e before we overtake them.” 
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CHAPTER XXV 


They heard the pounding of stone on metal; it grew 
louder at every step. They came upon the ninety in a big 
clearing bounded by walls of growth, split by a waterfall 
and a leaping, sparkling stream, There was no battle, no 
overt challenge as they entered the clearing and came to 
a standstill. 

Most of the ninety had already Eanes off their 
chains. Others were still working at freeing each other, 
casting the lengths of chain on a small pile. 

One by one the ninety turned to stare at Royal and his 
companion. From one side of the clearing, Lonee, in her 
red dress, gave Royal a direct look. Then she tumed to 
Pora, laid her chain across a rock and held motionless 
while the girl pounded at the links, . 

Mululu swaggered over to Royal. “I’m in charge 
now,” he said. “We all talked together in the fern room 
and decided not to wait. We decided to come here, 
where we'll not be found.” 

“You left no spore,” Royal said. 

“We left no spore for anybody, friend or enemy,” Mu- 
lulu boasted. “We stopped here to see if you were com- 
ing. Some thought you had deserted us, it took you so 
long.” 
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Royal refrained from comment on this statement, 
which was intended as a challenge. He further refrained 
from chiding the ninety or even acknowledging that 
they had not remained in the fern room as he had or- 
dered. 

He especially did not want to accept Mululu’s chal- 
lenge. It seemed wise to avoid additional, smaller strife at 
this point. The thing that mattered was to take his em- 

ire; when that moment came, he would override Mu- 
ulu. 

“All of them want me for leader,’ Mululu persisted. 
“They don’t want you, because you've been twice cap- 
tured as a slave, They can’t trust you . . . you may lead 
them back into a slave party.” He glowered at Royal. 
“What do you think of that?” 

Royal felt his hands go into killer fists, Deliberately he 
loosened them. 

He turned, looked at the ninety. “Will you all help 
take the empire back?” he asked. 

Heads began to nod, and they answered in one voice: 
“Ves,” 

Mululu, however, was unwilling to let this vote rest on 
a peaceable basis. He scowled at the ninety, swung the 
scowl on Royal. 

“Now it’s your time to make a promise,” he chal- 
lenged. “These have agreed that I’m the leader. They 
followed me here. ‘They waited to see if you would come 
when I told them to wait. I demand that you acknowl- 
edge to them, standing in the spot where you now stand, 
that I am your leader, as well. 1 demand that you name 
yourself subordinate to me, that you do what I say in all 
things, even to the taking of Mpanzu!” 

Rage coiled out of Royal’s belly and up his breath. It 
burned in his ears, smouldered and roiled in his eyes. He 


felt his fists go hard, felt his muscles gather and knot, his 


legs go stiff and ready. Somehow, aware of the watching 

ninety, aware that they were taking his measure, he held 

back from throwing himself upon Mululu in killer-fury. 
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In that heartbeat, as he barely hung onto «control, 
voices rose from the ninety. 

“Mululu has no right to ask the emperor of Mandinga- 
Land to name himself subordinate to any man!” boomed 
a deep voice. 

“No!” cried a second voice loudly, and this royal rec- 
ognized as Buga. “It is for the emperor that we are going 
to take the empire! It is not for you, Mululu! I said it be- 
fore, and I say it again—Nimi must lead!” 

“He is young, as we are young!” cried another. “He is 
emperor, and he must lead!” 

“But it was Mululu who brought us safely here!” 
yelled a dissenter. “Nimi left us, and Mululu stayed with 
us!” 

“Yes!” yelled another of the original barracoon cap- 
tives. “Mululu should be leader .. . he stays with us!” 

“Nimi went to bring rifles!” Buga shouted, “He put us 
in Mululu’s care only for the time he had to be gone to 
get the rifles! And he brought them... you see them! 
Nimi is our leader!” - 7 

Mululu, recognizing that this division of opinion might 
well push the decision against himself, thrust his face 
close to Royal’s face. “We'll fight!” he challenged. “The 
winner will lead!” 

Royal stood his ground. He forced his fists to loosen. 
“I won't fight you,” he said. “Not now, not when so 
much depends on getting to Mpanzu in force. Whichever 
one would win the fight might be injured. How well can 
an injured man lead into battle? The loser might be in- 
jured too, and neither of us could be leader. Then who 
would lead?” 

Mululu considered, scowling. “There is wisdom in 
what you say,” he said in a surly tone. “I don’t say you 
fear to fight me, for your courage and prowess are leg- 
end. Well, so will mine be one day. Granted, we can’t 
fight—but there must be a test. It must be proven be- 
tween us that one or the other excels. Whatever the test, 
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Mululu will be the winner. I say this to you, and you will 
find that what I say is true!” 

“What test do you propose?” Royal asked. 

Mululu pondered, scowling fiercely. 

The ninety drew in around them, waiting. 

“T ,.. Lonee .. . know a way,” said the tall girl in 
red. “If the men will hear the thinking of a girl.” 

Royal looked at her. She stood tall and proud, gazing 
straight ahead, gazing nowhere. 

“Speak,” Royal said. 

“Let the emperor Nimi and the man Mululu have a 
mighty contest,” Lonee said. “Let each work his man- 
hood on as many girls as he can make happy. Let each do 
this in turn, as the ninety look on and see for themselves 
which is better with woman—the emperor Nimi or the 
man Mululu.” 

Mululu dropped his scowl and threw his shoulders to 
their greatest width. He strutted back and forth, making 
his shoulders even broader and his legs bigger with 
muscle, his eyes going over the women. 

“What would such a contest prove?” Royal asked, 

“Since we are not to fight, which is the first instinct of 
man,” Mululu said, stopping in his tracks, “it is necessary 
to prove which has greater power with woman, which is 
also the first instinct of man. If the emperor wins. . . if 
he can man more women than Mululu in a given length 
of time... then Mululu is second to the emperor in 
all things, And this will be decided without a fight . . . 
with harm to neither.” 

A murmur of approval went up. 

Reluctantly, after a moment of consideration, Royal 
nodded. “The emperor agrees to the contest,” he said. 
He wondered how many of them realized that he agreed 
only because, to keep control, he must agree. 

“Buga!” boomed a Mandinga. “Let Buga be the man 
who brings the women forward for the emperor and the 
man Mululu!” o 

The ninety said yes, and shifted in their tracks. Their 
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faces were alight, their eyes missing nothing. This would 
be a tale to tell their eT ee ee hence—how 
once, in the jungle, they had witnessed the battle of love 
as waged between the emperor and the strong and 
mighty young man who challenged him. 

Buga came escorting the first girl, who was tall and 
proud and dressed in red. He stood her before the contest- 
ants, 

“It is right that she be first,” Buga said. “The proposal 
was hers.” 

“It is right that I compete first,” Mululu said, his eyes 
all over the girl. “I am the challenger.” 
peor objected Buga. “The emperor has right to be 

st! ” 

“I waive the right,” Royal said. 

Mululu began to cast off his clothes. He kicked away 
his sandals and stood before Royal, almost as tall as Royal, 
built especially large. His dark mahogany skin glistened; 
his rope-like muscles rose up and set the skin to rippling. 
-. His black wool stood out from his head only moder- 
ately. His manhood arched from great, tight, ball-shaped 
testicles, protruded from a big wedge of black wool. 

“Let’s see what you're like under the white-man 
clothes!” he taunted Royal. “Let’s see if you can stand 
man-to-man beside me... let’s see who looks like a 
man, as well as who mates like a man!” 

Swiftly Royal got out of his clothes, his shoes. He 
moved to Mululu and they stood, broad shoulders almost 
touching, two great, nude men. There was power in their 
bones, power in their muscles and in their hard, searching 
faces as they looked each other over. 

Royal was a shade taller, a shade broader, and his man- 
hood in repose was bigger and thicker and stood out 
from his tremendous testicles almost as much as another 
man’s would stand when throbbing for woman. Mululu 
stared at Royal’s manhood, and the cords in his neck 
stood out. 

He taunted, “Don’t think that size means anything, 
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Nimi! All these ninety know that the man who goes with 
it that big when it’s just hanging on him, can’t get it any 
bigger when he puts it to a woman! All of them know 
that a man like me, big enough to make a woman stare, 
swells to the size of an elephant when he goes to the 
ground with a woman! You'll see... they'll ali 
see... only watch!” 

He turnéd on Lonee, “Take that red rag off, 
Mandinga-girl!” he ordered. “Let us see what the man 
Mululu is going to wear out first!” 

Proud head high, Lonee shrugged her shoulders, and 
the single garment slid down her body and she stepped 
out of the red circle it made on the turf. She looked less 
tall now that she was naked, and was even slimmer than 
she appeared in the garment. Her breasts surged even 
larger than they had felt to Royal in the raining night. 
Their nipples were wide and darker than her skin, which 
was a shade of mahogany between that of the naked men. 

Royal felt his manhood grow. He quit looking at her, 
and it still grew, in memory of the night in the rain. Mu- 
lulu began to strut again, calling attention to his own 
manhood, which was standing out from his body. From 
the strut he quickened into a stomping, light dance 
around and around the proud, nude girl. 

When his organ had reached. its full size, which was 
still smaller than Royal’s, which was still growing, he 
gave a low shout and stopped in front of Lonee. He bent 
his legs, and with one tremendous upward thrust speared 
up into her. He clamped his big hands on her hips, and, 
spraddle-legged and bent-kneed and powerful, went into 
a vicious up-rutting. Lonee responded at once, bouncing 
up and down, her own knees bending and straightening, 
eyes wild and glittering. 

Mululu flung his head back, skinned his lips away from 
his teeth, and executed a veritable rutting dance, never 
moving his feet. His jaws stiffened as he speared one last 
time and hung; his jaws danced and saliva ran down his 
chin as he hung. And Lonee hung, impaled in him, wild 
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with fulfilling passion. They hung together for a throb- 
bing interval, and then they staggered apart. 

Royal stood waiting, his manhood great and straining 
and a torture. 

The ninety gave a moaning sigh. 

Mululu rolled a glance at Royal. “Now . . . see if you 
can do anything at all!” he challenged. “Choose your 
woman .. . or let her choose you. Only be quick about 
it, because I am the man Mululu, and I’m ready now for 
my next woman!” 

Royal looked out over the girls, who had gathered at 
the front edge of the ninety. Pora, the second girl of the 
raining night caught his glance and, the instant this hap- 
pened, came running to him. Her garment dropped on 
the ground as she faced him. 

She was smaller than Lonee, and lush. Her breasts were 
full and abundant; her belly was flat, yet with a hint of 
curve. Her buttocks and thighs were seductive, and the 
mound within them beseeched man to approach, to delay 
not one moment.” 

“Lie on the ground,” Royal told her so all could hear, 
and she did. 

“Child... puling infant!” taunted Mululu. “Can’t 
you do as I did... like a man... like one who is 
master of passion!” 

“TU do no tricks,” Royal said, and bestrode Pora. 

His manhood touched her, but he paused. Just once he 
gave himself the pleasure of stroking each breast, and as 

e did this, some young man in the watching males, 
groaned, The groan whetted Royal even more than the 

assion he had just witnessed, more than the breasts, and 
i pushed into her, steadily and strongly and with keen 
delight. 

She wriggled, fitting her tightness to him, clamping 
her tightness on him, hot and wet and soft and resilient. 
She set her soles on the turf, and it was she who began to 

ump, and it was he who met the pumping until, after a 
i great blows of his buttocks, he had the fead, had her 
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at his mercy, had her crying out and rejoicing and moan- 
ing and weeping for more. Even after he stood up and 
ifted her to her feet, she was pleading to be next, to be 
the one, the only one he took throughout the contest. 

The favor thus shown his opponent enraged Mululu. 
He grabbed Pora and jerked her over in front of himself. 
His manhood, still engorged, lifted for her, and he stood 
back a step, flaunting it. 

“Be his through the contest!” he yelled. “But you'll be 
mine also! You'll find out which is the man, because we'll 
measure ourselves in you! In the end, you'll walk on 
your knees to me. You'll plead with me to take you for 
my own, to drink the yam wine with you! Yow ll swear 
to all that I am the man—I, the man Mululu—am man 
above all men! After I have shown them, after I have 
shown him, after I have shown you!” 

He put his hands on her and swung her to the ground. 
He straddled her, hurled his manhood into her and rutted 
and pinned her to the turf so she could not move. And 
when he had ridden her to the peak of his endurance, his 
body bored upon her and was still until it jerked once, 
jerked again. 

He stood up and turned to Royal. “I’m better than any 
man,” he said. “I’m quicker than any man.” 

“Tl do no tricks,” Royal repeated. 

He lifted his hand to summon another girl, but Pora 
sprang up and caught his hand. “Please!” she cried. “Let 
me be the only one... for you both! Please... it 
would be my greatest honor!” 

He would have refused, but the ninety took voice. 

“Let it be so!” they cried. 

Mululu shouted his approval, shouted so that his very 
tone challenged Royal. Thus the emperor put an arm 
around Pora and stroked her cheek. He felt suddenly 
tender toward her, and protective. He felt almost as if 
she were offering herself as a living sacrifice to Mululu’s 
lust for power. 

“If you can bear it,” he said. “If you're strong.” 
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“I'm strong,” she said. “I’m strong, as you are strong, 
Nimi! You will take me again and again, and you will 
never fail. And Mululu will take me again and again, 
but the moment will come when he will fail, because he 
will not be hard and fierce at that moment. He will fall 
small and collapse and be unable to pass even my portal. 
Come into me now, my emperor . . . come into me be- 
fore them all... over and over... you will never 
fail... but Mululu . . . his time of polttnes will draw 
nearer at every turn!” 

All the jungle, all Mandinga-Land, all Africa, became 
throbbing, beating, exploding, rising, swelling, entering, 
pounding, lifting, climbing, rolling passion and release 
after release after release. All womankind became Pora in 
his arms; all existence became his body inside hers. And it 
could never end, because no matter how often his turn 
came, he met it and took joy init. 

Far gone in the eternity of joyful passion came the 
moment in which the ninety breathed, “Mululu is finish- 
ed... Mululu cannot enter . . . Mululu has fallen on 
his face .. . he cannot move . . . will not try.” 

There, at the far side of the passionate eternity, Pora 
pushed her body against Royal in one more intimate, ten- 
der time. “Come in, Nimi,” ‘she said. “Come in .. . I am 
ready ... waiting... you are ready...I1 feel 
vou”... Snow). !? 

And when his joy had gently spread through him and 
through her still again, Royal got to his feet and faced 
the silent and awestruck onlookers. After a long while he 
heard a voice mutter, “Nine times... eight times 
for Mululu ... nine for Nimi! The emperor has won 
. . . the emperor is indeed the leader!” 

Mululu stirred, sat up, stood. Royal searched his face. 
He read there anger, smouldering hatred, rebellion 
which would break out against him at any opportunity. 
Sorrowfully, he recognized that one day he would have 
to kill this strong young man. 

For there would not be room for both Royal and Mu- 
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lulu in the federation of tribes. He would have to elimi- 
nate Mululu to avoid ruining all, as had happened during 
the uprising at Hunnicutt Hill in America. There he had 
let Guy, a treacherous fighter-slave live, and Guy had 
betrayed them and the uprising had failed, leaving them 
all still enslaved. 

But these, in Mandinga-Land, he would save. 

Even at the cost of Mululu’s life—even at the cost of 
his own life, 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


The men found tongue; they surrounded Royal admir- 
ingly. Buga, serving as spokesman, urged him to lead 
them to Mpanzu at once. 

“We'll have to fight,” Buga declared. “The slavers’ 
forces are growing stronger with every bar of copper 
they receive. They won’t give up their trading until they 
are forced.” 

“No ... they won’t,” murmured all the Mandinga 

resent. 

Royal looked to where the slavers he’d once captured 
stood a little apart, freed now among the ninety. They 
looked back at him sullenly, their attitude proclaiming 
that they only awaited return to the city to rejoin their 
fellows. These would join any who would fight for the 
slave trade. 

Royal brought his gaze back to Buga and the others, 
“For Mandinga to spill Mandinga blood is an awesome 
thought,” he said. “If my people accept me without 
fighting, there will be no killing.” 

All the faithful Mandinga gazed at him unhappily. 

“The slavers won’t permit you to enter Mpanzu in 
peace,” Buga said. “We will fight for you, and others will 
join us, especially the older Mandinga. But after we win, 
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we want to change Mandinga-Land. We are weary of 
old-man ways and old-man rule.” 

“I, your emperor, am a product of the old men of the 
empire,” Royal said. “You are the products of the old 
men of your tribes. Their blood leaps in your bodies 
even as their fathers’ bloods leapt in their bodies when 
they were young as now you are young. Your minds 
think as their minds thought when they were young. If 
they rebelled against the customs of their fathers, we 
today do not know of it.” j 

“What you speak is true,” Buga responded. “Still, we 
ask that you promise us our changes.” 

“Are you saying that I must agree or you will not 
help?” Royal asked. 

“No,” Buga assured him. “We will help you in any 
case, for we are going to stop the slave-trading. It is that 
we ask you to promise us certain rights.” 

“The only promise I make,” Royal said firmly, “is to 
lead you to my city, and to take that city. I promise to 
give you audience at the proper time. Then and then 
only your rights to help rule will be discussed, and the 
changes you want made considered. But these matters of 
rule will be taken up only after the fighting if fight we 
must. You will not be cheated, and you will not be be- 
trayed. I promise you by my blood. I am young, as you 
are young. I am you, and you are myself.” 

The unhappy looks on the Mandinga faces gradually 
disappeared. Buga gave a gesture of acquiescence and a 
nod. 

Royal looked at the rest of the assemblage, including 
everyone who had been liberated from the barracoon, 

“I make a further promise,” he told them. “All of you, 
if you wish to come with me and fight for me...I 
need you. In return, you shall become Mandinga if that is 
your wish, You shall marry Mandinga, and your children 
will be Mandinga. There shall be no difference between 
our bloods, for they will be mixed and blended and 
united into one blood.” 
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One of the tribesmen thus addressed, looked inquir- 
ingly from one to another of his kind until all had been 
included, and all had nodded their willingness. He spoke 
for them, saying, “We will go with you. We will become 
Mandinga, for that is a fine thing to be.” 

‘Royal next faced the seven slavers that were taken 
when he freed Buga and his party. “And you?” he asked 
them. “Now that you have been freed from the barra- 
coon, are you going to continue slave-trading?” 

Their sullen looks were answer enough. “Make a slave 
chain and put them on it,” he told Buga. “We can run 
no risks,” 

Royal divided the men into groups, distributing the 
rifles equally among the groups. Those men who did not 
have rifles armed themselves with stout clubs and sticks 
sharpened at one end to form spears. 

Royal stepped out ahead of his army. Pedro walked be- 
hind him, smiling and eager. Because they were now so 
far from Loanda, it was out of the question for the Jamai- 
can to make the trip back through the jungle alone, and 
Royal could not spare an escort. 

The women followed, numbering thirty to the men’s 
sixty-two. And seven of those men were prisoners, 
herded on their chain by Bolo. Which meant that Royal 
had a fighting army of fifty-five, counting himself and 
Pedro. 

Sick at heart, he made toward the middle plateau, 
bound to spill the blood of his people. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


Through the concealing jungle, Royal led. Beyond, in 
all of Angola, abounded mountains, plains, lakes, rivers. 

Onto a coastal plain which extended from ocean to the 
middle plateau, he led. Far to the right, a small herd of 
elephant stood at a waterhole. They lifted their heads, 
coiled their trunks and watched the party of humans. 
Then they wheeled and went lumbering with their curi- 
ous grace into the distance. 

In the other direction giraffe reared their tall heads, 
watching the marching line of army, which went steadily 
on across the plain and into a mountain forest beneath the 
great plateau. Here flourished the baobab and the branched 
uphorbia, the wine-palm, the oil-palm and ebony and 
mahogany trees. Through this forest Royal had often seen 
glide leopard and lion, serpent; he had seen monkeys 
swinging in the trees and herds of buffalo, Here he had 
seen the ostrich tread, had watched fish dart the streams, 
had seen birds and insects hover in the air. 

Before dark, he halted his band beside a small river. 
Here they fished and ate and slept the night, men taking 
turns standing watch. 

Again, through the day, they marched. Ahead now, 
leading up to the high plateau, were great terraces cov- 
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ered with vegetation and cut by deep gullies, some of 
which held rivers and small streams that flowed down to 
the plains. Farther up, in patches cleared on the moun- 
tainsides, grew yams and sweet potatoes, peanuts, mil- 
let, and the succulent watermelon such as was grown 
even at Hunnicutt Hill in the tribe of Louisiana. 

Skirting such patches, Royal led steadily upward, ever 
nearing the plateau. Beside a patch of yams, he halted, 
motioning the ninety and more to gather so they could 
hear his voice. 

“The women will wait at this spot,” he said, his tone 
low. “The seven men on the chain will wait at this spot. 
Runi will be on guard... he will have one of the 
rifles.” 

“The women would like to go,” Pora said. 

“Mandinga women do not make battle,” Royal told 
her. “Mandinga women wait where the men tell them to 
wait. Later, after the fighting, you can come to the city 
. . . Mandinga and those who would become Mandinga, 
alike.” 

Without a murmur the women separated themselves 
from the men and withdrew to one edge of the yam 
patch. Runi, limping on his bandaged foot, herded his 
seven prisoners after them. Royal turned to his army. 

“You have marched long and fast and far,” he told the 
men. “As emperor, I must know if you need rest before 
you go into Mpanzu, before you perhaps must fight and 
kill to keep from being killed.” 

“We need no rest!” cried Mululu. “Why do we waste 
time?” 

“We are fifty-four men,” Royal elaborated. “We have 
eleven rifles. We have clubs and spears of a sort. Above 
all, we have strength and the will to conquer. We'll not 
have to fight all the Mandinga, for all are not banded 
together against us. We have only the rebels to fight... 
perhaps one hundred young men, perhaps more. Are 
you prepared to best twice your number?” 

Buga stepped out and took silent, man by man survey 
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of the silent army. One by one they stared expression- 
lessly back at him. 

“We are prepared,” Buga reported. 

“Those who wear shoes or sandals, take them off,” 
Royal ordered. “From this point we go in bare feet.” 

He kicked off his own shoes, waited until the others 
had done the same. Then, with a gesture he turned and 
led silently up the terraces, and they followed silently 
after him. Up they went, fifty-four silent attackers, steal- 
ing upon a city which did not expect them. A city in 
which all of them .. . at least the Mandinga . . . were 
believed to be captured slaves on their voyage to a fara- 
way land. 

Onward Royal led and up, his bare feet light on the 
edges of turned soil, on the hard-packed earth beyond 
the cultivated patches. Those presently governing his 
empire did not know the emperor was advancing upon 
them. They still supposed they had the empire in their 
control, that they would grow wealthy through 
slave-trading. 

There came sounds now from above—children shout- 
ing at aoe The voice of a woman rose above theirs, and 
they laughed and cried out more loudly. 

Royal veered away from the sound. He made for an 
abrupt overhang of plateau which he had used in his own 
adventurous play before he became a man. It was a secret 

lace; to his knowledge, no other Mandinga, man or boy, 

d discovered it. Even if they had, he was certain no 
one else had found the way through it, onto the plateau 
at the very edge of the city itself. 

He began to climb, rifle sling by its strap over one 
shoulder. The others climbed after him. 

When he was on a narrow ledge directly under the’ 
rock shelf, he edged chest-first against the sheer moun- 
tain wall, finding the old fingerholds and gripping them 
strongly. Cautiously he moved sidewise to the right, slid- 
ing step after sliding step. The next man, who was Buga, 
followed, doing exactly as Royal did, and the man after 
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Buga likewise, and the one after him. Each man, like 
Royal, carried whatever weapon he had slung over his 
shoulder held by nae or wiry plant stem. 

On Royal went, chest to mountain, sidestepping on the 
ever-narrowing ledge. He clung to roots, to handholds, 
going more slowly. The mountain curved and the ledge 
disappeared to continue a long leg-reach beyond. Royal 
stopped, whispered directions to Buga, made the long 
step with his right foot, then drew his left foot across the 
chasm and sidestepped on. The ledge here was as narrow 
as it could be and give any toe space whatsoever. The 
others crept, clinging and sweating, behind him. 

The handholds were better now, stronger now. The 
ledge widened ie ape On Royal went, seeing in 
his mind how the fifty-four were strung across the 
mountain like beads on a Mandinga womian’s bosom. 

Where the ledge ended, a fissure split the rock wall at 
Royal’s shoulder-level. Into this fissure he hoisted him- 
self. Laboriously, feeling in the darkness of the natural 
shaft, he found the old handholds, the old toeholds. 
Slowly, laboriously he climbed up and endlessly on as he 
had done in childhood play, driven by the spirit of ad- 
venture. 

At the top of the shaft, he reconnoitered, listening. He 
heard only the children, playing in the distance. Cau- 
tiously, he raised his head above ground and looked 
about. There was no one in sight. 

Beyond a strip of trees, he glimpsed the first of the 
neat, rectangular stone huts in which his people lived. 
Away from the huts spread the whole city of proud 
stone dwellings, All had window holes to admit summer 
breeze, and inch-thick wooden shutters to close out win- 
ter winds. 

Royal felt pride surge through him. This was the a 
tal city of Mandinga-Land. It was the largest city, for 
five thousand Mandinga, men, women and children lived 
in these fine stone huts. 

Powerfully, he hoisted himself out of the shaft and fell 
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pe lycoun upon the earth. Buga clambered out of the 
shaft and lay on his belly, and the next man and the next, 
until all fifty-three lay on the earth, steadying their 
breaths from the climb. 

When Royal sat up, the others sat. He stood, readying 
his rifle and the others stood, readying their various 
weapons. 

“The only way to take them is by surprise,” Royal 
told his army. “We'll go straight to the emperor’s palace, 
for that is where fighters will be stationed, if fighters are 
stationed anywhere. And it is there the elders will be if 
they have gained control.” 

“And when we are seen?” Mululu demanded. “When 
do we fire . . . when attack?” 

“We can’t avoid being seen, fifty-three armed men 
running through the streets,” Royal replied. “But there is 
still the surprise. It will take time for someone with au- 
thority to send a runner to warn those at the palace. And 
if we run swiftly, we can arrive before the runner. Fire 
when I fire—attack when I attack—and once you have 
begun, never stop. And if-I do not attack, you do not 
attack.” 

A murmur of understanding arose. There was nothing 
more to wait for now. 

Royal wheeled and began to run in his huge, easy lop- 
ing stride toward those first huts. His men ran single-file 
behind him. His rifle was in his hand; his eyes were 
straight ahead to see where he was going. But still, from 
their ends, he could see on either side. He saw the first 
huts, saw the wondering Mandinga women faces, the 
child faces; he heard the silence they brought to the chil- 
dren’s laughter, wiping it off the air the sunlit afternoon. 

Down the first street he raced, around a corner, past 
stone hut after stone hut, their people rushing to the 
front to stare. Around another corner he raced, his men 
running with him now in a solid phalanx, weapons ready. 

There, ahead, was the emperor’s palace. There was the 
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great, rectangular home-palace with the wide porch 
across the front. 

From every side of the palace, from within and from 
behind it, came Mandinga men. They were young men, 
and most of them carried rifles. There was war in their 
move, death on their faces. 

The palace arm halted, ranged across the front of the 
building, rifles lifting. There were easily a hundred of 
them, Royal thought. A hundred Mandinga youths 
turned killer. 

He stopped, his hand upflung. His army halted, weap- 
ons ready. 

“Don’t fire!” Royal called to the palace army. “There 
is no need! It is I... Nimi... your emperor! Put 
down your guns! Let us greet one another!” 

The answer was a volley of shot. On all sides his men 
fell, some because they were hit, some, as Royal, for 
cover. Propping his elbows on the ground, he aimed and 
pulled the trigger. His rifle cracked; it moved in his hand. 
He smelled the shot, saw a Mandinga kick his legs apart, 
turn a half-flip and land on the ground on his back, his 
rifle flying to one side. By the time it struck ground, the 
Mandinga lay still. 

Royal fired again... and again. Shot poured into his 
men. Those with rifles scattered, hid behind huts and 
trees, kept pumping their shots into the palace forces. 
Those without rifles inched along the ground on their 
bellies and snatched the rifles from the fallen palace men 
and turned them on the enemy. The only sound was the 
cracking of the rifles, the thudding of falling bodies. 

Royal’s rifle was empty again. He cast it aside, leapt to 
meet a charging Mandinga who was coming at him, rifle 
up, to crash it onto Royal’s head. Royal grabbed the 
weapon, wrenched it free, threw it aside. He crunched 
his hands on the Mandinga’s ears, caught them in his 
fingers, held the head mercilessly, slammed his knee into 
the groin, and made for the jugular vein with his teeth. 

There was no sound from the Mandinga, not even 
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when Royal bit through his throat. There was the thrash- 
ing of their bodies on the ground. As they struggled, the 
rie fire ceased and all around them the battle turned 
face to face, hand to hand, too fierce and relentless for 
any man to reload his weapon. 

Royal unclamped his teeth from the bloody, stilled 
throat. He literally threw his body through the air and 
bore a second enemy Mandinga to the ground. 

They rolled, the Mandinga gouging Royal’s eye with 
one hand, his nose with the other. Royal wrapped his 
iron-strong legs around the fellow’s waist, forced the 
gouging hands away, inch by trembling inch. Holding 
him in the leg-vise, Royal worked his mighty arms around 
the heaving, struggling chest and began to squeeze. The 
body within his double grip heaved; it tried to twist and 
could not. The breath ripped in and was crushed out, 
over and over—more slowly in and faster out until, at 
last, there was no room in that crushed chest for any air, 
and the body went limp and collapsed upon the ground. 

In red haze, Royal staggered to his feet. He was bleed- 
ing everywhere. Blood dripped off his brow into his eyes. 
Blood trickled down his cheeks. Enemy charged from 
two sides. He grabbed each with one killer hand, and 
with a vicious motion crashed their heads together, re- 
joicing in the crunch of bone as they met, and at the 
thud of their bodies as they fell. 

Others charged, and Royal met the charges. Gouging, 
biting, squeezing, crushing, he killed. Those around him, 
the men of his army and the enemy, killed and were 
killed. 

The struggle and the killing and the dying raged in si- 
lence. No voice was lifted; no groan came onto the air. 
Because the Mandinga resisted pain and never betrayed 
it, the silence held and thickened and throbbed within 
itself. 

Even to Royal, the silence was horrible. All around 
blood sprang like waterfalls. Blood flowed from dead and 
dying in red-black rivers and coursed along the street be- 
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fore the palace. Royal and all the fighting men tasted 
blood, feasted upon blood, and did not cry out when 
their own blood left their bodies, not even when their 
very lives flowed out upon the blood. 

The silence was louder than sound, more uproarious 
than uproar. 

The silence held after all the fighting ceased, after the 
remaining palace army cast their remaining rifles at 
Royal's feet. In the deathly, bleeding silence, Royal 
stayed on his feet by keeping them placed far apart. He 
jooked around, feeling blood running down his arms, 
down his legs—his blood or that of his fellows or of his 
enemies, he didn’t know whose blood. 

Some of the enemy were staggering but on their feet, 
and some of his men the same. Others arose from the 
fallen, separating themselves from the dead. They stood 
together, the fighting done, the bleeding never stopping. 

The townspeople, who had watched from afar, slowly 
drew nearer, walls of silent, staring Mandinga. One man 
cried out from them, “It is indeed Nimi! It is indeed our 
emperor back from the dead!” 

Now, from among the onlookers, one small set of 
young Mandinga, led by a big, powerful man, suddenly 
rushed toward Royal, shouting belligerently. They were 
blocked by a second group of young Mandinga and sub- 
dued before Royal had to give an order to his army. 

His remaining men, some thirty still on their feet, 
massed themselves behind him, bloody, silent, glaring 
ferociously at the Mandinga who had tried to rush their 
leader. Royal gestured for them to stand at ease. 

In continuing silence he waited, watching the gath- 
ering townspeople. He swept his look over them sepa- 
rately, his eyes meeting eyes in recognition, going on to 
other eyes. He studied the assembled warriors, dressed 
only in the loincloth of battle. He studied the older men 
and women who were still emerging from their huts and 
converging onto the palace square, drawing warily 
nearer. 
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When they were all assembled, he called out to them, 
‘TY am indeed Nimi, son of Nzinga. I have returned to 
bring you peace and prosperity. Let me face those who 
have ruled in my absence—let me look into the eyes of 
those who have ruled since the good Emperor Jan died! 
Let not one moment pass until I have seen and spoken 
with these people!” 

“The prisoners first, Nimi!” cried a stalwart young 
Mandinga who had helped to quell the group which 
would have attacked Royal. “What would you have us do 
with the prisoners?” 

“There are no prisoners in Mandinga-Land,” Royal 
called out, his voice low but reaching into every ear. 
“Let those who hold a prisoner in this moment step away 
from him! Let all stand free!” He turned to Buga. “Go 
. . . bring the women . . . free the seven who are on the 
chain!” He turned back to his people. “We have fought 
our battle,” he proclaimed. “We have resolved out dif- 
ferences . . . we are one people! We will live together in 
peace!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


The first to separate himself from the crowd and walk 
toward Royal was a tall, muscular man with powerful 
legs and close-cropped wool. He wore only the warrior’s 
loincloth and had smears of blood and dirt all over his 
body from the fighting, though he was apparently un- 
wounded. His ears were very large, and his nose was 
broad and thick, unlike the nose of any other Mandinga, 

“Memba!” Royal exclaimed. This was his cousin, 
whom Princess had said was trying to rule Mpanzu 
though he was but sixteen. Now Memba was eighteen, 
and full man. 

““Yes—-Memba,” he replied shortly and came to a stop. 
He was almost as large as Royal, there being only a shade 
of difference in their sizes. He looked defiant and not 
glad to see his cousin, the emperor. 

Now there loomed beside Memba a second man, also 
in loincloth, smeared from head to foot with blood and 
grime, also unhurt. This one was somewhat older and 
wore a truculent expression. He was heavy-featured, 
darker than most Mandinga, and had a semi-nimbus of 
wool around an extremely wide face. His eyes were 
beady and glittering, his muscles prominent. 

He was fully as large as Memba. In fact, Royal 
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thought, the three of them—all big Mandinga men— 
must be an awesome sight in their tremendous size and 
enormous strength, 

“J am acting ruler,” this new one said. “I led the battle 
today, but I am not defeated.-I am Lumnu, from the 

‘ southernmost tribe, Ziba. Memba has been second only to 
me.” 

Royal took the words into himself. The afternoon sun 
beat down upon him as he held the words and considered 
them. He looked out over his city, at the stone huts, all 
clean and comfortable, all bits of the home he had always 
known. He looked at the palace... one-storied and 
very large... with the wide platform across the front 
which, in the tribe of Louisiana, would be called a gal- 
lery. 

"He looked at all his waiting lips Some of them 
were subdued and angry over the fighting just ended; 
some were happy over his return. These were waiting in 
respect for him to make the first move, speak the first 
word, smile the first smile, as was fitting. 

The men were dressed in their white, shift-like gar- 
ments, much as the hermit back in the swamp had 
dressed. The women wore a similar, but longer garment. 
Most were barefoot, though some wore sandals. 

Standing thus, absorbing the sun and the city and the 
people and the aftermath of battle, absorbing the pleasure 
and trust of many and the displeasure and distrust of the 
few, Royal reflected that at last he was at home. How 
like home it seemed, with the sun bearing down on the 
huts—yet how different, with the unrest and the blood 
and the dead upon the street. 

“Your rule is ended, Lumnu,” Royal said at last, his 
tone not unkind. “I am emperor and I have returned. I 
have bested you in battle. As for you, Memba .. . you 
are my kinsman. It may be that you will rule as king 
over the tribe of Mpanzu ... my father’s tribe. In that 
manner you will be second in Mandinga-Land. But sec- 
ond to me, not to Lumnu.” 
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“You have won the battle and taken the city,” Lumnu 
broke in before the cousin could speak. “But you have 
not the word of the Mandinga that they will follow you 
now as once they followed. It is not possible for an em- 
peror to disappear and then return and find things as they 
were.” 

“That is true,” Royal agreed. “Even before I was cap- 
tured and sold into slavery, my empire was entering 
upon changes. For nothing stands still, but moves, It 
progresses or fails. I have promised Mululu that he shail 
have a position of leadership . . . you will hear the tale of 
our contest ... in which I proved myself first and in 
which he earned right to importance if he adheres to the 
Mandinga way. And I have promised Buga and young 
men like him an audience in which will be discussed 
changes emeae to young men.” 

“All this talk is very well,” said Lumnu. “But while 
you were gone, we decided to take an empress. She is the 
daughter of the white emperor, Jan. She is next in line to 
his realm.” 

“Emperor Jan did have a daughter in line for his 
realm,” Royal countered. “She was Jinga, captured and 
sold as slave and ‘called Princess, Jinga died giving birth 
to my son only a month ago.” 

“There is a second daughter—a white daughter,” said 
Lumnu. “She has only to smile upon our slaving, and she 
will become empress! When she so smiles, all your power 
will not sway the Mandinga! The battle today will then. 
be as nothing.” 

“And she will choose me emperor to rule at her side,” 
boasted Memba. “That is my desire, and what I desire, I 

“And you?” Royal asked of Lumnu. “If you don’t plan 
to be emperor, what do you want to be?” 

“Master of the slave-trade . . . master trader,” replied 
Lumnu vehemently. “Master of all the wealth of 
Mandinga-Land!” 
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“Behold!” Memba cried loudly. “There she is—on the 

latform of the palace—there is the white empress!” 

He gestured, and Royal turned to look toward the 

ace, 

And there was Princess, standing tall and proud and 
more beautiful than ever. It was Princess—but Princess 
with milk-white skin and flaming red hair. It was Prin- 
cess with brilliant blue—instead of green—cyes. So vivid 
were these eyes that he could see the blue even from 
here. 

This was another girl. A different girl. 

Of course. 

But even so, she was Princess. 

Alive again. 

‘And she was the beating, burning core of Royal’s 
surging heart. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


Ignoring his still-bleeding cuts and gashes, Royal 
walked straight for the palace, passing those who were 
tending the wounded, aware that Lumnu and Memba 
were following. His breath stabbed into his body and 
ripped out, seeming to pierce and tear, but he scarcely 
felt the hurt and discomfort. 

He went up the palace steps. 

She was waiting. She wore a clinging white dress of 
some thin, soft cotton—a white-woman dress. Her eyes 
were sending out a blaze as blue as the hottest tip of the 
most searing fire. Her free-hanging, softly curling hair 
was as burning red as the wildest flame. Her chin was 
high and proud. Her features were Princess’ features, the 
only difference-being that they were milky-white instead 
of smooth, soft tan, 

He stopped before her, Lumnu and Memba stopping at 
his heels, If he reached out he could touch her, draw her 
into his arms. The heart in his chest seemed to grow and 
burn and thrum as he fought the impulse to pull her— 
Princess, more flaming and vivid than before, but Princess 
still—close against himself and never let her go. 

He conquered the impulse. He stood motionless and let 
her eyes travel him up and down. He saw them widen, 
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burned at the longing which entered them, burned hot- 
ter at the way they lingered on the area of his manhood, 
which he could not altogether control. They remained 
there, a blue flame which consumed him, and his man- 
hood leapt in spite of his will and now he saw her face 
turn rosy and her red lips tremble. 

“You are truly Nimi?” she asked, speakin .in English. 
“You are the young emperor whom my father, the Em- 
peror Jan, so admired? You are the same?” 

“I am Nimi,” he replied, also speaking English. “Is it 
true... that you are the Emperor Jan’s daughter?” 

“J am his daughter,” she said. “I was a year older than 
Jinga, whose mother was Mandinga, while my mother 
was white. My father grieved deeply when Jinga was 
taken by slavers. it was at this time that I arrived in Man- 
dinga-Land to meet my father, to know him. As it hap- 
pened, I was here only a short time before he . . . died. 
He yearned to go seeking for Jinga in the white men’s 
lands, but he had no idea to what country she had been 
taken, and he had neither money nor strength to go seek- 
ing her.” 

“Jt was America,” Royal told her. “She was taken to a 
great tribal complex called Louisiana. In the still greater 
complex known as the Southland.” 

“My father spoke of America,” she said. “He took 
comfort in me. It was a bit like having Jinga back, he 
told me. Because we look a great deal alike.” 

“Yes,” Royal agreed. 

“Tell me of Jinga,” said the red-haired Princess. “What 
has happened to my Mandinga sister—where is she?” 

“She died at sea, giving birth to my son,” Royal said. 
“She was with me in Louisiana . . . in slavery with me. 
We escaped from our master and began the voyage to 
Angola. We were going to drink the yam wine together 
. . . she was to be empress.” 

“And your son... what of him?” 

“He is presently in Loanda. He is safe and well and 
cared for. Later, he will be brought to Mpanzu.” 
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The blue eyes burned with intensity. “I want to see 
your son, Nimi!” she cried. “I want to hold him... 
raise him as my own, because he is flesh of my unknown 
sister's flesh!” 

Royal stood unanswering. He must consider how to 
deal with this. It is not easy for a man to judge when two 
women demand, unaware each of the other, to be mother 
to the same child. And in this case, he thought, each had 
a right. This girl had the right of blood. Frances had the 
right as his wife and as Princess’ beloved friend. 

He turned to Lumnu and Memba, who were openly 
listening. “I would speak privately with the daughter of 
the Emperor Jan,” he told them, “Wait at the other end 
of the platform.” 

Their eyes killed him on the spot. But they withdrew, 
turning on their bare heels and swaggering, in their loin- 
cloths and blood and grime, to the far end of the plat- 
form. There they stood, not as though they were among 
the newly defeated, but rather as though they were 
guards set on Royal and the girl. 

Thus, standing in full view of his watching people but 
in the hearing of none, Royal looked into the white Prin- 
cess’ eyes. He made no response to her plea for the baby. 

Instead he said, “Tell me of yourself.” He was unable 
to keep the throb out of his voice. “I would know about 

ou.” 
She caught her breath. In spite of herself, her eyes 
raced over him, lingering on his man-hump, wishing it 
would stir again. Never had she seen a man like this, 
never had she been so affected by a man. 

He was like a wild jungle lion—magnificent and 
frightening. His wildness reached out to a feral part of 
herself so overwhelmingly that she knew she would 
never be able to control it... that she would never 
‘want to control it. 

Inwardly she was trembling. She looked at his great, 
strong arms and ached to fling herself into them, to de- 
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to feel toward him, 

He is black, her mind told her. What matter? “The 
wildness cried back. What matter. - - he is my man! He 
is the one I want, the one I am going to have! 

Still, she held her head proudly. She drew in breath 
proudly to tell him what he wanted to know. . 

“My name is Priscilla,” she said. “My blood is English. 
My father, the Emperor Jan, went from Lendon to Rot- | 
terdam when I was newborn. He told my mother he | 
would ship on a slaver to carn much money. My mother, 
who hated slaving, was horrified and when she could not — 
dissuade him, divorced him, and he never came home : 
again. Sometimes he wrote to me . - once when 1 was — 
ten, and again when I was sixteen. I was permitted to 
read the letters. He told me of himself, of Mandinga- 
Land, of how wonderful the Mandinga are. I wasn’t per- 
mitted to write to him.” y 

Angrily, she dashed tears from her eyes, spoke on. 
“When my mother died . . . and she was a wonderfully 
good mother, always trying to control what she called 
my father’s wildness in me . . . I came here to meet him, 


mand that he feel toward her as she knew she was going 
| 
: 
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to know him. And I remained—because I loved him and 
because he needed me. And I needed Mandinga-Land 
and need it still.” 

“He was ill when you arrived?” 

“Very ill, and very unhappy because of Jinga and 
other Mandinga who had been sold into slavery. He was 
too ill to rule with vigor. When he learned that some of 
the young men were engaged in slaving, he was too ill to 
stop them.” 

“And then he—died?” 

“He was assassinated, and needlessly,” she said, all her 7 
vindictiveness at her father’s death making her as relent- 
less as the strongest warrior. “Fis heart was failing. But 
they couldn’t wait. Well, I can wait . . . Pll avenge him! 

If you don’t keep me from being empress, I am next in 


line.” 
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“Who assassinated him?” 

“J umnu and Memba. One of them stole into my fa- 
ther’s bedchamber and placed a cushion over his face and 
held it there. The other helped.” 

“You saw this? You know someone who saw it?” 

“] know,” she said fiercely. “I don’t have to see, or to 
know one who saw!” 

“What did you do about it?” 

“J called Lumnu and Memba to the palace. I saw them 
in private. I accused them, and they smiled and shook 
their heads. So what could I do. . . at that time?” Her 
anger blazed and shook her, but she kept talking, “I was 
a woman, not strong enough to overpower and execute 
two big, strong men. They took over the government; 
everybody had to do what they said. No one would have 
listened to me, so I kept my own council. I had not yet 
been made empress, and could not order Lumnu and 
Memba put to death. Nor can I now, for I still am not 
empress. But I did do something . . . I did accomplish 
something!” 

She saw that he was waiting for her to continue, 

“They said if I would agree to the slaving,” she re- 
counted, “they would make me empress. So, with this as 
my weapon, I talked to some of the steadier young men. 
They agreed with my way of thinking—that there 
should be no slaving—and we attacked the men who 
were then and have since been doing the trading. I de- 


elared a war against the slavers. It was a small war be- 


tween two very small armies ... just a few young men 
on each side. We battled and killed men. I took a rifle 
into my hands and myself killed three men... but we 
were defeated.” 
“And the older men—what part did they take?” 
Priscilla went silent. She felt tears again, flung them 


y: 

“They held their councils,” she said. “It didn’t take 
very long, but that was too long. And they had no rifles. 
By the time they were ready to fight, the slavers had 
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won. They’d got control and they've held control until 
today.” 

“Yet Lumnu and Memba speak to me of making you 
empress.” 

“I have pretended to come to their way of thinking,” 
Priscilla said angrily. “I have been biding my time. I have 
never given up. The Mandinga must stop slaving—and 
my father must be avenged.” 

“Memba speaks of becoming emperor at your side.” 

“Tt have let him believe I may choose him,” Priscilla ad- 
mitted, “I'll do anything to gain my ends. I thought to 
trick Memba into action which would end the slaving. I 
had just got him to where I thought it was time to take 
him as emperor. And now you are here. You have fought 
your own blood and slain it—and I am at your mercy.” 

AndI, carey thought, am at your mercy. 

For Priscilla had brought his love back to life. Priscilla 
was his love. She was a rage in his veins. 

And Frances, he further thought, is at my mercy. For — 
Frances loved him as he loved Princess, as he now was 
swept on the torrent of love for Priscilla. The torrent 
was relentless, and he had no wish or will to resist it. 

Thus he turned from her to the waiting people. “Bury 
the dead,” he told them. “Let the medicine man and his 
helpers continue to tend the wounded. Clean the marks of 
battle from the streets and from yourselves. I would be 
longer with the daughter of the Emperor Jan. When I 
come forth once more, gather to me. For then it will be 
necessary that I talk with you. House my army among 

ou... take my men Pedro and Bolo and Runi and 
Knal to the bachelor prince palace... make them wel- 
come there.” 

He waited until the crowd moved to do his bidding, 
waited until Lumnu and Memba had angrily descended 
to the street and been lost in the midst of the crowd. 
Then he drew Priscilla into the palace. 

He felt her arm tremble under his hand, then go steady 
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under the force of her will. He felt the assurance with 
which she walked beside him. 

The palace was as he had left it. The great, tall rooms 
with gleaming dark floors, the low couches covered with 
rough-woven fabrics, were the same. The same low ta- 
bles held flower-filled bowls of silver. The bowls had 
been brought long ago from Loanda and treasured by the 
Emperor Nzinga, and after him, the Emperor Nimi. 

He drew Priscilla the length of the room which was 
meant for sitting and lounging, and led her into the em- 
peror’s royal bedchamber. This held a triple-width bed, 
wider by far than the wooden beds in the house at Hun- 
nicutt Hill. 

This bed was a couch. It lay directly on the floor and 
was spread with heavy white silk, scattered with cushions 
as blue as Priscilla’s eyes, The white silk and the blue 
cushions were from her. She had added nothing else— 
even the floor was the same, bare and gleaming. There 
was nothing in the room but the great white couch for 
the emperor to sleep upon... for him to make love 
upon. 

He took her to stand beside the vast couch, put his 
hands on her shoulders, placing her so that its silken 
cover clung to the long, ae skirt of her white dress. 

“Why do you want to talk to me longer?” Priscilla 
asked. “What will we talk about... here . . . beside 
this bed.” 

“Our people . . . ourselves.” 

“Why are you shaking?” she asked. “Why do your 
arms quiver?” ‘ 

He saw that she was trembling, her chin unsteady. 

“Why does your voice tremble?” he countered. “Why 
does your face grow the pink of the sky at sunrise?) Why 
does the pulse in your throat leap and throb?” 

“I don’t know, Nimi!” she cried. “Oh ...I don’t 
know!” 

But her eyes betrayed that she did know, that she was 
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wild and undisciplined in that knowledge, and that she 
trembled with her own wildness. Knowing this, he took 
her to him, and felt how she came, freely and fully. And 
when he swept her off her feet and put her upon the bed, 
she did not resist, but lay with her arms outflung, her 
eyes blazing, and waited. f 

He dropped his garments to the floor. He gave a swift 
thought to the blood and rime on his body, of whatever 
wound might still be bleeding, and forgot the thought. 

He lifted Priscilla up from the bed and stripped her. 
She helped, her breath hitting his face. He pulled away 
her final garment. His fingers stroked her bare skin, and 
she gasped. 

He all but threw her back onto the couch. He took 
time for one encompassing look and saw that her body 
was lush compared to Princess’ body. The breasts were 
bigger, fuller, boldly tantalizing. The waist swept in 
more and the hips curved more seductively out, holding 
their secret, flaming patch to tempt and to torture. 

And then he was above her, his knees digging into the 
spread, and she was gasping and moaning and laughing, 
and he was positioning imself. He thrust hard, met re- 
sistance, thrust again and again met resistance. 

“You see!” she cried, still laughing, with delight now. 
“Pm a virgin . . . Pm not easy to get, Nimi! ’m a match 
for you!” 

He broke into her with a mighty lunge. She did not 
cry out, but she gasped aloud and gripped his shoulders. 
She cut into them with her nails, cut so that they stung 
and burned even as he went into what was the strongest, 
wildest motion he had ever used on any woman. 

She gasped again. Her nails bored deeper and he stung 
and burned so that the stinging burn traveled down into 
his plunging organ. He rammed and dug and she gasped 
no more, but set her soles on the silken bed and cata- 
pulted her tight, dark, fighting depths up and up his 
organ. Ever up she went, and never down. 

It was Royal who slammed down, rose up with her, 
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down again, up. Her catapulting listed him off the bed 
and into the air as he pounded, and her strong, pushing 
legs held them so, and still she was hitting up . . . and up. 
Even when his torrents poured, she was catapulting, 
reaching up and ever up for her own joy and taking it. 

And her nails ploughed his shoulders, and somehow 
her teeth fastened into his neck and got a grip on the skin 
and bit all the way through. And she gasped and moaned. 
Even after they had sated themselves, she still was en- 
compassing his manhood, refusing to let it go. 

And Royal knew that they loved each other, wildly 
and without reason. They loved each other for the sake 
of love alone. 

He knew that her virgin blood and his battle blood 
and battle grime were mingled upon the white silk 
spread. And he saw: that his blood and grime were 
smeared from the top to the bottom of her white, lovely 
body. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


“You will be emperor, Nimi,” she said, after a time, “I 
will be your empress. You will be first in power...I 
will be second.” 

“T’m not free to take you as empress,” Royal said. “Not 
at once . . . perhaps never.” 

“Why not?” Priscilla cried. “Why ever not?” 

“There is another woman,” Royal told her. “I have 
done you a wrong. Some force beyond reason impelled 
me to take you, I failed to remember that you are a white 
woman, and that white women do not think like Man- 
dinga women.” 

Priscilla pushed to a sitting position, and Royal sat up 
facing her. Her face was stricken. Her lips trembled, 
then went firm. Instantly she was fighting. 

“If there is another woman,” she cried, “she should be 
protecting her rights! I’ve seen you... I’ve lain with 
you ... and you are mine! Your seed has come into my 
body ... even at this instant, I may harbor in my 
womb your son, the Prince!” 

“T have a son,” he reminded her heavily. “Jinga’s son 
. . . She who was called Princess,” 

“No other woman has a right to you,” Priscilla said 
fiercely, “not even Jinga, for she is dead! A dead woman 
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cannot keep a man from a woman who lives! Further, I 
am aunt to Jinga’s son. It is my right through my father, 
through my kinship to your son, through what has hap- 
ned between us here on this bed, to become your em- 
ress! I will not step aside while you grieve and pine over 
Jinga!” 

“The woman I am thinking of is not your dead sister,” 
Royal said. “She is another, one with rights of her own, 
very sound rights.” 

“Pil not give way to any Mandinga girl, either!” Pris- 
cilla cried. “Not even if she’s a princess by birth! I'm a 
white woman, and my father was a white emperor, and 
we both have proved ourselves! I outshine all the Man- 
dinga women, and you know this to be true!” 

“Frances—the woman I speak of,” Royal said gently, 
“is a white woman, too.” 

Priscilla lifted her eyes to him, stunned. Quickly she 
recovered. “She can’t have you!” she declared, her voice 
lower and fiercer than before. “She isn’t your empress 

. . isshe?” 

“She has borne me a son,” Royal replied. “She expects 
and hopes to become empress. She is married to me by 
white-man’s law.” 

“White-man’s law doesn’t exist in Mandinga-Land!” 
Princess told him scornfully. “Only Mandinga-law exists. 
You, the emperor, hand down the law.” 

“Te isn’t that simple,” Royal explained. “My father, the 
Emperor Nzinga, listened to and heeded the opinions and 
wisdom of the elders of the tribes. He gave his com- 
mands and ruled to the best advantage of all his subjects. 
And your father, the Emperor Jan, surely did likewise, 
for he was a wise and good man.” 

“He was a wonderful man!” Priscilla said hotly. “Fe 
was the most wonderful man in the world ... except 

ou! Of course that was the way he ruled!” 

“That is how I ruled before I was taken into slavery,” 
Royal said. “That is the way I shall rule now.” 

“Your wise men will tell you,” Priscilla argued, “and 
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you now have young men as well who think they are 
wise men, that I, as heiress to the white Emperor Jan, as 
aunt to your firstborn, have the right to be your empress, 
Not a white woman who has no connection whatsoever 
with the Mandinga!” 

“She has borne a Mandinga prince to the emperor,” 
Royal reminded her quietly. “She has been mother to 
your dead sister’s child,” 

“The son she bore has no status,” Priscilla retorted. 
“He can’t be your heir unless you adopt him. Nor can 
Jinga’s son be your heir without adoption. It will be my 
son, born of me your empress with whom you have 
drunk the yam wine, who will be true prince!” 

“At this moment,” Royal said, “Frances waits for me in 
Loanda. She saved my life,” he continued. “She won me 
my freedom. She brought me safely out of America to 
Havana. She furnished me with gold. She is my legal 
wife.” 

“A pox on your wife!” cried Priscilla, 

Royal studied the beautiful, fiery girl. She was dishey- 
eled and stained with his blood and the blood of his ene- 
mies. She was begrimed from the grime of his body. Yet 
he wanted her above all else. 

“You look like Jinga, who was called Princess,” he said 
reflectively. “But you're not really like her... not in 
spirit.” 

PLike Jinga?” demanded Priscilla, “What about Jinga? 
Oh, Father told me of her sweetness . . . yes! And I su 

se such utter sweetness can be considered admirab e, 
Bat my father said more—he said that I have all of 
Jinga’s qualities, plus spirit. The spirit of a jungle cat... 
that’s what he called it. Well, that makes me more woman 
than my sister, it makes me more woman than your 
white-law wife! I have already killed three men, Nimi. I 
can also kill a white woman who stands in my way!” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


Fiercely he grabbed her, dug his fingers into her arms 
and shook her. She threw back her head, began to laugh 
defiantly, her fingernails again biting into his shoulders, 
but with anger now, cutting tiny, smarting grooves in his 
flesh. Her hair was swinging back and forth as he shook 
her, 

“T'll kill her,” she said through clenched teeth. “I'll kill 
you before I let her have you! P’ll kill any woman who 
gets in my way!” 

He flung her violently away, but even as he moved to 
leap off the bed, she shot up, locking her arms around his 
neck, her legs around his waist, smacking her fiery patch 
against his manhood. Despite himself, as he moved to get 
free without doing her actual injury, his desire leaped. 

She felt this at once. Crying out now in exultation, her 
arms still around his neck and her legs clamped around 
him, she lifted her hips. Swiftly she drew them back, 
thrust them forward, and he was sheathed by her con- 
suming womanhood, by her hot, demanding passion. 

They made love viciously, murderously. At the over- 
whelming end they fell apart, bathed in sweat and blood 
and dirt. 
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“We have to wait,” Royal said at last. “We have to wait 
before anything can be decided.” 

“Te can be decided only one way—my way,” Priscilla 
retorted. : 

“As emperor,” Royal said, “I must decide for the best 
good of all—for my sons, my white wife—and you. And 
for the empire and all the people in the empire.” 

“And what about yourself?” she demanded. “What 
about deciding for you?” 

“J am only an extension of my people,” Royal told her. 
“T cannot place undue importance upon myself as a sepa= 
rate unit.” 

“For you to drink the yam wine with me and make me 
empress will benefit the most people,” Priscilla argued. 
“You can adopt Jinga’s son, but make my first son your 
heir, in keeping with the yam wine. That way, every- 
thing will be in proper order for the Mandinga—you, the 
emperor will take as empress she who would have inher- 
ited from the Emperor Jan.” 

Royal privately admitted the logic of Priscilla’s argu- 
ment. But he recalled his strange new feeling of content- 
ment and comfort since he had married Frances. Further, 
there were the rights of her Mandinga son to be consid- 
ered, and those of her white son, about whom Priscilla 
did not yet know. Also, he could not brush aside Frances’ 
rights as his wife, despite the fact that she had knowingly 
run the risk that his people might not accept her as em- 

ress, 

What she did not anticipate was a white rival, he 
thought. She didn’t expect Priscilla. 

“Your plan is right for everyone but my wife,” he said 
now to the girl who had taken over his very blood. “And 
for the son she bore me.” 

“A pox on your wife!” Priscilla cried, as before. “A 
pox on her son!” 

Royal sat up and she sat with him, both naked on the 
bloody bed. 

“] must move you out of the emperor’s palace,” Royal 
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told her. “Until I know whe is to be empress, at least 

until then, you will stay in the dowager palace. It was 
* built for my father’s own mother and is a fine, comfort- 
able palace.” 

Anger sparked in Priscilla’s eyes. “And she—your 
white doxy—do you mean to bring her to Mpanzu?” she 
demanded. 

“Yo Mpanzu and into this palace until such time as her 
future is decided, ” Royal replied. “As befits her position 
as wife under white-man law, and as mother of the em- 
peror’s son under that law.” 

The fire in Priscilla’s eyes showed Royal that at this 
instant she wanted to kill him. She sat blazing, her whole 
nude body turning from white to glowing pink. Her 
eyes bored into his, tore and battled, and in spite of him- 
self he responded to her. 

She had the fullest Mandinga spirit, he recognized. 
Somehow it had been born into her, a white girl, rather 
than into Jinga, later called Princess. Princess had been 
utterly and purely sweet, the way one might expect a 
white girl, gently bred in England as Priscilla, to be. 

Yet in Priscilla burned the fire and the spirit. And he 
loved her with man-passion such as he’d never felt for 
any woman. 

Even so, Frances lingered in him. Frances and her 
tights, which he could not push aside. He felt a deepen- 
ing tenderness toward her even at this moment, and an 
increased protectiveness. He thought of the son he owed 
to her, of his freedom and his life, of his very return to 
his empire, to this bed. 

And to this red-haired woman, whom he loved. 

“Put on your clothes,” he told Priscilla. “Take your 
belongings out of the palace. The dowager palace is just 
down the street.” 

“T know where it is!” she cried. 

She got off the couch, snatched up her clothes and ran 
out of the room. In a moment he could hear her banging 
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the lids of the great wooden clothes chests, which were 
kept ina special room. 

Reflectively, Royal drew on his bloodied white-man 
garments. Later, after Priscilla had gone, and he had the 
emperor’s palace to himself, he would-get clothing from 
the chests. 

Now he returned to the great porch and stood in view 
of the streets and the surrounding stone buildings and 
huts. From the top of the imposing flight of steps, he 
watched his people gather, the word passing from mouth 
to mouth, street to street, that the emperor stood on the 
palace platform awaiting his subjects. The dead were 
gone, the blood washed away. 

From spots over the city, before the stone huts, he 
could see smoke from cook fires. On these fires, he knew, 
simmered many savory dishes. Their mixed and delight- 
ful aromas came to him as he breathed, and idly he iden- 
tified the greatest delicacy of all—roast parrot meat and 
kriew that his people were preparing a feast for him. He 
felt joy go through him that this was so. 

Lumnu and Memba pushed forward. Most of the gath- 
ered ones were the elders and their women. These were 
smiling and nodding across the space between themselves 
and their young emperor, thus assuring him of their loy- 
alty, but making no bold move to touch him or to speak. 

Lumnu and Memba and now Mululu who also pushed 
forward, represented the young, aggressive slave-trading 
faction just defeated. By pushing forward, they made it 
clear that they were not accepting defeat, not for them- 
selves, nor for their peers. 

“You are going to speak to us, Nimi?” called Memba. 
“You wish all to gather?” His voice sounded too loud; its 
tone was mocking and a challenge. 

Royal did not reply, but kept watching his people, 
young and old, men and women and children. At the 
front of the older Mandinga, he saw Klat and Jjar, two of 
the elders. Next to them stood Wedeek, the medicine 
man. These three were the wisest men in all the tribes. 
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y Royal made one slow, solemn nod te them, and they 


bowed to him, but did not presume to come forward. 

When all had gathered, Royal lifted his voice and 
oe “Tonight,” he proclaimed, “we feast and rejoice 
that your emperor has returned and we are reunited! To- 
night there will be music and dancing and merriment. 
Tonight, when we have feasted, and we have danced, 
your emperor will speak to you and tell you of the many 
things which have befallen him, and of what is to come 
for all Mandinga in the future!” 

He paused, and the elders nodded as one man and they 
sighed as one, so softly that the sound stroked into 
Royal's ears no louder than the movement of leaves in a 
small breeze. The sigh was their traditional sign of 
agreement. 

Royal inclined his head, acknowledging the sigh, then 
turned back into his palace. There, in his chamber, two 
young Mandinga girls he had never seen before, awaited 
him. 

“We come to serve the emperor,” said one of the girls, 
who was smaller than most Mandinga women, and thin- 
ner. “I am called Dodu.” 

“I am called Zlalla,” said the other, who was as small, 
but plump almost to fatness. “We have cleaned the em- 
ae bed, and found garments the emperor wore be- 

ore he was taken away.” . 

“We have brought water for bathing,” Dodu put in. 
“We will bathe the emperor and prepare him for the 
feasting.” 

Royal nodded to them, outwardly solemn, but 
inwardly smiling. He was indeed home; this was the way 
of life within the royal palace at Mpanzu. 

“Why don’t I remember you?” he asked. 

“We were children when you left,” replied Dodu. 
“Now we are grown up.” 

He let them bathe him. He let them cleanse his 
wounds, which were all superficial, and put ointment on 
them. He lay upon his clean couch and slept. When he 
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awoke, he let the serving girls slide his royal white tunic 
over his head and belt it around his waist with a chain of 
silver, The tunic reached his knees, ending in a hem of 
silver cloth. He held out first one great foot and then the 
other, and let each serving girl slide on a sandal trimmed 
with silver. 

He went forth into the night, which was lighted by 
many torches, He crossed the royal platform, past seats 
ranged there for dignitaries, and down to his people. 
Their hands clasped his shoulders in welcome, and his 
hands clasped their shoulders in affection. 

He stood for a long unspeaking moment, one hand on 
Klat’s shoulder, the other on the shoulder of Tjar, the two 
wise elders. And it seemed that their love and wisdom 
flowed into him and strengthened him. He held the med- 
icine man’s shoulder and spoke his neme, saying 
“Wedeek,” and Wedeek held his shoulder and let tears go 
unashamed down his thin face. 

Even the young men, the slave-traders, the newly de- 
feated, greeted Royal. They did not use the hand clasp, 
and he did not grip their shoulders, but they bowed to 
each other and spoke without enmity. The other young 
men, the ones who had not become slavers, grasped his 
shoulders and he theirs, warmth flowing from hand to 
shoulder and deepening their voices. 

All the men wore the short white dress tunic. All the 
women wore the calf-length white festive tunic hemmed 
in metallic cloth, belted with silken cords to match, 
Their hair, even more subdued and neater than was their 
wont, was tied back with narrow silver and gold bands. 

Now the Mpanzu drum-band, famed through Man- 
dinga-Land, struck up the Emperor’s March. Royal e = 
tured to Wedeek, the medicine man, impressive in ankie- 
length tunic and gold feather in his hair. He gestured to 
Klat and Ijar, the wisest elders, to Memba his cousin, to 
Lumnu and Mululu. He sought out with his look and 
gestured to Bupa and Pedro, to Bolo and Runi and Knal. 
He gestured to Priscilla, 
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“All of you,” he proclaimed, “whom I have chosen, 
will march the Emperor’s March with the emperor. You 
will sit with the emperor upon the platform and feast 
with him on all the delicacies which have been prepared. 
You will watch the dancing and merrymaking and listen 
to the drum-band play even as the emperor does, sitting 
with him in the place of honor.” 

They bowed with respect. Even the young ones— 
Lumnu and Memba and Mululu—who had not before 
shown respect, also bowed. They fell in behind Royal, 
_ who motioned Wedeek the medicine man to walk abreast 

of him as was his due. As the band layed the last note of 
the march, they took their seats on the platform. 

Royal ate, kept silence, listened to the music, to the 
comments of the twelve with him, watched the dancing. 
Priscilla left the platform many times to dance with the 
young, bold men. 

The blue dress she wore and her loose, flowing hair 
flashed in and out of the crowd like the twin-colors of 
the hottest flame. She danced with defeated slavers and 
those who had not been slavers. And if she so much as 
knew that Royal still sat on the royal platform, she gave 
no sign. 

The food was gone; the music stopped. Into the 
hushed quiet rose Klat, the more venerable of the two 
‘wise men. “Our Emperor, oh honored Nimi,” he said, his 
voice old but rich and full, “may an old man, a loyal sub- 
ject, speak?” 

“Speak, Klat,” Royal said. “For you are one of the re- 
spected elders of all the empire. It is known that when 
your voice lifts only words of wisdom will be heard.” 

Klat bowed, then spoke. “All Mandinga expect to hear 
much of import from the lips of their restored ruler this 
night,” he said. “We await what he will tell us. We wish 
to hear, to learn, to know .. . to understand all which 
has befallen. From the elders, through the young fathers 
and mothers, to the young bold men such as Memba 
himself, we wait for the emperor to speak.” 
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Klar bowed, resumed his seat. 

Memba sprang up, waited impatiently for Royal to ac- 
knowledge him. “We want to hear,” he said. “Speak.” 

Royal stood. He let the throbbing, waiting silence 
enter his blood. Behind him sat Priscilla and the others. 
Among them were represented leaders of the young, rad- 
ical men and of the older, conservative men. 

“My Mandinga,” he began, “I would speak to you of 
our high-lying land back from the Portuguese country 
known as Angola. Angola. belongs to the black man, 
though it is claimed by the Portuguese, who signed: a 
treaty allowing them to conduct a free slave trade from 
the Congo to the east coast of South America, a land far 
away from us.” 

He paused to let this knowledge into his listeners. 

“As you know,” he continued, “my father, your Em- 
peror Nzinga, would permit no slave-trading by Man- 
dinga, not even captives taken in battle. He died in battle 
with an Angola tribe which was trying to capture Man- 
dinga to sell as slaves. This you recall.” 

Again he paused, again continued. 

“Vou recall further how Nimi put on the ceremonial 
robes made of bark, how he stood before this very palace 
and was spoken over by the medicine man and the elders 
and was made emperor. He surveyed the mass of subjects 
gathered to him then, even as he surveys you now, to- 
night. He’ looked at those same senecios rising: now in 
darkness from the upper mountain sides, at those same 
tree lobelias and thickets of bamboo. And now he will re- 
peat what he said then.” 

Royal took a deep breath. He began to quote his 
long-ago speech. “ ‘My Mandinga,’ spoke Nimi on that 
day, ‘Nimi will continue Nzinga’s way. Nimi will gather 
all Mandinga tribes into one confederation, rule with jus- 
tice, and provide security.’ ” 

He paused, his heart now, as that other time, a thunder. 
Would they, after all, accept his word—now that they 
had tasted riches? 
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“Nimi proclaimed further a new way, which became 
Mandinga law at that saying,” he told them. “ ‘No slave- 
trading party,’ decreed Nimi, ‘is to set foot on one patch 
of Mandinga territory and escape death: No slave-trading 

is to cross Mandinga-Land. For black man to take 
black man, for black man to sell his own kind to white 
traders for bars of copper, has never been the Mandinga 
way, and will never be.’” 

The multitudes shifted. The elders sighed their ap- 
proval. The young, rebellious men shifted in restlessness, 

“Now I return to Mandinga-Land,” Royal said, his 
voice low and stroking. “I find that Mandinga have cap- 
tured Mandinga and have sold them into slavery. If Nimi, 
your emperor, had been here, such Mandinga slavers 
would have been put to death. Nimi is here now. From 
this moment, any Mandinga who sells Mandinga or any 


other black man into slavery will be executed.” 


Again the. elders sighed. Again the rebellious ones 
shifted. 

“Nimi will listen to all,” Royal said, using his native 
name, it sounding both familiar and strange to his ears, 
“Nimi will find another way for his people to prosper, 
one which will please all. There will be no more strife.” 

Now he recounted to them all he himself had experi- 
enced and what he had suffered as a slave in America. He 
told of whippings and executions, of black women bred 
to produce young, of what it meant to have no freedom, 
of what it meant to be considered a mindless animal. He 
told how Jinga, who had been called Princess, daughter 
of the Emperor Jan, had been raped by white man, not 
once but repeatedly, how she had lost her first baby 
through rape. 

He told them of Frances, of her gallantry, her kindness 
to Princess. He told them how Frances had saved his 
life, how she had won his freedom and enabled him to 
return to his empire. 

The people listened, unbreathing. 

“Now Nimi’s trouble is ended,” he said. “Nimi is no 
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longer slave, but emperor. Nimi will take an empress. Al- 
ready he has two sons—one by Jinga, called Princess, and 
one by the beautiful white woman, Frances, to whom he 
owes much. Nimi will bring his sons to Mandinga-Land, 
to the palace,” he promise “He will adopt the son by 
Jinga, and he will adopt the son by the white woman, 
Frances. He will take the empress you approve, and he 
will serve you all his years.” 

There was a moment of deep silence, a waiting. 

“Tomorrow I leave for Loanda,” he continued, “to 
bring the beautiful white woman I have told you of, and 
my newborn sons. While I am gone, I leave my empire in 
the hands of the elders Klat and jar, and in those of 
Buga, who has stood at my side faithfully and in the 
hands of Memba, who is my cousin and has felt as many 
of you have felt, While I am absent, prepare for the festi- 
val in which I drink the yam wine with my empress.” 

He waited until the sighing acceptance of the faithful 
reached his ears. Before the young could shift restlessly, 
he looked toward the drum-band at the foot of the steps 
and nodded, and they struck up a dance rhythm. 

He turned to his three hired warriors—Bolo and Rani 
and Knal. He turned to Pedro, the Jamaican. “Be ready 
to leave at dawn,” he told them. “At that time, Pll give 
you all your promised gold.” 

He had just stepped into his chamber when Priscilla 
burst in. Her hair was swinging, her eyes sparkling. 

“You mean to make that doxy empress, don’t you?” 
she accused. 

“If it should come to pass that I cannot make you my 
empress,” he told her, “it will be as though my life has 
been torn from my body. It was so when Princess died, 
and again when I lowered her body into the sea and left 
it alone, without me. It will be worse if I lose her the sec- 
ond time—if I lose you.” 

“Yet,” she cried, tears rising, “if your people choose 
her... you'll take her? In spite of the way you feel 
about me?” 
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“An emperor,” he reminded her still again, “cannot do 
as he pleases simply because he is emperor. Especially in 
times of unrest, such as these.” 

He stared her down. Finally she cried out wordlessly 
in anger and fled. 

He had not dared to touch her, lest he be unable to 
leave her and return to Frances who waited. Frances, 
who loved and trusted him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Frances had gained strength fast and was more beauti- 
ful than before. She was overjoyed to see Royal, drew 
him down to sit on the bed, stroked his cheek and nestled 
against him. Holding her in his arms, he felt again that 
contentment which he had experienced only with her, 
even felt the rise of desire, but would not make love be- 
cause it was Mandinga custom to wait four weeks after 
childbirth. 

They talked eagerly together, telling each other of 
what had transpired while they were apart. Royal kept si- 
lent about Priscilla, who was in a world apart from this 
world of Frances, mother of his son. 

“I sent Juanita out to hear what she could,” Frances 
told him. “If there’s any talk in Loanda about a ee 
American slave, she couldn’t uncover it. If Captain Delft 
did report you, only the authorities know about it and by 
the time word should go out, we'll be in Mpanzu and 
you'll be safe.” 

Royal waited in Loanda three days so Frances could 
build more strength. He kept off the streets, sending his 
three hired tribesmen and Pedro to obtain litters, litter 
bearers and the various supplies which would be needed 
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to transport Frances, the wet-nurse and the four infants 
to the middle plateau. 

The twins were fifteen days old the morning the party 
set out. Royal was allowing four or five days to cover the 
distance. Frances was to ride a litter most of the time so 
she would not tire and lose the milk needed for the twins. 
The same situation existed with Juanita, who likewise 
had two infants to nurse. 

They were fifteen in the party. Royal led the way, 
Bolo and Runi, whose foot was healing fast, fanning out 
to right and left as scouts, and Knal trailing well behind 
lest slavers or other possible enemy might stalk them. 
Pedro stayed with the litters, making sure that the four 
bearers carried the precious burdens smoothly. On the 
licters rode Frances and Juanita, each with two infants in 
her care. 

Frances walked with increasing frequency, rested, 
walked. Her strength grew. She slept at night in Royal’s 
arms, telling him of her love, whispering her impatience 
for the time to pass so he could again make love to her. 

“If it could only be now .. . this moment!” she whis- 
pered the second night. Her fingers caressed his member, 
and he felt it spring to ready life. “Perhaps then I could 
have your next son in my womb! Oh, Royal my darling, 
if only you could tell your people that not only have I 
given you one fine son, but another is already growing in 
me—surely they'd not hesitate to let me share the yam 
wine with you!” 

He held her as she liked to be held, as he liked to feel 
her, tenderly and warmly. She wouldn’t want to hear 
about Priscilla now, not in this intimate moment. He 
breathed the delicate, clean scent of her hair, reflected on 
her selflessness, and knew he was only beginning to learn 
how sensitive and gallant this white woman, his wife, 
was, 

He felt her fingers stroke and stroke his member, 
which began to harden and throb. In that moment he 
wanted only what she wanted, regardless of Mandinga 
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custom, despite the fact that he was emperor and must so 
conduct himself: 

He felt her tremble in his arms. Her breast, large with 
milk, pressed against him, and he pulled her roughly 
closer. Her breath quivered, “Royal . . . oh, Royal!” 
she whispered. Her fingers tightened. “Please,” she 
pleaded. “In my hand... give me that pleasure. 
Please?” 

He treasured her in his arms, pressing her gently, and 
the pressure was all the consent she needed. Her hand 
moved fast and his member swelled and: burst, and he 
loosed his seed into the hand of this woman who loved 
him. 
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CHAPTER XXXHI 


Why do I love this black man? Frances wondered, his 
seed on her palm, him asleep with his head on her shoul- 
der. Why do I want to go with him, forsake my people, 
take his people for my own? 

There was only the one answer. She loved him and 
only him. Love erased all other considerations, It was as 
simple as that. She sighed in contentment, slept. 

he next day, the third day out, she walked for still 
longer periods. The beauty of the jungle entered her, its 
ever-present lurking danger awed but did not frighten 
her. Her eyes were constantly seeking, quick to find any 
wild beast or brilliant bird Pedro glimpsed to point out 
for her, although mostly she located her own fleet views 
of jungle life. 

At noon this day, Royal halted the party suddenly and 
silently. Motioning them to remain quiet, he pointed to a 
ledge upwind from them. 

There Frances saw her first lions—a great-maned male 
and two sleek lionesses. The male was crouched at one 
end of the ledge, his front paws stretched out, head alert. 
The lionesses were at the other end of the ledge. They 
were facing each other, half-crouching, ears back, tails 
jerking. 
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“What is it?” Frances whispered. 

“They'll fight for the male,” Royal whispered back. 
“The one who wins will mate with the male, and they 
will have a den and cubs. It is the way of lions.” 

Frances felt a prickling from the base of her skull 
down her back. She found herself breathing slowly and 
carefully, as though not to disturb the animals in their 
vital moment. 

Now the lionesses were warily circling each other and, 
though she was not close enough to hear, Frances knew 
they were snarling, ready to rend and kill. One lioness 
sprang, her open mouth going for the throat of the other. 
The second lioness met her full-on. Somehow, in that 
double leap, they got each other by the throat, and nei- 
ther could shake the other loose. They rolled, their legs 
interlocking and coming apart, their pads laced in that 
death-bite. 

Suddenly one of the thrashing bodies went limp. It 

ve one jerk and lay still on the ledge, the noon sun 

eating over it. The other lioness stood above her rival 
for an instant, then trotted to the lion, who got to his feet 
and stood briefly regarding her. Suddenly he trotted off 
the ledge and into the trees, the lioness at his heels. 

“But her throat was bitten, too!” Frances cried. 

“The other lioness missed the jugular vein,” Royal ex- 
plained. “She didn’t miss. That is why the fight ended so 
soon, She’s got a wound, but it won’t kill her. She won, 
and the lion is hers.” 

The party moved on toward Mpanzu, Frances cu- 
riously excited over what she had witnessed. She rode the 
litter, nursed her twins, gave Npinga to Juanita to hold, 
and lay cuddling Nzinga, Princess’ son, on one arm and 
her own Francis on the other. Presently she began to 
doze. 

The crack of a rifle and a curious impact on Princess’ 
baby, roused her. Rifle fire burst all around. She sat up, 
staring at the infant, who was suddenly and unbelievably 
dead in her arms, There was a small, ugly hole in his 
forehead; there was blood on him and on her. 
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“Take cover!” she heard Royal shout. 

The litter bearers dropped her, and dropped Juanita 
and went diving into the bush. Still holding the dead in- 
fant, still holding Francis, she stumbled to her feet and 
made for the bush, Juanita behind her. 

They huddled together with the infants, the three liv- 
ing, wailing babies, and the dead, silent baby, and listened 
to rifle fire go on and on. It must be very late in the 
afternoon, Frances thought dazedly, wondering if the 
time of day mattered. In here it was silver-dusk; else- 
where, the sun might be blazing. Elsewhere there must 
be safety. 

The fighting went on forever. The babies wailed for- 
ever. Except little Nzinga, who had not had time to wail, 
even in death. She held him, cradled him, mourning the 
tragedy his small life had been. 

Abruptly the jungle fell quiet. No rifle spoke, no voice 
called, no footfall sounded. The bush parted and Royal 
stood before them. 

“Tt was a slave catching party,” he said. “Not Man- 
dinga, but eight Ibos. We killed all of them. You're safe 
. . . the babies are safe?” 

Wordlessly she laid Francis on the ground beside her, 
wordlessly lifted his son to him. 

Even in thickening dusk he knew at a glance. She saw 
his face, fleetingly covered with grief, stiffen into Man- 
dinga stoicism. 

Juanita began to sob aloud, clutching the other babies 
to her. 

“We'll bury my son here,” Royal said. “We'll cover 
him with rocks so that he cannot be disturbed.” 

He called his party in, gave his orders. They were to 
prepare the grave for the son of the emperor. They were 
to bury the slavers in a common pit. 

When it was all done, when the small, pitiful bundle 
had been covered with rock, Frances turned, weeping, 
into Royal’s arms. And he held her and comforted her, 
and it was as if he were comforting Princess as well. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


Frances found herself and her entourage of infants, 
wet-nurse and Pedro, installed in the royal palace imme- 
diately upon arrival in Mpanzu. She stared at Royal in 
dismay when he said he would occupy the bachelor 
prince palace some distance to the south. 

“Put me there, Royal!” she said. “I understand we 
can’t live under the same roof . . . not until you get the 
approval of your a oa for us to drink the yam wine. 
. . . but it isn’t right for me to put you out of your pal- 
ace! You’re the emperor!” 

He smiled briefly. “I want my son in the palace at this 
time,” he said. “As his mother, you must be with him 
until the future is determined.” 

“As you wish,” she said, because this was what he 
wanted. “Will you come to me here?” 

“No,” he replied. “But I won't go to anyone else, 
either,” 

She took this to mean that he would not resort to a 
Mandinga girl to assuage his male hunger, and was grate- 
ful. “Thank you,” she murmured. “I honor you for that.” 

When he had departed, Frances directed Juanita in set- 
tling the babies and in unpacking and distributing the 
belongings of all. Royal was going to send his hired 
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tribesmen and Pedro back to Loanda later to bring the 
heavy luggage and books, For now she helped in the 
various tasks, taking joy in moving about the rooms in 
which Royal had grown up, and in which she hoped to 
spend her life with him, 

The twins were nineteen days old and thriving. At 
Juanita’s insistence, Frances let her help feed them, and 
saw that they took equal turns between her own breast 
and that of the wet-nurse. 

Though she grieved over Princess’ baby, she gecog. 
nized that now her own Mandinga son was in line for the 
empire. She began to want this for him, to feel that it was 
his birthright. 

Forty-eight hours passed, and she heard nothing from 
Royal. She saw only Juanita and Pedro and two girls who 
brought food three times a day. A third Mandinga girl, 
Juanita reported, appeared at the back door each morn- 
ing, took away the soiled clothing, and brought back the 
newly laundered things. 

Frances longed to see Royal, but waited patiently, 
trusting him to go about having her accepted as empress. 
Word came through Pedro that Royal had set the 
twenty-first day of the twins’ lives as mourning cere- 
mony day for Princess’ son. All Mpanzu was to gather 
outside the palace at noon, at which time Royal and 
certain dignitaries would occupy the palace platform. 
Frances was to attend with the twins. 

When the moment came, Royal met her at the door. 
He led her toward the row of seats, most of which were 
already occupied. Beyond the porch, upturned solemn 
faces spread as far as she could see. 

Her heart quickened. Did they know who she was? 
Would they accept her? How soon would things be set- 
tled—today, immediately following the mourning cere- 
mony? Was that the Mandinga custom? 

Her hand rested on Royal’s arm as she walked. She 
held her head high, felt her thin white dress move about 
her ankles. Behind her walked Juanita, bearing the Man- 
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dinga twin and after Juanita came a Mandinga woman, 
bearing the white twin. They took their seats, Frances 
next to Royal, whose chair was in the exact center of the 
row. 

He did not, however, sit down. He settled Frances, 
then disappeared briefly. When he returned, it was from 
the other end of the porch. This time he escorted a girl 
whom he seated next to himself on the left, a girl such as 
Frances had never seen. 

Her heart lurched; her breath sto ped. She stared. It 
could not be. This red-haired, beautifet girl could not be 
the flaming counterpart of Princess, her friend. But she 
was... oh, she was! This was Princess, come back to 
life! It was the friend of her heart, returned! 

Oh, of course it’s a different girl, she thought impa- 
tiently, but still it is Princess! 

Eagerly she sought and held the girl’s blazing blue 
eyes. Tentatively, breath trembling, she smiled. 

The other girl stabbed her with a look. Then she 
stabbed the Mandinga twin and the white twin with her 
look. Her lips went into a fleeting sneer which was so 
vicious that Frances shrank into herself. Her heart began 
” toe beat as though she’d been fleeing from greatest peril. 

This girl was no Princess, no friend. She was a mortal 
enemy. In that breath, Frances instinctively knew that 
the red-haired girl wanted Royal, was bound to want 
Royal. 

Who is she? she wondered, frantic, Why had Royal 
brought her to a seat of honor? Why had he placed her 
beside himself? 

Her heart fell into a slow, painful stroke. Why did 
Royal bring this girl out here at all? she asked herself 
over and over. Who was she? Why had he not spoken to 
Frances, his wife, of this living, vivid, breathing, beauti- 
ful Princess in the flesh? 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


Frances stood when the others stood, sat when they sat. 
Tears were going down her cheeks—for the loss of baby 
Nzinga, for the loss of Princess. Dread rode every tear; 
dread plunged through her veins. She was afraid of the 
red-haired girl. And mostly because Royal had not spo- 
ken of her. 

I am his wife, she thought. I have borne him a son. He 
will not turn from me to her. He is learning to love me. 
He will not desert me. 

As the ceremony neared its end, Royal went to stand 
on the bottom step. The women and dignitaries remained 
in the seats of honor. The crowd below stirred. The 
Mandinga men filed past Royal, one by one, pausing to 
lay the right hand on his left shoulder, passing on to give 
way to the next in line. 

Frances turned squarely to the red-haired girl. 

“So!” blazed the beauty who was not Princess. “You 
are the doxy ... you are the wife, and you've got a 
_ white bastard to prove it!” 

“Iam the wife,” Frances said with pride. She touched 
the gold band on her finger. “Royal put it there when we 
made our vows.” 

“I call him Nimi,” the girl said, 
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“J call him husband,” Frances said. 

“Fie hasn’t drunk the yam wine with you,” the girl 
said fiercely. “He will drink it with me.” 

“We have discussed the yam wine, my husband and 
myself,” Frances said quietly. “J have borne him a son, 
who will be prince.” 

“He told me of you,” the girl said tautly. “He feels ob- 
ligation .. . gratitude... that is all. He is mine... 
his love is mine. I have taken it, and I will keep it.” 

“{ don’t know who you are!” Frances cried. “You 
can’t have all his love, for I have some of it! I have his 
tenderness, this I know. You look like my friend, whom 
I love and whom he loved. But you're not like her, not at 
all! Why, Princess was—who are you?” 

“Her name was Jinga,” said the girl. “J am Priscilla, 
her sister by the one father, by the Emperor Jan.” 

“She never spoke of you. Royal never spoke of you.” 

“They never knew of me, not even that I existed!” the 
girl said defiantly. “My father was like Nimi in many 
ways—he didn’t tell Jinga that I existed, and Nimi didn’t 
tell you of me!” 

Frances felt savagery rise in her, and rejoiced in it. 
Now she wanted Royal in a feral way, like a wild animal 
wants its mate. 

She hated this girl as passionately as she loved Royal. 

Priscilla had violence and ruthlessness in her makeup, 
and Princess had not possessed those qualities. Thus, 
where Frances had stood aside—with reluctance but with 
love for Princess and made no claim on Royal—she 
would never stand aside for this girl. 

She looked at Priscilla, their blue eyes meeting square- 
on. “I am the wife,” she said. She got up and went 
briskly into the palace, the wet-nurse and the Mandinga 
woman following with her sons. 

She sent Pedro to wait near Royal and bid him come to 
her when the final part of the ceremony ended, She 
waited for him in the royal bedchamber. 
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On his face, as he entered, was full knowledge of what 
she wanted. 

“She is your heart, the girl with the red hair?” she 
asked at once. “The girl who is Princess’ sister?” 

Silence was her answer. Royal’s gaze, which never 
flinched from hers, was the answer. 

“I feel as wild as a beast of the jungle,” she told him. “I 
would like to rip this girl’s throat open with my teeth 
and drink her blood and spit it upon the earth! She has 
roused a wildness in me that matches the wildness in her- 
self. Why didn’t you tell me about her, Royal? Was it 
because you are Mandinga and that is your way—or was 
it something else?” 

Silence. His eyes were ee eee sorrowful, 

“Did you tell her about me, Royal?” 

“I told her you are my wife. That you bore my son.” 

“But you didn’t tell me about her.” 

“She had no claim.” 

No, Frances thought, Priscilla had no tangible claim. 
She had no ring on her finger. No yam wine. Not yet. 
But the fact remained that she was Princess—in the flesh, 
if not in the spirit. She was the greatest danger Frances 
would ever have to face. 

“Because I have borne your son, Royal,” she pleaded 
now, pleaded simply, as she had always done for his love, 
“make me another son now, on your emperor-couch. I 
am clean from the birth. So that if today your seed is in 
this red-haired girl, I will at least have twice your seed, 
twice your sons, twice her hold.” 

She saw the despair on Royal. She knew he had never 
deen able to deny her plea for love. She knew further 
that the more often he gave her his love, the more 
willing he was to repeat the act. 

Watching this woman who was his white-law wife, 
Rayal knew that she read his despair, his reluctance to 
deny her. His man’s hunger, always on the verge of 
arousal, grew keen. It had not been satisfied since the 
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times with Priscilla, Now, facing his blond, beautiful 
wife, he thought how long it had been since he put his 
body into hers, how much longer since she had been slim 
and shapely and without child. 

Accordingly he stripped off his royal tunic, helped her 
out of her garments. He laid her upon his bed because he 
wanted her, because she was his wife, because she had 
pleaded and because she was mother of his son. But 
mostly he put her there because of her beauty and he 
wanted her, as man wants woman. 

And thus he served her, and the music of her moans 
came into his ears. And at the end he kissed her. 

She let him go when he would. She asked nothing 
more. But he knew she was waiting, that she expected to 
be his empress, 

He had but thrown himself upon the couch in the 
bachelor prince palace when Priscilla came to the door 
and tried to open it. “Who is it?” he called, knowing who 
it was. 

“Unbar this door!” she called. “Why didn’t you tell me 
she has a white bastard? Let me in...I want you 
... Lhave to have you!” 

“I cannot,” he replied. “Go back to the dowager 
house.” 

He could hear her weeping, and there was fire and 
anger in the sound. But she went, and he turned back to 
his couch. He had not dared to let her in. He dared not 
touch her tonight lest he decide for her in spite of every- 
thing, thus treating Frances with brutal unfairness. 

He lay on his back, staring into darkness. Frances, he 
thought, who had been so kind to him. Frances, who had 
much of the same gentle sweetness of Princess, who had 
also much spirit. 

But not the flaming spirit of Priscilla. Priscilla, who 
had none of the gentleness and sweetness of her sister. 
But whom he loved with a consuming flame. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


The next morning Royal sat on the porch of the bach- 
elor prince palace and held audience for the young, re- 
bellious men, those who had been defeated in the battle 
and those who sympathized. Memba, Lumnu and Mululu 
stood at the front of the young men, as did Sobo, who 
had captured Royal and his first small army in the jungle. 

The rest of the men of Mpanza, the elders, the older 
conservatives and the young conservatives, massed be- 
hind the young. They were here to listen and to hear-and 
to know what might be afoot. 

Memba was spokesman, 

“We have devised an agreement,” he said. “An agree- 
ment between you and the elders and ourselves, the pro- 
gressive young men.” 

“Tell of this agreement,” Royal said. 

“You are to consent to slave-trading,” Memba stated. 
“On our part, we will capture no Mandinga. Our tribe 
will be inviolate. We'll capture only from tribes not 
belonging to the Fula complex.” 

“This is the whole of your agreement?” Royal asked. 

Memba inclined his head, waited. 

“No such agreement will exist,” Royal said. “No 
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slaving will be tolerated. I have a counter agreement. Are 
ou ready to hear it?” 

The four young leaders exchanged looks. Again 
Memba inclined his head. 

“J have much gold which the beautiful white woman 
Frances has given to me,” Royal told them. “With this 
gold, I propose to start a prosperous industry for the 
Mandinga with the coast. We will learn to manufacture 
small articles in our villages, and these articles we will sell 
instead of human beings. We will learn to mine dia- 
monds, and sell what we mine.” 

Memba and all his fellows were silent, their anger and 
disap roval a tangible thing. 

“These are uneasy days,” Royal continued. “Some of 
our Mandinga have got used to having the trinkets they 
have bought from slaving. They do not seem to under- 
stand or appreciate my personal experience of what it 
means to be enslaved. Or if they do understand, they do 
not seem to realize that those whom they capture and sell 
to the factor will be treated worse than the lowest, most 
vicious cornered wild animal in the jungle.” 

He looked beyond the rebellious young men to the 
others, who were both old and young. “The elders grasp 
the new concept,” Royal said. “The young, like Buga, 
wish an audience of their own... . they wish some posi- 
tion between that of the elders and Memba and_ his 

arty.” 

“We elders grasp the concept, Nimi,” spoke Wedeek, 
the medicine man. “And so. will our conservative young 
men.” 

“The rest of us,’ Memba spoke up, “have grasped the 
concept of slave-trading. We consider it the most sensible 
and lucrative form of trade in the world today. Before 
we decide whether to accept or reject the new plan—to 
manufacture and mine—we must discuss it among our- 
selves.”” 


“That is your right,” Royal said. “When you have de- 
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cided, I will hold another audience. Let us retire now and 
consider.” 

Thus Royal led the two factions to publicly declare 
themselves—the rebellious young against all the others, 
This had never before happened among the Mandinga. 
But now, in truth, the young rebels had openly de- 
manded slave-trading even after defeat at the hands of 
their emperor, and the elders and conservative young 
had lined themselves in support of the emperor, against 
slaving. 

Royal reflected alone on these things and on the great 
-watchfulness among his people, both young and old, of 
the two white women in their city. Both Frances and 
Priscilla were aware of this watchfulness, and both had 
spoken to him concerning it. 

Klat and Ijar, the most venerable elders, and Wedeek, 
the medicine man, now came to Royal on the matter. 

“All the people want a wedding .. . all the people 
want their emperor to drink the yam wine,” said We- 
deek. “Young and old alike want an empress and a prince 
born of that empress.” 

“What empress do they want, the young and the old?” 
Royal asked, 

“They speak of two. They name Priscilla, daughter of 
the. white Emperor Jan. And they name Frances, the 
white woman who already has borne the emperor a son.” 

“Which empress do the elders want?” Royal asked. 
“And which do the young men want?” 

“The elders expect you to drink the yam wine with 
the mother of your son,” Wedeek said. “The woman who 
further has already provided the means by which our 
people can enter trade and prosper with honesty and 
honor.” 

“And the young men?” 

“They expect you to drink the yam wine with Pris- 
cilla, the warrior empress. They say she has killed men, 
that she has proven herself. They say she will bear 
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strong, fearless sons, better sons than the unknown white 
woman who has not proven herself here in Mpanzu as 
has the other.” 

“There are more elders and those who think with the 
elders,” Klat put in, “than there are rebels. When the spo- 
ken wish of ah is put to the count, the elders will win.” 

“But,” the medicine man pointed out, as was his func- 
tion in representing equally the two sides in any tribal 
controversy, “che young men who want the warrior 
empress will not peacefully give up both slave-trading 
and their chosen empress! ‘That is too much to expect. 
Consider that, Nimi. . - consider it well, Klat and lar, 
and speak thus to all the elders!” 

“We ourselves have spoken enough,” Royal told them. 
“J would be alone. I would ponder.” 

“As you ponder,” said Wedeek, “permit me to send 
virgins to be deflowered. This is your last duty as bache- 
lor emperor. It is expected of you.” 

Royal stared at the medicine man, at Klat and Hjar, but 
they upheld Wedeek. “It is your duty,” they murmured. 

Royal sat then in his bachelor palace to think, Pedro 
came with a message from Frances, asking him to come ~~ 
to her, and he sent courteous refusal. A serving maid | 
came from Priscilla in the dowager’s palace, demanding 
that he come to her immediately, and he sent firm re- : 
fusal. 

He pondered into the night, weighing, evaluating, 
searching for the true feeling of his people. And ever he 
battle his gentle affection for Frances and his unwilling- 
ness to hurt her, battled the fever in him which sang one 
name: Priscilla . . . Priscilla! 

The next days and nights he dutifully deflowered vir- 
gins, among them Dodu and Zlalla, his serving maids. 
Word came to Frances of this through Pedro, who as- 
sured her again and again that Royal must do this, that it 
was demanded of him as bachelor king on the eve of his 
drinking the yam wine and the taking unto himself of an * 
empress. 
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“When he does that,” Pedro said, repeating what he 
had heard on all sides, “he makes love to his empress and 
only to his empress, all the days of his life!” 

Frances forced herself to accept this. Royal had told 
her he would not resort to any Mandinga girl and he had 
not done so in the true sense. She knew that he was 
fulfilling his royal obligations, but that made it no easier 
to bear. 

At this time she felt her civilization falling away from 
her like an outworn garment. She felt primitive and sav- 
age from morning until dark, and all through the nights. 
Even when she held her sons at her breasts, she felt like a 
savage animal, thinking of Royal putting his manhood to 
any female . . . Mandinga or White . . . but herself. 

And while she felt thus, Royal deflowered another vir- 
gin and later another. He enjoyed the act, as always, but 
he thought of the two white women—of Priscilla who 
sent word she would kill him for sporting with virgins, 
and of Frances, Sorrowfully and tenderly he thought of 
Frances, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


On the third day, both elders and rebels sent delega- 
tions to Royal, who sat on the porch of the bachelor pal- 
ace to hold audience. As always, the people of Mpanzu, 
men and women and children, gathered in the street, 
thousands of Mandinga, to watch and listen and hear and 
know what was transpiring in the empire. 

Royal’s Mandinga son was now a month old, as was his 
twin by Hunnicutt, 

Royal surveyed the delegations. Klat and Ijar were 
present as spokesmen for the elders. Royal searched 
twice, but Lumnu and Mululu and Sobo were not 
standing with the rebels. Only Memba stood forth, big 
and truculent and glowering. 

The medicine man stood to one side, watchful-eyed 
and quiet. 

At a gesture from Memba, Wedeek spoke. “Our Em- 
peror Numi,” he said. “Memba would speak first.” 

“Let him speak,” Royal said. 

Memba’s tone was loud and clear, carrying to all the 
assemblage. “We know that Jinga, called Princess by 
some, would have been our empress,” he said. “We know 
that the emperor would have drunk the yam wine with 
her if she had lived. We know that the emperor would 
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have adopted his son by her, and the boy would one day 
have become emperor. All this, we the young men, like 
the elders themselves, would have accepted.” 

He paused, and the crowd sighed agreement. 

“But Jinga, called Princess, is dead,” Memba contin- 
ued. “Her son is dead and buried in the jungle. And we, 
the emperor’s subject, never saw the son.” 

There was silence. Into the silence Royal said, “Speak 
on, Memba my cousin.” 

“The white woman called Frances has borne the em- 
peror a son,” Memba said. “If the emperor adopts this 
son, he can become heir to the empire if the emperor so 
decrees, If the emperor adopts the white woman’s white 
son, and if the emperor decrees it thus, this boy could be- 
come heir.” 

“That is true,” Royal said, when Memba paused. 
“Speak on. Finish.” 

Memba shook his head. “Let us hear from the elders at 
this moment,” he said. “Then Memba will speak 
further.” 


Royal gestured and Klat stepped forward. “My Em- 


peror, Nimi,” he said, his tone calm and reasoning. “It is 
told that you made the white woman called Frances your 
wife by white-man law. That you have obligation to 
ber 

“That is true,” Royal agreed. “She is my wife, mother 
of my son.” 

“The Mandinga owe much to this woman called 
Frances,” Klat continued. “They owe the life and safe re- 
turn of their beloved emperor. The elders believe that 
she should become our empress. We believe that she de- 
serves to be empress. We ask the Emperor Nimi to drink 
the yam wine with her. So speak we.” 

He bowed and resumed his place beside Hjar. 

Memba again stepped forward. “Now speak the young 
men,” he said, his voice louder than before. ‘Priscilla, the 
warrior-princess, was almost-empress before Mimi re- 
turned from the dead. She inherited right to empire from 
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her father, the Emperor Jan. If Nimi had not returned, 
she would now have been empress. We, the young men, 
say that Priscilla has birthright to drink the yam wine 
and become empress in truth!” 

He ceased speaking. His words seemed to ring and re- 
verberate across all the great middle plateau. 

“What,” asked Klat now, his voice stroking kindly into 
the ringing silence, “is Nimi going to do?” 

“Yes,” demanded Memba in a loud cry, “what are you 
going to do, Nimi?” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


At that moment, when Royal was faced with making 
his final choice between the two women, sudden move- 
ment beyond the mass of people caught his eyes. A solid 
bloc of young men in warrior loincloths came trotting 
around the corner and onto the street of the palaces. All 
of them were carrying rifles. 

They halted, rifles held on the Poe Two moved out 
from them and they were Mululu, who had given trouble 
in the jungle, and Sobo, who had captured Royal. 

Mululu, Royal thought. Who I knew I would one day 
have to kill. 

Mululu shouted for attention. The faces of the people 
turned toward him, toward Sobo and Lumnu, who now 
stood with the others. 

“Nimi!” Mululu shouted. “We reject your plan to 
manufacture and mine! We reject your plot to make us 
grub in the earth for diamonds, when we have a better 
way to grow rich! When we are finished today, many of 
these now standing before you will be slaves! They will 
be on their way to the factor, and there will be a new 
emperor in Mandinga-Land!” 

“Charge them!” Royal shouted to his subjects. “Before 
they take one of you captive, throw the great body of 
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your numbers upon them! You need no other weapon! 
Leave your women and children . . . make yourselves 
into one mighty weapon . . . charge!” 

Even before he finished speaking, the great body of 
Mandinga silently moved ss one toward the hundred or 
so armed warriors. And as they moved, the rifles jerked 
their fire into the quickening avalanche and many fell, 
but the avalanche moved forward, moved on, its silence 
an ever-deepening silent thunder in the street of the pal- 
aces, 

Royal plunged into the rear of the mass, fought for 4 
oe within it, set out to carve himself a path to the 
ront line. But the horde would not give.-It moved sol- 
idly and advanced faster. Royal kept fighting into its 
heart, fighting through its heart, toward the front of the 
inexorable, moving battering ram of human flesh. 

Individual segments of the human weapon fell as rifles 
jerked, but the mass surged relentlessly on. As it swelled 
upon the warriors, they were forced to fall back, seeking 
to keep enough distance so they could fire into the silent, 
moving wall. 

“Take their rifles!” shouted Royal. “Fall upon them 
... drown them as though you were a raging ocean!” 
With his shout still on the air, he broke through the van 
at last. He made one plunging leap at Mululu, casting his 
mighty body upon the body of the warrior, and they fell 
together, rolling and grappling for the kill. 

Others fell over them, upon them and around them. 
The continuous silent press of the mighty human weapon 
welled silently, filled the city and thus the sky above 
with its terrible Mandinga silence. 

In all the street of the palaces, warriors and human 
weapon fell and fought. they rolled and kicked; they 
gouged and bit without mercy or honor. They pounded 
vital spots; they choked one another to death and be- 
yond. They took pain in silence, gave back pain in si- 
lence. They died in silence, killed in silence. 

Royal locked his legs around the surging, powerful 
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body of Mululu. He grabbed for Mululu’s throat, but the 
warrior forced Roval’s hands away and aimed his own 
mouth for Royal’s neck. Royal shor his hands behind 
Mululu’s head and yanked it down, He caught the war- 
fior’s nose in his teeth, bit mercilessly through and hung 
on, getting a grip on the other’s arms, holding them still. 
Mululu was silent, Mandinga-silent in his agony. Around 
them battle raged and the silence of the rage deepened. 

Still, it ended more quickly than Royal had believed it 
could. His elders and their men now had the rifles. The 
warriors who remained alive were variously wounded, 
bleeding from opponents’ teeth, arms or legs broken, 
throats bruised, heads broken open. Some, who had been 
kneed in the groin, were doubled on the ground. 

There was Mandinga silence in plenty. Only the hard 
breathing of all the men sounded. Listening to this, his 
own breath growing steady, Royal surveyed the street. It 
was littered with dead and wounded, his men and the 
others alike. He counted sixty loincloth warriors alive, 
not one of them whole. 

Mululu stood letting his swelling nose bleed, uttering 
no sound, making no movement, lowering steadily at 
Royal. Lumnu stood beside him, glowering also, cuts and 
dirt streaking his body, one arm at a crazy angle, the 
bone showing where it had snapped. Sobo lay dead some 
feet away. 

Sick at heart, Royal motioned Wedeek to his side. He 
summoned Klat and Har and Buga to him. They came 
quickly, variously limping and showing marks of battle, 
all but the medicine man bloodstained. 

“You are not wounded, my Emperor?” Wedeek quer- 
ied, 
“No .. . I was fortunate,” Royal replied. “This is the 
last revolt in Mandinga-Land,” he called to all the people, 
suddenly raising his voice. “Wedeek will see to the 
wounded, along with his helpers. Buga will set a guard 
on the rebels, ead assign men to bury the dead. Klat and 
Tjar, as elders of the Mandinga, I instruct to carry out the 
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most serious action which has ever been taken in 
Mandinga-Land, While the wounded are borne to huts 
and the rest of you compose yourselves, I will tell them 
how this is to be done.” 

Accordingly, when the battlefield had been cleared, 
Royal led the men of Mpanzu in a body to the country- 
side beyond the city. Lumnu, Mululu and Memba, along 
with the sixty defeated rebel warriors, were marched just 
behind them at rifle point. Some of the prisoners were 
walking half-bent, others were hobbling along with a 
broken leg, using a crude stick as crutch. . 

Behind the mass of men, in accordance with Royal’s 
order, walked all the women of the city. The babies were 
carried in their mothers’ arms, the older children trotted 
alongside, but none strayed to play, so solemn was the air 
of the journey. Even Priscilla walked at one side of the 
women and Frances at the other, carrying Francis, Jua- 
nita carrying Royal’s son, and a Mandinga woman carry- 
ing Juanita’s child. No soul but the wounded or those 
tending the wounded remained in Mpanzu. 

Royal halted the thousands near the ledge through 
which he had ascended when he came to retake his 


empire. Here grew four slender, supple trees some evenly - 


spaced distance apart. 

Royal ordered a guard to stand with Mululu in front 
of two trees, and a second guard to stand in front of the 
other two trees with Lumnu. Then he stationed himself 
in the center of the trees and faced his people. 

“{ have brought you all, even the infants, to witness 
the punishment of these public enemies, Mululu and 
Lumnu,” he proclaimed. “They have sought only to de- 
stroy the Mandinga, They seek only to grow rich from 
selling their own flesh into slavery. There is but one way 
to stop them, It is a cruel way and 1, your emperor, abhor 
cruelty. But this must be done. And all must see, even the 
infants, so that none will forget, so all will tell it down 
the generations, to their grandchildren and beyond.” 

He listened into their throbbing silence. In it he sensed 
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uncertainty, dread, even fear but running deep beneath 
these things, he sensed the abiding faith of his subjects. 

Sadly he turned to the guards at the trees, ‘Pull the 
tree branches together,” he ordered. 

He watched as eight other Mandinga ran forward, four 
of them carrying ropes. Four of them leapt upward, one 
to each tree, grasped the young, strong branches and 
pulled them together and down, almost to the ground. 
The branches of the rwo trees on Royal’s left met thus, 
and the branches of the two on his right met. And the 
Mandinga stood waiting, holding the strong young 
branches down. 

“Tie the prisoners,” Royal ordered. 

Now the men with ropes went to work. One bound 
Mululu’s right arm and right leg to the held-down 
branch of one tree, and the other bound his left arm and 
left leg to the branch of the second tree. Lumnu, with his 
broken arm, was likewise bound to the held-down 
branches of the other two trees. 

“We're ready!” called one of the guards. 

Royal saw that Mululu and Lumnu were expressionless 
and mute. Even their eyes looked blank and stoic. 

Sick to death, Royal raised his hand above his head. 
Only by exacting this horrible punishment could he keep 
control of his empire; only so could he stamp out the evil 
of slaving. Only so could he keep his people free. 

He brought his hand down through the air, hard. 

The men holding the branches of the trees let them go 
and leaped aside. The trees sprang apart, recoiling fast 
and strong. And when they tore themselves apart, they 
tore the living bodies lashed to them in twain. And the 
jagged, bleeding flesh of Mululu hung half on one tree 
and half on the other, and the ragged, dripping flesh of 
Lumnu swayed under the sky.on two trees, and their 
treachery was ended. 

Royal felt the sickness in his belly and wished to 
vomit, but held it back. There was no difference between 
this which he had done, and what Lee Hunnicutt had 
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done when he executed two Hunnicutt Hill slaves by 
binding them to two horses and driving the horses apart. 
Hunnicutt, plantation owner, had executed slaves to 
maintain order on his plantation, Royal thought. Now he, 
emperor, had executed fellow Mandinga to maintain 
order in his empire. 

He did not execute any others. Not even Memba, who 
had earned punishment. Yet Memba was of royal blood. 
He had ruled as king. Because of these things, Royal 
thought, perhaps Memba held birthright to one more 
chance to prove himself a worthy Mandinga. : 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


Suddenly Frances was standing before him, her hair 
falling about her shoulders from running. “This is 
another Hunnicutt Hill!” she cried. “You're like Lee 
Hunnicutt . . . you’re no better than he was... you 
did the same thing!” 

Priscilla came rushing up in time to hear. “Nimi did 
right!” she called so all could hear. “There is a time to 
kill! Lumnu deserved to die . . . he assassinated my fa- 
ther... he had to die for that! And there is another 
who should die for that assassination! I demand that the 
emperor carry out the sentence, that he name the other 
assassin and execute him also!” 

A murmur arose from the subjects who, until now, had 
been stricken and subdued. The loudest murmur came 
from the rebels, those who had twice been defeated in 
bartle. 

Memba sprang foward. “We want no more executions, 
no more war, no more killing!” he shouted. “We bow 
this moment to the rule of Nimi! We acknowledge him 
victor. But we demand a voice in what is to be done in 
Mandinga-Land. How say you to that, Nimi, my cousin, 
my Emperor?” he challenged, his tone bright and clear. 

Royal knew Memba’s bold move was in part to keep 
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Priscilla from naming him assassin of her father. He held 
to his resolve to let Memba prove his worth. 

So he replied, “The young shall have their voice.” 

“Equal voice as compared to equal numbers?” 

“That,” agreed Royal. 

“We now demand,” Memba said, “that a test be held.to 
determine which of the two white womien the emperor 
shall drink the yam wine with.” 

“The elders request,” Klat called out, “to hear the na- 
ture of this test.” 

“It is simple, and it is just,” replied Memba. “Some of 
the beasts of the jungle have such a test. The two women 
will fight, as men fight. They will use no weapon but 
their hands. They will fight to the death, or until one of 
them is helpless and defeated, The winner will drink the 
yam wine with Nimi. She will be empress. By this 
method, the Mandinga will have the better empress, for 
the better woman will win.” 

The daring of such a test rendered Royal momentarily 
speechless. He stared at the challenging Memba, at the 
elders, who turned questioningly to him. He stared at 
Frances, then at Priscilla. He could not read their faces. 

Priscilla felt the sun like fire in her fiery hair. She was 
a flame burning toward Royal. If she did not get him, if 
she could not take his body into hers night after night, 
could not fight shoulder to shoulder with him every day, 
she would have no life. There would be nothing but 
boredom and nothingness. 

The wildness of Africa had taken her over completely, 
and in this she gloried. She wanted no more of England, 
of white people, of civilization. She wanted only the gore 
and the blood and the hot, burning love of the emperor 
of Mandinga-Land. She turned her eyes on the insipid 
wife of her man, swung them on him, urging him to give 
the word so she could kill his unwanted wife. 

“I would fight, Nimi!” she cried. “I would kill her!” 

Frances stabbed her gaze into the soulless, red-haired 
wanton whom the devil himself had created. Fierceness 
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and wildness flowed on her blood; she felt one with the 
lioness she had seen fight for and win the lion in the jun- 
gle. Her fingers arched until they ached with the lust to 
kill; her body tensed and quivered. 

She wanted to strip the flesh from the bones of this 
woman, this red-haired she-devil who dared to claim 
Royal. Royal, for whom Frances had risked all . . . for 
whom she would kill . . . and kill again. 

. She sprang toward Priscilla, and Priscilla leaped at her. 
Royal jumped between them, held them apart. 
“It is my decision . . . which shall be empress,” he 


said, 

Suddenly the voice of the Mandinga lifted. 

Klat spoke out. “Let the women fight, Nimi,” he 
called. “They want to fight. In this, perhaps the young 
are right. Mandinga must be stronger than ever before in 
the future. If they are to have a white empress, they must 
have the strong empress.” 

The young men murmured loudly and the elders 
softly and the women not at all. Then came the Man- 
dinga sigh, and they were all in agreement. All wanted 
the two white women to fight for the emperor. 

Reluctantly, Royal released the girls and stepped back. 

He saw them go for each other’s throat. They came 
together with such impact that they plunged to the 
ground. They rolled, kicking. Their dresses flew up, bar- 
ing their shapely legs. They clawed for each other’s 
neck, rolling and twisting, hair flying, blinding them. 

Frances gripped Priscilla’s shoulder, lifted one knee 
and, half-pulling and half-crawling, climbed onto the 
thrashing ody. Priscilla grabbed a handful of blond hair 
and wrenched, her other fist beating Frances on the back 
of the head. 

Frances, blinded by her veil of hair, bore down on 
Priscilla’s shoulder. She pressed it to the turf, straddled 
the lithe, bucking body. At the same time she pushed the 
knuckles of her free hand into the red-haired girl’s eyes. 

Like a snake striking, Priscilla thrust her head forward, 
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caught that wrist in her mouth, and bit down. Frances 
cried out, pulled at her arm, tore at the red hair, bounced 
Priscilla’s head on the ground, but the teeth heid. 


- - Frances dived for Priscilla’s throat with her own teeth. 


With a sudden twist of her hips, Priscilla flipped them 
over so that she was on top, losing the wrist as she did so. 
Frances dug both hands into the streaming red hair, 
yanking it out by the roots. 

Priscilla screamed, struck out madly, taking Frances in 
both eyes. Then, before Frances could recover and at- 
tack, he swooped her teeth into Frances’ throat, Frances 
struggled violently, but her movements seemed to lose 
force as if for reason of recent childbirth, perhaps, her 
strength was fading. 

Royal moved toward them, watching intently. Frances 
bucked and kicked; her fists pounded Priscilla about the 
head. She twisted and threw out her legs. She grabbed 
repeatedly for Priscilla’s jaws, trying to loosen those 
teeth, but Priscilla pinned her arms to the ground and 
kept biting. 

When Frances went limp, Royal sprang upon Priscilla. 
With one wrerich of his fingers he loosened her jaw, 
pulled her up and back with one heave. 

A murmured cheer went up from the watching Man- 
dinga. They had their empress. 

Juanita came running to Frances, helped her sit up. 
The blond girl'was breathing in shallow, unsteady gasps. 
Already her neck was turning livid. Blood was oozing 
from the circle left by Priscilla’s teeth. Her eyes were 
bleak. 

Royal watched while Juanita helped Frances to her 
feet and walked her a short distance away from the 
arena, 

Now he felt Priscilla’s hand on his arm. 

“Nimi,” she said with pride. “Nimi, I am your 
woman.” 
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CHAPTER XL 


Memba came directly to them. Royal had never seen 
his cousin look so belligerent. 

“What is it now?” he asked. “You have the empress 
you wanted.” 

“That’s the problem,” Memba retorted. “I am of royal 
blood, as you are. Priscilla would have drunk the yam 
wine with me, but for you. She would have been em- 
press, and I would have been emperor. But you came 
back, and since then there has been nothing but trouble,” 

“Before the test between the women,” Royal said, 
“you spoke for the young men. You said you accept the 
Mandinga way.” 

“I didn’t say that I would be subservient to ou,” 
Memba declared. “Now I challenge you. We’ve found 
out which is the better woman—now let’s find out who is 
the better man—who will have Priscilla, who will be 
emperor!” 

“I am emperor born,” Royal replied. “I will not fight 
my kin with my empire as the stake.” 

Head-down ‘and without warning, Memba charged, 
taking Royal square in the belly. Feet apart, Royal 
braced himself and stood solid. His earlier sickness was 
in his heart and in his belly. Swiftly, as Memba stirred to 
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back off and attack again, Royal lifted his mammoth, 
clasped hands high, then slammed them down on the 
back of his cousin’s neck: The snapping of the bones was 
heard by all the silent thousands. The thud of Memba’s 
body on the ground was heard only by Royal and his 
red-haired empress to be. 

“Thus dies my kinsman,” Royal said, speaking clearly 
to his subjects. “With one blow of my hands . . . for I 
would not debase my kinsman in a common struggle, 
Thus dies, too, the second assassin of the Emperor Jan. He 
forced me . . . and he died at my hand.” 
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EPILOGUE 


Royal sent Priscilla back to the dowager palace to dress 
for their wedding. He ordered Frances, the infants, the 
wet-nurse and Pedro moved into the bachelor prince 
house immediately. 

“Wedeek will attend your injuries,” he told Frances, 
speaking as her emperor. “Tonight I will adopt your 
sons . . . both the Mandinga son and the white son. Is 
this acceptable to you, their mother?” 

Frances put her hand to her throat. She spoke with an 
obviously painful effort. 

“I accept,” she said. “I accept that you are reverting to 
Mandinga standards, or rather that you have never sur- 
rendered them.” 

“You speak gently,” he said. “You are a kind woman.” 

“Te is expected that you will follow Mandinga custom 
and thinking,” she said. “When you married me in Ha- 
vana, I said | would run the risk that you could not make 
me your empress.” 

“{ will return the gold,” he offered. “You can take 
Francis to his heritage. You can take him to Hunnicutt 
Hill.” 

“And Npinga ... your son and mine . . . if I should 
go?” 
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“He is my blood, he is a prince. He may be emperor 
one day. I would not permit him to go to America for 
any reason.” . 

“F won’t leave him here,” Frances said. “And I won’t 
leave you, for I am your wife. I have been defeated phys- 
ically, but that does not make me the less your wife. I 
will stay near you and raise my sons. Later, if Francis 
wants to go to his plantation, he can. Until that time, he 
will be Mandinga, as you, his father and father of his 
brother, are Mandinga. And you remain my husband, 
with this ring on my finger, no matter what empress you 
take. I will wait, and one day you will be mine again, 
This is the risk your red-haired she-devil must take. In 
the end, she will lose.” 

Royal looked at Frances sadly, as man and not as em- 
peror. He knew what lay in her heart, behind her words, 
She would not ask for his love again, not after he took his 
empress. But she would remain here, and she would wait. 
* is tenderness reached out to her, ached in him for 

er. 

It still lay there aching as, on that ceremonial night, he 
stepped forward before his people, Priscilla at his side. 

Yet his love for Priscilla was a consuming flame. He 
walked gladly, his Princess alive again and turned she- 
lion, to the spot where, together, they would drink the 
yam wine. 
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